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We find it necessary from time to time to call attention to certain 
fundamental rules which editors and publishers find necessary. The 
first of these is that we cannot use nor answer anonymous contributions. 
When correspondents desire it, their identity will remain known to the 
editor alone; but to receive notice of any kind they must send their 
names and addresses. 

Second: While we are always ready to give information on prac- 
tical points and to answer questions of a proper kind which may be asked 
us by subscribers, we cannot recommend or pass judgment on processes 
of ore treatment, nor can we give opinions on the possible or probable 
value of ore deposits or mining property. In other words, we cannot 
undertake to answer questions which require examination and advice 
of an expert for their proper solution. To do so would require time 
which we cannot spare, and would be unjust to the many mining engi- 
neers and metallurgists who are our friends and constituents. 

A third rule is that we cannot give individual advice as to mining 
investments. We give all the news which can be obtained as to dis- 
tricts and different mines, and we warn our readers against probable 
“fakes” and wild-cats,”’ but beyond this we cannot go. 

We trust that our readers will bear these rules in mind and thus save 
themselves from disappointment and us from the regret which always 
accompanies the necessity of failing to comply with a correspondent’s 
request. 


The general strike of the anthracite coal miners, to the possibility of 
which we have heretofore referred, has been finally ordered, and the 
men will quit work in the colleries on September 17th. The reasons 
given and the motives for this strike have been fully discussed, and 
it is enough to say now that its chief object seems to be to force the 
anthracite operators to recognize the organization known as the United 
Mine Workers of America. We believe the strike to be an unnecessary 
one, and a movement much to be regretted. Just now the large coal 
companies are in position to offer determined resistance and to hold 
out much better than the miners can. 


The American Smelting and Refining Company’s brief statement for 
the year ending*April 30th last—the first year of the consolidated com- 
pany—shows a total profit of $3,524,961, of which $2,296,018, or more 
than two-thirds, was made in the second half of the year. This profit 
was equal to 5.4 per cent. on the company’s total capital stock of $65,- 
000,000. One-half of this, however, or $32,500,000, is preferred stock, 
carrying 7 per cent. interest. With this deducted from the profit 
there would have been left for the common stock last year only $1,249,- 
961, or 3.8 per cent., if the entire sum had been distributed. This does 
not look like an exorbitant profit. Comment on the statement is diffi- 
cult to make, however, in view of the very few facts given in the 


report. 


The announcement that President Kruger has left the Transvaal and 
ov September 12th had reached Lourenco Marques, in Portuguese terri- 
tory, probably means the end of organized war in the Transvaal. It 
is significant that at the same time comes a report that General Botha 
has opened negotiations for the surrender of his force. Probably Mr. 
Kruger will not remain long at the Portuguese port, where his presence 
might be a serious embarrassment, but will make his way to Europe. 
How much of the gold commandeered at the beginning of the war, or 
taken from the Witwatersrand mines during the war, he may have with 
him is uncertain. Not much of this gold was used, the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment having made an issue of notes with which all tne payments in 
the country were made. Some gold, doubtless, was used in buying sup- 
plies from abroad, but the greater part of it is in Mr. Kruger’s posses- 
sion, either at Lourenco Marques or—more probably—safely deposited 
with banks in Europe. ‘“Oom Paul” has escaped capture by the British 
forces, and he has doubtless a sufficient provision for his remaining 
years. Mr. Kruger made a good fight, but the end looks sordid rather 
than heroic. 





The English papers are beginning to receive accounts from the Wit- 
watersrand in relation to the condition of the mines there. In almost 
every case these reports corroborate the statements made by our special 
correspondent during the period when the Boer forces occupied Johan- 
nesburg and the mines were entirely under their control. As a rule 
there has been no destruction of property. In a few cases tools and 
machinery which could be used in the arsenal were removed from the 
repair shops or engine-rooms; but the number is comparatively small. 
In the mines operated by the Transvaal Government the ore blocked out 
has been taken out and no new development work done. A number of 
the mines are full of water, and the mills show the deterioration which 
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might be expected after nearly a year’s idleness. There are few mines 
which could not be put in producing condition within a month after 
work is fairly resumed. When the new start will be made is still un- 
certain, for the military necessities still prevent any general return of 
mine employes or civilians to Johannesburg, and may continue to do so 
for some time to come. Present indications, however, are that it will be 
possible to make a beginning by the end of the current year. 


As is generally known, the great iron ore bodies which have made the 
Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota famous do not show above ground, and 
for this reason the Vermilion Range, farther from Lake Superior, was 
developed earlier. At the point where the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road crosses the Messabi iron formation, Prof. Chester, in 1883, examined 
and reported on the iron-bearing rocks. Subsequently considerable 
work was done by various explorers, particularly by one John Well- 
man, and in 1891 arrangements were about completed for building a rail- 
road spur to one of the locations. The small size of the ore bodies 
found and the discovery of the great ore bodies about Biwabik, 12 
miles to the west, in 1891, and the subsequent opening of those at 
Virginia and Hibbing, still farther west, led to a suspension of work 
east of Biwabik for some years, and the explorations first made 
on the Mesabi were generally condemned and passed over by the ex- 
perts of the various mining corporations. Our Minnesota correspondent, 
however, now reports that an ore body a mile long and half a mile wide 
under but 50 feet of surface, has been found in this long neglected spot, 
and an iron mining company which for years refused to have anything 
to do with the ground has taken an option on the property for $480,000. 
This is another of those little jokes that nature sometimes plays upon 
even expert mining men. 


SOME DIAMOND FIGURES. 





Not everyone has the facilities for measuring and weighing a cubic 
foot—or even a cubic inch—of diamonds. The figures given below, 
which were furnished us by an official of the De Beers Consolidated 
Company, will have much curious interest. The first measurement 
taken was of diamonds sufficient to fill a space of 75 cubic inches, the 
time being July of the present year. The diamonds were what a coal 
operator would call “run-of-mine;” that is, they were of 4ll sizes, mixed 
together just as received from the works where they were separated 
from the blue-ground matrix, but had been cleaned by boiling in acid. 
Three measurements were made, the first giving 14,617 carats, the 
second 14,666, and the third 14,860; the average being 14,713 carats . 

According to these measurements 1,000,000 carats of diamonds of aver- 
age size would make: 


Cub. inches. Cub. feet. Cub. meters. 
2.97 0.0841 





ROE cd cn. CS ckceapeeneseshsed es Onbbasepenbaesebet 131 

NO 5 ceacduhacekenbeesaeuhbs seueeseubabesabere 5,114 2.96 0.0838 

MOO. cpchvsskcebachas bash bnbeSuebsbereosoubsbocnes J 2.92 0.0827 
RINE ak co pen cebscckaxsscheseccvocsssscensce 5,097 2.95 0.0835 


Conversely, taking the average, a cubic foot of diamonds would weigh 
336,700 carats, and a cubic meter 11,976,000 carats. Assuming them to 
run about the De Beers average, a cubic foot would be worth about $2,- 
215,500, and a cubic meter $78,802,000. 

During the 11 years ending June 30th, 1899, the mines of the De 
Beers Company produced, in round figures, 25,098,000 loads of “blue 
ground’’—the diamond yielding ground—averaging 16 cubic feet each. 
This is equivalent to 18,851,000 metric tons. The diamonds saved from 
the blue ground were 24,476,000 carats, including all sizes, and the 
amount realized for the stones was $161,152,303. This is an average 
return of $6.58 per carat. The average recovery was 1.3 carats per metric 
ton, and the average yield in money was $8.55 per ton of blue ground. 

The blue ground extracted during the 11 years would make a cube 
with sides 740 feet or 226 meters long; while the diamonds recovered 
would be represented by a cube with sides 50 inches, or 1.27 meters long. 
The ratio in size of the diamond cube to the blue ground from which 
it was taken would be about 1:178 in the length of one side of the cubes, 
or 1:6,000,000 in total bulk. 


COPPER AND PRICES. 





Some of our contemporaries in England and on the Continent of Eu- 
rope are inclined to resent the present high price of copper, and to at- 
tribute it to speculation in the United States; and especially to what 
they call the control of the market by a single interest. They consider, 
moreover, that the price can be brought down if purchasers for con- 
sumption will hold back their orders. Such is the advice given by some 
prominent foreign journals; but it is based on a mistaken theory alto- 
gether, and will not—indeed it cannot be followed, for very substantial 
reasons. The most important of these is that many British and Conti- 
nental manufacturers have accepted this theory and have for months 
past held back, buying only for their immediate needs, and making no 


contracts for the future. Most of these people now find themselves 
practically without supplies and with orders that must be filled; and they 
are compelled to buy at the prices now prevailing, which promise to rise 
to a still higher point before a fall can be expected. 

We have several times pointed out the great increase in the consump- 
tion of copper during the past three years, and the causes which made 
this increase much greater than would result simply from the general 
activity of trade. It is not necessary to go into these again in detail; 
briefly speaking they are the great extent of new electric work, the large 
accumulation of war material by all the leading nations of Europe, 
and the activity in shipbuilding. The first and second causes continue 
to operate with full vigor. The quantity of new electric work under- 
taken seems to increase instead of diminishing, while the demand for 
war material, apart from its consumption or destruction in South Africa 
and China, is also on the increase. There is at present a temporary 
cessation in activity in shipbuilding, but we do not believe that it will 
continue long, when we consider that the existing demand for ocean ton- 
nage exceeds the supply, and that high freight rates must necessarily 
stimulate the demand for vessels. On this side of the water, indeed, 
shipbuilding is very active. Thus the main sources of demand for 
copper show no indications of falling off in the immediate future, and 
much the same can be said of the minor uses of the metal, which are 
extending and increasing rather than diminishing. The substitution 
of other metals for copper in construction, especially in electric work, 
has made but little advance, for reasons which we have frequently in- 
dicated. 

While there has been some speculation here, as would naturally be 
the case in such favorable conditions, it has not by any means attained 
the proportions which foreign writers attribute to it. The narrow con- 
trol of the market is also an overestimated factor. The fact is that the 
recent advances in copper have been due chiefly to economic causes which 
admit of easy explanation; which are still in operation, and which are 
well understood by those who study the market carefully. 


THE SMELTING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 





It is now two years and a half since the Smelting Corporation, Lim- 
ited, was floated in London to acquire and work the Fry process for 
smelting zinc lead sulphides. The prospectus promised that the new 
works, on the Manchester Ship Canal, at Ellesmere Port, were to be 
ready in seven months’ time, so that the supporters of the corporation 
confidently expected that operations would begin within a year of 
the flotation. The process was vouched for by the promoters to be 
a success, as far as the winning of the lead and silver was concerned, 
while the recovery of the zinc was said to be practically a certainty. 
The company also started out with a large supply of ore obtained 
from the vendors. The working capital received by the flotation was 
£170,000, of which £90,000 was to be devoted to the erection of the 
new works and plant, and £60,000 to the purchase of ore and general 
working capital. We pointed out at the time of the flotation that 
the estimates of profits were, to say the least, optimistic, and that the 
process, though of considerable metallurgical interest, was quite im- 
practical. The vendors received £350,000 in shares and £80,000 in cash, 
and in addition handed over their stocks of ores to the company, at a- 
price not specified, but, no doubt, quite in proportion to the other 
favors received in the flotation. 

It has been commonly supposed that the corporation has been suc- 
cessful in its operations, owing to the interest taken in the process 
and to the possession of a large supply of working capital. There have 
not been wanting many unbelievers in the whole affair, but it is only 
natural that a company promising to solve a difficult metallurgical 
problem and backed up by such influential financial support, should 
receive encouragement in every quarter where the zinc-lead problem 
claims consideration. 

It is therefore a great surprise to hear that the corporation has long 
since come to the end of its capital, and has already run up a credit 
at the bankers of nearly £100,000. This credit has been obtained with 
the stocks of ore as security, and consequently the directors now think 
it right to increase the borrowing powers of the corporation so that 
other indebtedness may be met. The works have been built on most 
liberal lines, or, it should be really said, on extravagant lines; for all 
sorts of machinery have been installed before the actual process has 
been proved and elaborated. The prospectus promised that the new 
works, which were to be ready in seven months, were to be able to 
treat ore at the rate of 100,000 tons per annum; but no smelting began 
until early in June this year and even then the operations were inter- 
mittent. Only one cupola furnace is at present working, and its capac- 
ity is not stated, though the directors claim to be producing 70 to 100 
tons of lead a week. In the prospectus, as already mentioned, the 
amount of ore to be treated per annum is given as 100,000 tons and 
the average lead content is put at 27 per cent. of lead, so it is obvious 
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that the output at present is not more than one-fifth of that promised 
at the flotation of the company. 

The question of recovering the zinc is still in an experimental stage. 
The United Alkali Company, which is at present supplying the cor- 
poration with sulphate of soda, is desirous of utilizing some of the 
hydrochloric acid for the recovery of all the chlorine and it is hoped 
to make the process for recovering the zinc by the electrolysis of the 
chloride of zinc a commercial one, both as regards the production of 
metallic zinc and the recovery of chlorine. The plant for demonstrat- 
ing this process is still in the experimental stage and its usefulness 
to the corporation is not yet proved. 

The corporation was floated with very influential support, for the 
board of directors included Mr. Lidderdale, a former governor of the 
Bank of England, and Mr. Bevan, a director of the great banking firm 
of Barclay & Company. In addition to these gentlemen, there were 
Mr. Bryant, of Bryant & May, and Mr. Allhusen, the chemical manu- 
facturer, Mr. De la Rue, and Sir Gerald Fitzgerald. The moving spirit 
in the whole concern was Mr. H. E. Fry, who reaped the chief advan- 
tage in the flotation, as vendor of the patents, as seller of the stocks 
of ore, and as director of the new company. The fact that the Burn- 
ham Syndicate was the actual vendor of patents and stocks of ore is 
a mere detail, as Mr. Fry was the controller of this syndicate. 

The Smelting Corporation continues to circulate news about its 
ability to treat ores, and professes to be willing to buy ores; but we 
do not know of any purchases of ores having been made, except from 
the Burnham Syndicate. In the interests of miners of complex zinc- 
lead sulphides we have from time to time recommended them to apply 
to the Smelting Corporation, but, seeing that the corporation has run 
short of capital, we are not at the present time inclined to repeat this 
advice. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Through a misprint in our issue of August 25th last (page 213), the 
price of Volume II—‘Silver’—of Henry F. Collins’ “Metallurgy of 
Lead and Silver” was given at $2. The correct price of the two vol- 
umes is $9, either volume being sold separately for $4.50. 





“Analyses of Pig Iron.” San Francisco: Collected and published by 
Seymour R. Church. Pages, 176; illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

This book enters a field which is comparatively new. Plenty of 
analyses of pig iron have been published, but they have not been pre- 
sented together. The object of the book is, perhaps, best stated in the 
words of the preface, as follows: 

“This work comprises analyses of pig iron made in the United States, 
Great Britain and other countries, and also important statistics relative 
to the production. The analyses in nearly every instance were received 
either from the furnaces direct or from furnace agents, and although 
the publisher realizes that some of them do not seem correct, yet they 
have been copied just as they were received, and are on file open to in- 
spection. The collecting of these analyses has necessarily opened up a 
voluminous correspondence, several thousand letters having been writ- 
ten to obtain the information contained in this volume, and if every 
furnace had given the desired information, a great many more analyses 
could have been published, but some of them declined to give same; 
however, the publisher hopes that when the different makers of pig iron 
see this work they will at once realize its importance and furnish the 
desired information for the next volume, which will be published in 
the early part of the year 1901. It will contain entirely new matter, 
and will not be a repetition of the matter contained herein. The half- 
tone cuts, representing the fracture of different brands and grades of 
pig iron, will be interesting, as they show the various characteristics 
of the iron, and the accompanying illustrations of furnaces will give 
the reader a very good idea of the plants where the iron is manufac- 
tured.” 

The idea of the work is excellent, and it ought to be very serviceable 
to buyers and users of pig iron. It is to be hoped that the author will 
be able to expand it, as he suggests, in future editions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries; Bulletins 431; 432; 
436; 487; 440 and 441.” Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Illustrated. 

“Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners of the New York State 
Reservation at Niagara.” Albany, N. Y.; State Printer. Pages, 
128; illustrated. 

“Geology of Dubuque County, Iowa.” From “Annual Report,” Iowa 
Geological Survey. By Samuel Calvin and H. F. Bain. Des 
Moines, Iowa; State Printer. Pages, 266; illustrated. 


“Preliminary Report on the Structural and Economic Geology of Mis- 


souri.”” Bureau of Geology and Mines: John A. Gallaher ,State 
Geologist. Jefferson City, Mo.; State Printer. Pages, 260; illus- 
trated. 


“The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute.” Volume LVII, being No. 
1 for 1900. Edited by Bennett H. Brough, Secretary. London; 
E. & F. N. Spon, Limited, and New York; Spon & Chamberlain. 
Pages, 520; illustrated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published 
when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

a hold ourselves responsible for the. opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 





The Hans A. Frasch Process. 


Sir: I was much interested in your article on the Hans A. Frasch 
process, in the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ of September 8th, 
but considering the intricacy of the process and the innumerable difficul- 
ties involved, I think you are a little premature, and too positive in 
speaking so enthusiastically concerning it. 

My own experimenting in this line and our investigations of the ac- 
tion of cupric chloride on copper mattes and bornite resulting in the 
solution of the mineral and the formation of cuprous chloride showed 
the process to be so slow that it always prejudiced me against the 
Hoepfner process. Cathode. 

New York, September 10th, 1900. 





German Patents. 


Sir: The prejudice against the German Patent Office which prevails 
among a large number of American patent attorneys and many classes 
of American inventors is occasioned by the great differences between 
the German and American patent practice. The German Patent Office 
only grants protection for an idea by means of which some new effect is 
obtained. For example, assuming that all locomotives were at the pres- 
ent day provided with inside steam cylinders and somebody were to 
design a locomotive with outside cylinders, a patent would be granted 
in America for the new construction, but not in Germany, because the 
“useful effect” obtained from the locomotive is not increased. American 
claims for a machine are usually a summary of details of the construc- 
tion, constituting certain new combinations, while German claims are a 
statement of the characteristic features by means of which some new 
effect is obtained. The most usual forms of American claims are “In 
the combination with | We CHOTA eae s eae 
comprising ........ ” (so many details of the construction), while the 
form of a German claim is usually, “A ........ characterized by the fact 
that is arranged in such a manner that ........ > (such and such 
an effect is obtained), or “A characterized by ........ ”” some- 
thing by which some new effect is obtained). 

This brief explanation will show that there is an essential difference 
between the practice before the American and German patent offices 
and this difference accounts for the misunderstanding on the part of 
American patent attorneys and inventors of the doings of the German 
Patent Office. It will be seen that some inventions for which American 
patents have been obtained, can still be refused protection in Germany, 
because they only relate to new combinations by means of which no new 
technical effect is obtained. When considering the question whether to 
apply for a German patent or not for any given invention the inventor 
should first ascertain whether a new, essential, technical effect is ob- 
tained by the same. If such a new effect is obtained and this can be 
proved, it is certain that a patent can be obtained for the invention in 
Germany. An invention is regarded as new if it has not been previously 
used in Germany nor disclosed in print in any country during the last 
100 years. 

The growing importance of German industry is increasing the value 
of German patents. Experience shows that good patents can now be as 
readily disposed of in Germany as in America. For this reason invent- 
ors would do well to get rid of their prejudice. When they have new 
inventions of real industrial value by means of which some desirable end 
is obtained that has not been attained before, they can confidently apply 
for protection in Germany, with the certainty that the invention wili be 
considered on its true merits at the Patent Office, and with as good a 
prospect of financial success as in the United States. 

H. & W. Pataky. 
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Berlin, Germany, August 30th, 1900. 


THE RAPID DETERMINATION OF COPPER AND NICKEL IN 
SULPHIDE ORES AND MATTE. 





Written for The Engineering and Mining Journal by Titus Ulke. 





It is a well-known fact that the methods for determining nickel and 
copper in sulphide ores described in the standard works require consid- 
erably more time than is usually at the disposal of the metallurgical 
chemist. With a view to shortening the time required the following 
method which is both rapid and commercially accurate, has been adopted 
by the chemists of the Canadian Copper Company, at Copper Cliff, and 
by Mr. D. P. Shuler, of the Great Lakes Copper Company, Sudbury, On- 
tario, to whom credit is due for some of the improvements described 
below. 

Weigh out (in duplicate, if necessary) 1 gram of the ore pulverized to 
80 or 100-mesh and place the sample in a Griffin beaker about 4 in. high 
and 21% in. in diameter and add 4 c.c. of 50 per cent. sulphuric acid and 
about 10 to.15 ¢.c. of strong hydrochloric acid. Evaporate on a steam- 
heated plate until effervescence ceases; then add 5 to 10 c.c. of nitric acid 
and run to dryness. This takes from 1 to 2 hours. Add water and filter 
into a narrow lipless beaker about 1% in. in diameter and 4 in. high. 
After adding 10 drops of nitric acid deposit the copper from the solution 
by electrolysis over night, using from two to three-tenths of an ampere 
for each assay. 

On the following morning take off the cathode with its copper deposit, 
washing it first with water and then with alcohol and either burn off the 
latter or place the cathode in a hot air bath to dry. The solution, now 
free from copper, is oxidized with hydrogen peroxide, heated to boiling 
and the iron precipitated by a large excess of ammonia under or in front 
of a hood. To this iron precipitate on the filter is added 5 to 10 c.c. of 
ammonia, and it is stirred up by a jet of hot water and washed. It is 
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now dissolved in hot dilute sulphuric acid, 1 part of acid to 5 parts of 
water, and reprecipitated by an excess of ammonia and this process is 
repeated, making in all three precipitations of iron with ammonia. The 
three filtrates, which should not much exceed half a liter in bulk when 
combined, are united and evaporated down to about 200 c.c., this evap- 
oration taking about an hour. To the nickel solution, contained in a 
flat-bottomed beaker with ground-tops and approximately 3 in. in diam- 
eter and 4 in. high, is added about 100 c.c. of ammonia. It is now ready 
for the electro-deposition of the nickel. 

Four nickel determinations can be made in from 2 to 4 hours’ time, 
when 8 Grove cells or 10 Edison-Lalande batteries are employed, each 
assay requiring a current of about 2 to 3 amperes. The anodes are made 
from very pure and soft iron wire (hay wire No. 14), about 1/16 in. thick, 
bent into spirals about % in. in diameter, and the cathodes consist of 
irido-platinum cylinders about 2% in. high and 1% in. in diameter with 
stems 4 in. long. The cathodes should be ordered free from holes and 
blisters, with stems extra hard and weighing about 22.5 grams, no cath- 
ode to vary more than 10 milligrams from the standard weight. These 
can readily be secured from the firm of Eimer & Amend, New York. 

The beaker with the nickel solution is placed on an iron stand under 
the electrodes, covered by two pieces of thin star-glass or a split watch- 
glass and gently heated over an alcohol lamp to a temperature of about 
65° C. during the process of deposition. When the latter is considered 
complete a few drops of the solution is pipetted off and tested with po- 
tassium sulphocarbonate—a 50 per cent. mixture of equal parts of CS: 
and K2S, which temporarily colors pink a solution containing traces of 
nickel. This test solution, which is conveniently retained in a patent 
drop bottle, must be kept in the dark, as it is injuriously affected by 
light. The nickel on the cathode is washed with water and alcohol, and 
the latter burned or dried off in a hot air bath. The iron anodes are 
washed with water and have simply to be heated to prepare them for 
further use. These very cheap and practical anodes may be employed 
for as many as 30 or 40 determinations before they become too rusty 
and scale off. 

The total time required for the above determinations of both nickel 
and copper is not more than a day, as a sample received at 4 p. m. may 
be analyzed and the results reported by noon on the following day. The 
results obtained ordinarily check to within 0.1 per cent. 

When it is desired to determine the copper and nickel in common 
matte, only % a gram of the sample is weighed out and any insoluble 
residue found present need not be filtered off before proceeding with 
the deposition of the copper. In other respects the above outlined method 
of analyzing ores containing nickeliferous pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
is followed with matte and equally good results are obtained. 

Convenient stands for the electrolytic apparatus with aluminum 
frames can be obtained from Richards & Co., of Chicago, Ill., from whom 
the Great Lakes Copper Company secured the stands employed by its 
chemist. The aluminum bars are \% in. square and are adjusted on the 
vertical supports to a height of about 14 in. above the base. Each frame 
should have at least 4 places for suspending the electrodes spaced about 
4 in. between centers, and should have all holes for the flat-tipped alum- 
inum binding screws of full depth. The stands are preferably placed 
under a hood to draw off the fumes of ammonia produced by heating 
the nickel electrolyte. The current should always be turned on before 
the electrodes are immersed in the electrolyte as the iron anodes are apt 
to disintegrate when ieft in the warm ammoniacal solution in open cir- 
cuit. Platinum anodes cannot be employed, as they are attacked by the 
hot solution and in this case as much as a milligram of platinum may 
be deposited with the nickel on the cathode, thereby causing large errors 
in the results. Good flat-botomed beakers of Bohemian glass and con- 
venient size for the above nickel and copper determinations and having 
ground tops can be secured from Eberbach & Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE HELICOIDAL WIRE SYSTEM OF QUARRYING.* 
By N. Pellati. 


In describing this method of quarrying marble and other stone, the 
author says that cuts from 10 to 15 m. long, and of similar depth, are 
made by the helicoidal wire (a wire-cord formed of three hard steel 
wires twisted together with a very slow pitch), in rocks of slight 
hardness with an advance varying from 4 to 15 cm. per hour; and 
among the tages of this method may be mentioned the suppres- 
sion of shot-ff "ig, rapidity of excavation and the diminution of ‘waste 
—important in the case of marble—occupying valuable ground or en- 
tailing great expense for its removal. Formerly, in order to permit 
the running wire to enter a rock mass, it was necessary to sink a few 
holes—at least three, but generally four—for receiving the frames car- 
rying the guide pulleys over which the wire passed; and, considering 
the rigidity of the cord, the pulleys must have a diameter of about 
60 cm., requiring a shaft at least 1.2 m. wide. In Belgium these shafts 
were sunk by a rotary borer consisting of a steel tube the crown of 
which, aided by the action of sand and water, made an annular cut 
in the rock; but this borer was only suitable for vertical shafts. 

In the large quarries of Carrara the helicoidal wire was used with 
advantage for subdividing the blocks of quarried rock; but the nature 
of these quarries did not permit of its being used for cutting out blocks 
from the rock mass, although such use would have overcome certain 
difficulties of working insurmountable by other methods. An attempt 
was indeed made to sink a few shafts by means of small shots for 
applying this method; but the work was slow and difficult, while 
powder might d e the marble, and the application of the helicoidal 
wire itself was alsd attended with difficulty, so that the need was 
felt of means for cutting into the rock in any direction without the 
necessity for sinking shafts. 

The problem was solved by Sig. A. Monticolo, with what he calls 
the “penetrating pulley,” by means of which simple boreholes of slight 
diameter can be substituted for the shafts. This pulley enters the 
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rock at the same time as the helicoidal wire which guides it, follows 
the cut which it slightly enlarges, while the pivot, its bearings in a 
fork, and also the carriage that follows it up, advance in the borehole 
along the plane of the cut that is being made. The pulley is a disc 
of 50 mm. diameter and 8 mm. thick, this thickness being slightly less 
than that of the helicoidal wire; and in its periphery is turned a 
groove of semi-circular section. The disk has a small hub in the 
center for carrying a steel spindle, and is sunk in a steel fork, cylin- 
drical outside, of 64 mm. diameter; and, following the fork, a series 
of tubes of equal diameter constitute a column that can be lengthened 
at will, and inside which passes a pipe for lubricating the pivots. This 
appliance is completed by a carriage, which is fixed to the rock in any 
position by three screws; and a slow automatic feed is given to the 
tube column, and therefore to the penetrating pulley, by a pulley 
outside the rock face carrying the helicoidal wire. 

For making a cut into the rock a few holes of 6 to 7 cm. diameter 
must first be bored for receiving the forks that carry the pulley 
spindles; and the helicoidal wire is made to run over two penetrating 
pulleys or over one penetrating and one ordinary pulley, the latter 
arranged on the face of the quarry. When the penetrating pulley 
acquires a rapid rotation owing to the motion of the cord, it is pressed 
strongly against the rock; and the cord projecting from its groove 
wears away the rock, so as to make a cut into which the pulley pene- 
trates, thanks to its slight thickness. If it be required to widen the 
cut a little, the pulley is sufficient for that purpose, with the aid of 
silicious sand and water which are continually fed into the cut. Dur- 
ing this time the fork carrying the pulley follows the borehole, de- 
scending as the cut progresses; and thus the helicoidal wire, while 
guided by the penetrating pulley, serves in turn to protect the latter, 
being the only part subjected to the wearing influence of the rock. 

It was found in practice, however, that the groove of the penetrating 
pulley, although protected by the wire, deteriorated at the edges 
through the action of the silicious sand; and again the pulley pivots, 
always immersed in a mixture of sand and water, also became worn. 
To meet the first of these difficulties the inventor conceived the idea 
of maintaining the form of the groove by facilitating wear on the 
inside, so as to render it equal to that of the edges; and this is effected 
by making at the bottom of the groove a narrow slit 15 mm. deep 
and 1% mm. wide, so that the bearing surface of the wire is reduced, 
the wear is equalized over the whole cross section of the groove, and 
thus, while the groove always retains the same form and depth, the 
diameter of the pulley becomes slowly and almost imperceptibly di- 
minished. The second difficulty was overcome by entirely inclosing 
the pivot bearings except, of course, where the pivot enters; and along 
the annular surface of contact between the pivot and its bearings, 
a piece of cloth is twisted in its groove, being kept tight by an india- 
rubber ring. In this manner sand is prevented from getting into the 
bearings, although oil can penetrate by a narrow chink, so that the 
pivots run for a long time without appreciable wear. 

With Signor Monticolo’s improvement the helicoidal wire soon came 
into practical use; and not only vertical cuts, but also oblique and 
nearly horizontal cuts were made; the latter rendered possible because 
there is no clamping or dragging of the wire. In March, 1898, several 
vertical cuts, from 8 to 9 m. deep and 15 m. long, starting two or three 
from the same borehole, were made at the Campanile Quarry, Carrara, 
cutting from the rock mass about 400 cubic meters of valuable marble, 
most of which would otherwise have been lost. Some oblique and 
horizontal cuts were afterward made at the same quarry, so as to per- 
mit removal of the masses that had been cut out on their vertical side; 
and when this paper was written a cut was in progress, 15 m. long 
and 5 m. deep, making an angle of 5° with the horizon. 

The invention, thus improved, has given good results at several 
quarries in Spain and Belgium, as well as in Italy, while negotiations 
are on foot for its use in France and Hungary; and the Maison Thonar- 
Dejaiffe, of Namur, Belgium, has acquired the right to grant licenses. 


THERMOMETERS IN GERMANY.—The Chancellor of the German 
Empire has issued an ordinance to the effect that the Reaumur ther- 
mometer will not be admitted to official control after January 1st, 1901. 
This will lead to the exclusive use of the Centigrade thermometer 
in Germany. 


GOLD IN NORWAY.—According to a dispatch to the Christiana 
“Press,” valuable discoveries of gold have been made at Karasjok, in 
Finmarken. The gold is alluvial, and one expedition is said to be 
washing gold at the rate of $220 a day. In other rivers, too, washing 
is carried on successfully. The expedition have been organized by 
miners returned from Klondike, where most of them have been un- 
fortunate, but they are of opinion that the prospects in the Lapland 
rivers are very promising. As, however, is well known, small quanti- 
ties of gold are constantly found in the rivers of Lapland and Finland, 
but hardly sufficient to pay the cost of extraction on a large scale. 
But perhaps men with more experience and better apparatus may be 
more successful. 


MINES IN NATAL.—The London “Engineer” says that some dis- 
satisfaction has been occasioned among Natal mine owners by a decision 
of the Natal Compensation Committee, acting on instructions, not to 
recognize any claims for damages to mines during the war. Large 
companies will be able to stand the loss, but to several smaller ones 
the decision means actual ruin. In one instance the enemy destroyed 
the whole of the machinery, locomotives, and tram line of a small mine 
owned by a few individuals who had embarked their all in the venture. 
The damage done is estimated at £7,000, and the owners have no means 
of restarting work unless they get a promise of compensation. The 
mine owners have formed a committee to represent the matter to the 
Secretary of State. The mines throughout the colony are generally 
being got into working order, although some delay is being experienced 
in obtaining new machinery to replace that damaged by the Boers. 
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NOTES FROM THE ATLIN DISTRICT, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Written for The Engineering and Mining Journal by W. M. Brook. 





Owing to the new discoveries of gold at Cape Nome and later the 
strike on the Koyokuk River, which is also in Alaska, the population of 
the Atlin District has been reduced over one-half from what it was a 
year ago. It was demonstrated by last season’s work that the gravel de- 
posits were well suited for hydraulic mining but not rich enough to pay 
to mine by the ordinary crude method of sluicing. However, there were 
exceptional claims that paid upwards of 6 oz. gold per day to the men, 
but they were shallow diggings and now most of these are worked out. 
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, also has charge of the company operating on Boulder, which Mr. De La 


Mar is handling for a French syndicate. The Birch Creek ground is 
controlled by London capital, which is represented by Mr. Williams. 
George A. Bracket, formerly of Minneapolis, is operating his hydraulic 
plant on Willow, adjoining Nugget Point, which has so proven to 
be the richest part of the district. The companies which I have men- 
tioned will invest $500,000 this year in improvements on their Atlin 
placers. 

Considerable attention is being paid to the new discoveries of quartz. 
On Monroe Mountain, which is about 2 miles west of the Stevendyke 
benches on Pine Creek and 7 miles from Atlin, the Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton Company bonded a group of claims late last fall for $7,000. Under 





SUNRISE FLUME, PINE CREEK, ATLIN DISTRICT, B. C. 


The benches running parallel with the streams have proven to be even 
richer than the creek beds. The illustration of claim No. 98 below dis- 
covery on Spruce Creek shows the dump of gravel excavated during the 
winter months preparatory to sluicing. A lot of 150 yards previously 
washed from the same drift averaged over $6 per cubic yard. Sixteen 
other drifts have been made at intervals along the south benches of 
Spruce Creek from discovery claim running down stream for over 2 
miles, and from these which are now open for inspection can be taken 
gravel containing $1 per yard and upwards. With two exceptions these 
tunnels are not on bed-rock. 

Hydraulic mining is by no means an experiment in the Atlin District, 
for we have four complete plants operating successfully on Wright, 





GOLD NUGGET FROM ATLIN, B. C. 


Boulder, Birch and Williow creeks. In addition to these, the Sunrise 
Mining Company has over 200 men in its employ building flumes, digging 
ditches and by August will have the large giants piping on Pine Creek 
placer claims. The company has contracted to wash out this for 80 
per cent. of the returns. This company has for its manager L. H. Griffith, 
of Seattle, Wash., and the works are superintended by Fred Cook, a 
well-known California mining man. In 40 days this company has built 
3 miles of ditch and flume with a capacity of not less than 4,000 miners’ 
inches of water. 

Wright Creek is being exploited by parties connected with the White 
Pass & Yukon Railroad under the management of C, Christopher, who 


the supervision of R. D. Featherstonhaugh a tunnel was started about 
1,500 ft. above the base of the mountain on a ledge which varies from 
4 to 7 ft. in width. The first 100 tons which was hauled to their 5- 
stamp mill in Atlin yielded $9,000, paying for the mine and leaving a 
balance. Hardly 20 ft. has been drifted on this rich lode. An ideal mine 
could hardly be wished for with more favorable surroundings. A mill 
site can be secured within 2 miles or thereabouts at the foot of Pine 
Creek Falls, where an average of 20,000 miner’s inches of water falls 90 
ft. for six months in the year, and the volume of water is reduced about 
one-half during the winter months. 

The Anaconda Group, near Atlin Lake, under bond by the same par- 
ties, has suspended development work pending the decision of titles by 
the Supreme Court. The Yellow Jacket Claim on Pine, near Discovery, 
owned by Mr. Wise and Dr. Runnels, of Skagway, Alaska, is also in dis- 
pute. The surface croppings of this ledge show any amount of free gold. 
No shafts, drifts or cross-cuts have been made on this property of suffi- 





SUNRISE DitcH, ATLIN DISTRICT, B. C. 


cient extent to determine the magnitude of pay ore. The numerous 
chunks of free gold, ranging in weight from 5 to 30 oz. found on the 
near-by placers, most of which have so far been unearthed below the 
Yellow Jacket, together with the character of the gold, is convincing 
proof that it has come from this source. 

The Engineer Group of quartz claims on Taku Arm, across from the 
Golden Gate, was bonded this summer by people interested in the White 
Pass & Yukon Railroad. This locality mentioned is about 40 miles west 
of Atlin, where a chain of lakes intersects mountain ranges some 4,000 
or 5,000 ft. in elevation. There has been a large number of locations 
made for quartz around the section named and some fine specimens 
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carrying free gold are st ~wn by the locators. Most of the prospecting 
has been done in the last 18 months and there has now been enough 
development work done to form an estimate on the value of the ledges 
at present discovered. 

The British Columbian Government is offering very liberal induce- 
ments to capital in order that this new mining field may be developed. 
R. C. Lowry, Provincial Surveyor for Atlin, contributed some valuable 
information on this point in the “Engineering and Mininig Journal” of 
June 16th last. The annual report of the Minister of Mines, Victoria,, 
for the year 1899, published not long ago, gave a very accurate as well as 
interesting account of last season’s operations in the district. 

The government officers deserve a great deal of credit for the way 
they administer the laws and especially for the good roads that are ex- 
tended to every gold-producing creek, thus relieving the miner of a very 
heavy expense. 

By an act of the Dominion Government the alien bill which this Prov- 
ince placed on its statute book January, 1898, has been repealed. Now 
an American citizen has equal rights here with a British subject. The 
Dominion telegraph line via the Teslin route and Yukon will be com- 
pleted very soon, connecting Dawson and Atlin with the outside world 
by wire. 

A very large area of country embraced in this part of British Colum- 
bia is yet unexplored. We have had no idle men in camp all summer. 
Anyone who wanted work could get employment at from $4 to $5 per 
day. Atlin offers practical mining men as good returns for their capital 
invested as they can possibly obtain in any other gold field in the world. 

The nugget shown in the accompanying photograph was found July 
24th, 1900, and the owner has refused an offer of $700 for it. A num- 
ber of other large nuggets have been washed out from claims on this 
portion of Pine Creek adjoining the Stevendyke. This negative was de- 
veloped August Ist, 1900, and Muirhead Brothers, the owners, have given 
their consent to have it published. 


ALUMINUM AT A MODERATE PRICE.* 





By M. Heroult. 





In this paper the author, who is engineer and manager of the 
Societe Electro-Metallurgique de Froges (France), and whose name 
is well known in connection with the metallurgy of aluminum, apolo- 
gizes for the mention of his own labors; an apology which was hardly 
needed, since it would be impossible to write of aluminum without 
recalling his work. 

In 1886 the world’s consumption of aluminum was about 1% tons, 
that metal costing 80fr. per kg.; but in 1899 the consumption exceeded 
5,000 tons, the price having fallen to about 3fr. per kg.; while at 
the present time no less than 2,500 tons of this metal are employed 
in the steelworks of France and other countries, the remainder being 
worked up into various objects. 

Aluminum has been substituted for several other metals in special 
applications, and it certainly plays an important part in the produc- 
tion of alloys, while its general use for overhead electric conductors 
ean be looked forward to in the not far distant future. In fact, its 
conductivity for equal sectional areas is 60 per cent. that of copper; 
and a comparison of the densities will show that an electric line in 
aluminum will weigh for equal conductibility half that of one in cop- 
per. Aluminum, therefore, is more economical even at its present 
price, which is likely to be still further reduced; and that is not the 
only advantage possessed by this metal, as a comparison of weights 
and resistance to tensile strain shows that its use permits the use of 
longer spans in a line, thus reducing the number of posts or other 
supports. 

The true pioneers of the industry, whose processes approached very 
nearly the conditions of present practice, are Dr. Kleiner, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and the Brothers Cowles, of Cleveland, O. About 1884 
large works at the last-named place and also at Milton-on-Trent, in 
England, began to produce aluminum alloys at comparatively low 
prices; but these manufactures have since disappeared owing to the 
competition of new methods. 

The only method which has survived is that known as the Heroult 
process in Europe and Hall process in America, consisting in the elec- 
trolytic decomposition, in a carbon vessel, of alumina dissolved in 
cryolite, melted by means of a carbon anode not soluble but combus- 
tible. Persuaded that aluminum could be produced by electrolysis, the 
author endeavored, after many failures with the aqueous solution, to 
decompose the melted hologenous salts by electric current; but he 
encountered many difficulties through want of suitable apparatus, be- 
cause at that period (about 1886) the electrical industry was far from 
having attained its present development. After numerous disappoint- 
ments he received great encouragement when, on endeavoring to elec- 
trolyze molten cryolite, the iron cathode melted, allowing the contents 
of the crucible to escape. The temperature at which he operated, and 
the few Bunsen cells he used at that time, were not sufficient to account 
for this melting of the iron; and examination of the broken pieces of 
the cathode led to the belief that an alloy had been formed. A few 
days afterward, having endeavored to lower the temperature of the 
electrolyte by mixing with it some double chloride of sodium and 
aluminum, the author was surprised to notice that the carbon anode 
bore evident traces of corrosion; and he concluded that he had had 
to deal with an oxide the reduction of which had been effected at 
the expense of the anode. On inquiring into the matter, he found that 
what had been sold for the double chloride was in reality alumina 
obtained by the decomposition of chloride by humidity; and from this 
experience to the process now employed for making aluminum there 
was only one step, although that step was a difficult one. 

Several authorities have asserted that the alumina is not electro- 
lyzed, thus contradicting the declaration to that effect in the author’s 
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patent; but he has proved that this substance is electrolizable by melt- 
ing with the arc and decomposing alumina by the electric current. 
He obtained a quantity of metal, which if not large attained several 
hundred grammes; and this is a step toward the assertion that, in 
the process now employed, there is electrolysis of the alumina pure and 
simple. In fact, if we electrolyze cryolite alone we obtain aluminum; 
and no fluorine will make its appearance. This latter substance is 
therefore fixed for forming, with the excess of sodium fluoride, a com- 
pound which is permanent at the temperature employed; and this 
substance may be shown to exist by braying the cooled mass in a 
mortar and digesting it in water, when there will be obtained an 
insoluble portion having the composition with all the characteristics 
of cryolite, and a soluble portion which is nothing else than acid 
fluoride of sodium. On the other hand, if the experiment be made 
at a high temperature, no aluminum will be formed; but a disengage- 
ment of sodium vapor will be noticed. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these manifestations, as regards 
the explanation sought, is that the effect of the electrolysis is to pre- 
cipitate (on the cathode) sodium which, if in the liquid state, reduces 
the fluoride of aluminum; and in this case only will the last-named 
metal appear. If the temperature be higher the sodium will make 
its appearance as vapor, and reduction of the aluminum fluoride will 
not be effected through want of time with the absence of favorable 
circumstances; and in such case there is probably a doubling of the 
cryolite, since, although the fluoride of sodium be not in excess, the 
fluorine must be fixed by the electrolyte. This granted, the part played 
by the alumina is easily explained. In fact, on the one hand we have 
a liquid compound containing fluor in excess, and on the other alumina 
and carbon; and it is evident that, if the formation heats of alumina 
and fluoride are comparable, we shall have, in favor of the conversion 
of alumina into fluoride, the fact that the oxygen of the alumina can 
burn in contact with the anode. In reality this is just what occurs; 
and the reaction in question, although secondary, only takes place in 
contact with the positive carbon. 

The aluminum industry has paved the way for electro-metallurgy 
generally; and it must also be credited with having stimulated the 
utilization of natural forces that previously ran to waste. The 
Societe pour l’Industrie d’Aluminum de Neuhausen has works driven 
by water power at that place in Switzerland, at Rheinfelden in the 
Duchy of Baden, and at Gastein in Austria, while receiving its alumina 
from the Bergius Works in Silesia. In France two companies make 
aluminum—the Societe d’Alais et de la Carmargue which produces 
its alumina at Salindres in the Gard, and the Societe Electro-Metallur- 
gique, which makes its alumina at Gardanne in the Bouches-du-Rhone. 
The British Aluminum Company of Foyers, in Scotland, which makes 
its alumina at Larne Harbor, in Ireland, possesses works at Greenock 
and also at Milton-on-Trent, while the power station of the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company is at Niagara Falls. All these various works, 
which utilize about 50,000 H. P., produced last year more than 5,000 
tons of aluminum, representing a value of 16,000,000 fr., or about $3,- 
200,000; while the importance of the industry is steadily increasing. 


“AMERICAN” BLAST FURNACE IN BELGIUM.—The London “Min- 
ing Journal” says: “At Couillet, in Belgium, a new large blast fur- 
nace has been completed. It is the first blast furnace of the American 
type erected on the continent of Europe.” 





ELECTRIC PLANTS AT COAL MINES IN SCOTLAND.—A Glasgow 
paper recently stated that a project is on foot in the West of Scotland 
for establishing on or near the coalfields stations for generating elec- 
trical energy on a large scale. The scheme, which has been under 
consideration for a considerable time, embraces portions of the coun- 
ties of Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, Stirlingshire, and Dum- 
bartonshire. The promoters of the scheme propose to supply electricity 
in bulk for power, traction, and lightign purposes to local authorities 
and other large consumers. 





AMERICAN PROSPECTORS IN SIBERIA.—United States Commer- 
cial Agent Greener, at Vladivostok, Siberia, writes to the State Depart- 
ment as follows: “In 1896, the Government dispatched to the shores of 
the Sea of Okhotsk an expedition which, according to the latest news, 
has found rich alluvial drifts. There have recently arrived at this port 
direct from the United States 6 practical American miners under the 
auspices of the Russo-Chinese Bank. They are supplied with modern 
machinery, are men of experience, and go to the Yumen, where rich 
discoveries are reported.”’ 





A FRENCH NICKEL PROCESS.—A new process for the production 
of nickel has been announced by a French metallurgical society. The 
object of the process is to obtain pure nickel in two operations only, 
starting from the nickel matte. In the first operation the matte is 
treated in the Manhes converter, the iron being thus totally elimi- 
nated, and a crude nickel is obtained, which only contains about 3 per 
cent. of sulphur. The second operation consists in treating in an open- 
hearth furnace the crude nickel previously obtained, and by means 
of special desulphurizing re-agents the true color of pure nickel is 
secured. 





TRADE MARKS IN CHILE.—The Chilean Trade Mark Laws have 
hitherto been very unsatisfactory, says the London “Engineer.” Lately, 
however, a step in the right direction has been taken. An act has 
recently been passed which provides that, in the case of an action 
for infringement, the judge may be allowed, providing the original 
mark has been duly registered, to use his discretion as to whether 
or not the infringing mark is intended to deceive the public. For- 
merly, to successfully bring an action, the infringing mark had to be 
an exact copy, any little alteration, however slight, being sufficient 
to render a prosecution useless. 
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THE CALORIMETRIC ASSAY OF COPPER.* 





By J. D. Audley Smith. 





Heine’s “blue test” for copper, as described by the authorities gen- 
erally, calls for a set of standard colors; and there has been some 
discussion concerning the relative superiority, for this purpose, of 
sulphate and nitrate solutions. The whole matter evidently hinges 
on the preservation of the standard colors in well-stoppered bottles. 
The apparatus described by G. L. Heath cannot be much improved, 
when very accurate readings are required. 

The following method was devised for the purpose of doing away 
with preserved sets of standard colors, by making a fresh standard 
for each batch of assays. The solutions are prepared in the usual way, 
each ammoniacal solution being filtered into its separate bottle, and 
then filled up to the containing-mark and thoroughly mixed. A 
similar color-bottle, with an “S” etched upon it, to distinguish it 
from the other bottles, which are numbered to correspond with the 
samples, is kept to run the standard. About 150 c.c. of water is 
put into it, and then the amount of acid (sulphuric or nitric) present 
in each determination, followed by 30 c.c. of ammonia (s. g. 0.90), 
which should make the mixture strongly ammonical. 

The liquid is now made up almost to the containing-mark (200 c.c.), 
say within 1 c.c. The lowest assay is selected first and placed along- 
side the standard, which, at the beginning, contains no copper. A 
copper-sglution is then dropped into the standard from a burette; and 
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the precipitate with a jet into the original vessel, the operation can 
be performed in less than a minute, and with very little water. The 
solution is now reprecipitated with ammonia, and the filtrate is com- 
bined with that obtained from the first precipitation. One final wash- 
ing is enough (0.1 ammonia) for any material not running over 1.5 per 
cent. of copper. 

Slag-Assay.—One gramme is boiled in a dish with 15 c.c. of water; 
then 5 c.c. of HNOs is added along with 5 cc. of 1 to 1 H:xSQs The 
digestion is carried on until the slag is thoroughly decomposed, and 
any sulphur globules are yellow. It is not necessary to dehydrate the 
silica; and as decomposition is immediate, there is rarely any delay 
at this point. The assay is now treated in the way as described above 
for the tailings-assay; only, care should be taken to avoid using too 
large quantities of water in washing and transferring precipitates. 
A third precipitation of the iron has always resulted in a filtrate free 
from copper when working on blast-furnace slags; but in analyzing 
high-grade slags, some copper may remain in the second precipitate. 
The standard is prepared as already described, and the colors are care- 
fully matched. When one gramme is taken, each c.c. of copper-solution 
is equivalent to 0.25 per cent. of copper. Green tints generally result 
in a low reading. Organic matter is the principal cause; but con- 
siderable percentages of arsenic will also interfere, and produce tints 
which it is impossible to compare. Small percentages of arsenic have 


no effect. 
The advantages of the above method over the usual method of using 
sets of standard colors are: ‘ 





KLONDIKE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S DRIFTS, SPRUCE CREEK, B. C. 


after each addition the bottle is well shaken and compared with 
the assay-sample. This operation is repeated until the two shades 
match exactly, when the burette is read and the assay-result is cal- 
culated. The assay next in order of depth of color is now taken and 
treated in the same way, and so on, until the batch is completed. It 
will be found that the volume of the deepest colors is from 1 to 2 c.c. 
less than the standard, which has increased by successive additions 
of copper-solution. This is corrected by adding the necessary amount 
of water to the assay, just before the last one or two drops of copper- 
solution are added to the standard. 

The copper-solution contains 5 grammes chemically pure copper per 
2,000 c.c., and is made by dissolving the metal in a small quantity of 
nitric acid and diluting, so that 1 c.c.—=0.0025 gramme Cu. 

It is convenient to have a syphon-attachment, for filling the burette 
with this solution. 

Tailings-Assay.—One gramme is digested on a hot plate with from 
3 to 5 c.c. of HNOs to 3 c.c. of HCl, and 5 c.c. of H2SO«. Rapid heating 
will soon decompose the mineral; and the treatment should be con- 
tinued until the sulphur globules which form are quite yellow. Add 
about 30 c.c. of water; then an excess of ammonia-water (s. g. 0.90) 
Mix thoroughly and filter hot, through a S. and S. folded filter No. 
588 or a very rapid paper. Wash the iron precipitate twice with 1/10 
ammonia-water; then dissolve off again into the original vessel with 
5 c.c. of 1 to 1 HeSO. and hot water. By lifting the filter and its 
contents out of the funnel, then opening it out and washing back 





*Abstract of paper read at the Canadian meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 


1. In a small office space is valuable, and a set of standard colors 
will take up room which may be used for something else. 

2. An exact match is made with each assay. 

3. The assays are read from a fresh standard, and not from a bottle 
which may have been made up months before. 

It was found that Mr. G. L. Heath’s bottle was expensive, and easily 
broken. A bottle which is inexpensive, stands the wear of the assay- 
office of a works, and, at the same time, gives excellent result, is a 
square bottle, No. 5675 of Eimer & Amend’s catalogue, 2 in. in 
diameter, and 4% in. high from bottom to neck, upon which any 
required markings for contained volumes can be readily etched, ac- 
cording to the desire of the assayer. 


THE ASSAY OF COPPER MATERIALS FOR GOLD AND SILVER.* 
By A. R. Ledoux. 





The so-called “combination method” is generally used in assaying 
bar copper for silver. It has been modified from time to time. Briefly 
outlined as now practiced, it is as follows: One A. T. of the borings 
is dissolved in dilute nitric acid. When solution is complete the 
liquid is boiled and then filtered to remove gold. The filtrate is treated 
with sufficient salt solution to precipitate all the silver, but avoiding 
any unnecessary excess. The liquid is allowed to stand over night 
and next morning the silver chloride is collected on a fresh filter, 


*Criticism_of paper read by L. D, Godshal]l before the American Institute 
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which, together with the paper containing the gold and insoluble 
matter, is scorified and cupelled. Formerly many assayers added 
sulphuric acid to‘the nitric acid solution of the copper and silver 
and then acetate of lead, thus producing a heavy precipitate of sulphate 
of lead which was supposed to entangle the silver chloride and prevent 
it from passing through the filter. As a matter of fact, the use of 
sulphuric acid and lead salts is entirely unnecessary. Very few 
assayers now make use of them. If it is not possible to let the silver 
chloride settle over night accurate results may be obtained by stirring 
the liquid vigorously with some form of mechanical stirrer for half 
an hour. The silver chloride may then be easily filtered without fear 
of any of it escaping through the filter. The same result may be 
attained by blowing air through the liquid. It is quite possible to 
make an accurate assay by this method in three hours. In some 
cases, noticeably those in which the copper is very free from impuri- 
ties and the gold contents small, the correct gold assay may be 
obtained by parting the bead obtained by this process. In many cases, 
however, the gold assay obtained by the above process is too low, 
even though the gold be removed from the liquid by filtration before 
adding the salt solution. It woyld appear that sometimes the gold is 
present in the copper in some combination which is soluble in nitric 
acid or strong nitrate of copper solution. However, it may be, and 
frequently is, necessary to resort to the “all-fire method” to obtain 
correct results. This method consists in weighing out a number of 
1/10 A. T. portions—usually ten—and scorifying them with lead until 
most of the copper is removed—then cupelling the lead-buttons either 
separately or uniting them five and five, rescorifying, and the cupell- 
ing. This method is expensive and laborious, involving many scorifi- 
cations and the use of much test-lead. The first scorification must 
be conducted at a high temperature, and the operations consume 
a great deal of time and muffle-room. But the gold obtained is 
usually appreciably more than can be extracted by the combination- 
method—though it does not seem to bear any fixed ratio to it even 
in the same class of copper. In general, in 96-98 per cent. copper, 
containing from 1 to 5 oz. of gold per ton, the ‘“all-fire’ results will 
be from 0.1 to 0.3 oz. higher than can be obtained by the combination- 
method. Any method that would give correct gold and silver results 
on all classes of bar-copper at one operation, and that would avoid 
the tedious and expensive operations of the all-fire process, would 
find ready acceptance among assayers. The method described by Dr. 
Godshall seemed to offer some possibilities in this direction. To test 
the practical accuracy of this method, comparative assays were made 
in my laboratory on three samples of bar-copper, using the “‘combina- 
tion-method” for silver, and the “‘all-fire’” process for gold, alongside 
of Dr. Godshall’s method. Some preliminary experiments were made 
by the new method to obtain a knowledge of any peculiarities that 
might be developed. The process of assay was as follows: One A. T. 
of borings dissolved in dilute nitric acid (90 c.c. strong to 100 c.c. of 
water). The solution was then evaporated to expel free nitric acid, 
a little sulphuric acid (20 ¢.c.) was added, and the evaporation ccon- 
tinued. Finally the copper salts were dissolved in hot water, the 
solution diluted to 800 c.c., and allowed to cool. Then sulphuretted 
hydrogen was passed rapidly into the liquid for two minutes. A heavy 
black precipitate of sulphides was produced, which settled rapidly, 
leaving a clear blue solution. The liquid containing the precipitate 
‘was stirred rapidly and then allowed to settle for about half an hour, 
and finally the sulphides were filtered off. The filtrates in most cases 
gave no visible reaction for silver; sometimes, however, silver was 
not completely precipitated by the sulphuretted hydrogen. No reason 
was developed why this should be the case, as those solutions which 
contained silver had apparently been treated exactly like those which 
did not. The assays noted below did not show any reaction for silver 
when the filtrate was tested with salt-solution. The copper sulphide 
containing the silver and gold was dried, the papers burned in scori- 


fiers, and the residue scorified with 50 grammes of test-lead. The 
results were as follows: 
Silver—Ounces per Ton. 
Godshall Combination 
; Method. Method. 
By. MA CeCcb brad eSRRSRASh usRS SRE NSaS READ eke RaEcnEesnenakaeeee 67.70 67.20 
Se Mic RCEKeKERAS SERA EKEOA DOs kanes ha VASRRR OR aKKTRES 57.20 58.80 
2 Cicerone tier e oe ke ccc h aa 6 kee dinencawh SSaewreenh eeukse wut 59.00 59.30 
Gold—Ounces per Ton. ; 
All-Fire Method. 
Boss venahekehsdbededbuuucbae Seebetspehanesuunssbenbsieneoce 2.28 2.42 
Ns Ce ti kt ii I ee ae ee 1.89 2.10 
PRR Sari eee Nl Bei y eins chal pe eeceee canbe cen tecnehn Chee Sunes 2.06 2.18 
From the foregoing results one would infer that the new method 


can give good results on silver. But the gold-assays are too low, being 
about the figures which Would be obtained by parting the silver-beads 
obtained by the “combination-method.” The new method does not 
seem to possess any advantage over the “combination-method” in point 
of speed. When the silver chloride is stirred well or “blown down” 
with air, it can be filtered off as quickly as the sulphide precipitate. 
On the other hand, the new method requires the use of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is a noxious and troublesome reagent to handle on 
a large number of samples at the same time. 


THE OIL-BEARING SHALES OF THE COAST OF BRAZIL.* 





By John C. Branner. 





Shales rich in oil are found at several places along the coast of 
Brazil. The material has been prospected at several places, and 
samples have been examined and reported upon by competent au- 
thorities. So far as I am acquainted with them, these oil-bearing 
beds are of Cretaceous age. A glimpse at the distribution and char- 
acter of the Cretaceous rocks of the region should give us some idea 
of the possible distribution of these oil-bearing shales. Cretaceous 


_ 


*Abstract of paper read at the Canadian meeting of the American Institute 
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rocks skirt the northeast coast of Brazil from the northern part of 
the State of Espirito Santo almost or quite to the Amazon Valley. 
Here and there this narrow strip is cut in two by the encroachment 
of the sea, and the underlying gneisses, granites or other crystalline 
rocks are exposed upon the beach. In other places, the Cretaceous belt 
widens out until it is 80 kilometers or more in width. 

Along the coast from Prado, in the State of Bahia, northward to 
Natal, there is a line of bluffs from 15 to 90 meters high, interrupted 
here and there by stream-valleys. As seen from the sea, these bluffs 
are rather conspicuous and highly colored yellow, brown, red, white, 
black and purple. These colors are often so mingled as to give the 
beds a mottled or parti-colored appearance. In some places, especially 
in the southern part of the State of Sergipe, and in the northern part 
of Rio Grande do Norte, the immediate coast is covered with sand- 
dunes. Here and there these sand-dunes have been carried inland 
over the top of the Cretaceous beds, and the subsequent encroachment 
of the sea has exposed the Cretaceous rocks again, where they form 
the bases of the bluffs. 

The width of the Cretaceous belt has been determined at several 
places and varies from 0.5 up to 85 kilometers. Owing partly to the 
fact that the landward margin of the beds is generally more or less 
ragged, and partly to the lack of good maps, these measurements 
must be accepted as only approximately correct. 

In some places the Cretaceous rocks are marine deposits; the Ser- 
gipe Basin, for example, contains an abundance of marine fossils, as 
do also those of Pernambuco, Maria Farinha, the island of Itamaraca, 
and Parahyba do Norte. The Bahia beds, on the other hand, are of 
fresh-water origin. The relations of the Bahia fresh-water beds and 
the Sergipe marine beds have never been studied. North of the 
Sergipe Basin, along the Alagoas coast, oil-bearing shales are exposed 
at many places in the Cretaceous series. 

A section made across country from the coast inland at almost any 
point shows the same geology, with only local variations. In some 
places the shales are thicker; in others they are entirely wanting. 

The same company that prospected the oil-shales south of the Rio 
Camaragibe has dug several pits near the beach at Riacho Doce also. 
Boverton Redwood found the shales from this place to be richer in 
oil than those of Camaragibe District. The following table is taken 
from his report upon them: 


Composition of the Riacho Doce Shales. 
Non-volatile 


Volatile. Combustible. Ash. 
No. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
1 34.9 - 64.0 
2 46 3 19.5 34.2 
3 26.9 8.1 65.0 
4 32.8 14.6 52.6 
5 25.4 10.5 64.1 


A further examination was made by Mr. Redwood of the richest 
of these shales (No. 2). This contained 4.7 per cent. of sulphur, and 
upon distillation yielded 44.73 gallons of crude oil and 19.58 gallons 
of ammoniacal water to the ton. Mr. Redwood says further, in regard 
to these oil-shales: ‘“‘The presence of sulphur would not, however, be 
a serious drawback, if the crude oil were used as a liquid fuel, or as 
a source of gas for illuminating purposes. One ton of such oil would, 
if properly burned, afford rather more heat than two tons of good 
steam coal, and from each gallon of oil about 90 cubic feet of 60- 
candle gas could be produced. As regards the quality of the crude 
oil, it should be remarked that results obtained on the laboratory- 
scale of working are less satisfactory than those yielded when the shale 
is distilled on the manufacturing-scale in retorts of suitable construc- 
tion. The difference is far greater in the case of the ammoniacal liquor, 
and a yield of probably as mich as four times the quantity of sulphate 
of ammonia may be reckoned upon.” 

The turfa beds on Rio Marahu, just south of the Bay of Camanu, 
and 115 kilometers south of the cicty of Bahia, have been known for 
many years, and the material has been much less talked about in 
Brazil. Hartt says of this turfa: ‘“‘The material burned readily when 
ignited in a candle, affording an abundant smoky flame. . The 
material appears to be merely a mud impregnated with bitumen, and 
as it appears to exist in large quantities, it would be very valuable for 
gas-making or the manufacture of kerosene.” 

Within a few years the oil-shale deposits of Marahu passed into the 
hands of a company controlling abundant means, and the most ex- 
travagant preparations were made to manufacture soap, paraffine, vari- 
ous kinds of oils, and I know not what. A town was built about the 
extensive factories; vast quantities of expensive machinery and sup- 
plies of every kind were imported from England; and the establish- 
ment started operations on a scale out of all proportion to the possi- 
bilities of the market. As might have been expected, the whole 
business collapsed within a few months, and much of the machinery 
is now rusting in the mud of the mangrove swamps, and the empty 
houses are being devoured by white ants. I believe this is the only 
effort that has been made to utilize the oil-bearing shales of Brazil. 
It is to be regretted that the business was not conducted in a more 
conservative manner, for after so colossal a failure other companies 
will hesitate to embark in any enterprise that attempts to utilize the 
oil-shales of Brazil. 

The oil-shales of the Brazilian coast are of Cretaceous age, and the 
parti-colored beds exposed in the bluffs along that coast are for the 
most part the weathered portions of this same Cretaceous series. The 
Cretaceous strata rest upon granites, gneisses and other crystalline 
rocks, with a bed of very coarse conglomerates forming the base of 
the series. The only known exception to this is in the Serra d’Itabaina, 
in the State of Sergipe, where there is a series of beds between the 
granites and the Cretaceous that appear to be Paleozoic, though no 
fossils have been found in them. The failure of the Marahu Company 
was evidently due to extravagance and mismanagement, and cannot 
be regarded as a sufficient reason for condemning the oil-shales of 
Brazil as unworkable. 

The total thickness of the Cretaceous beds does not much exceed 
the total thickness of the mottled and parti-colored beds exposed 
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on the coast—that is, from 30 to 90 m. (100 to 300 ft.). This is shown 
by the fact that at many places the basal conglomerates are exposed, 
while at several points the crystalline rocks themselves are uncovered. 

No oil-shales are now known in Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Sergipe, or Espirito Santo; but they may be expected in 
any of those States within the Cretaceous area. 


- 


THE PROTECTION OF BLAST-FURNACE LININGS.* 





By S. S. Hartranft. 





Furnace-men of the present day agree very nearly as to the best cool- 
ing devices for the protection of blast-furnace hearths and boshes, and 
the best location of the cooling system in the brickwork for the main- 
tenance of favorable furnace lines throughout the blast. The replace- 
able bronze and copper plates are practically faultless; and there seems 
to be no reason why a furnace hearth and bosh should not be held in 
good condition by intelligent management and the use of replaceable 
plates, for a period several times the length of the average blast of to- 
day. While furnace-men have taken these precautions to protect the 
hearth and bosh beyond the life of the lining, the portion of the lining 
above the mantle has been partly protected by some and wholly ne- 
glected by others. Some would not construct a furnace without mantle 
plates, and others would not construct a furnace with them. In most 
cases, furnace-men have either trusted to Providence or to the bosh- 
plates for the continuance of favorable working conditions above the 
mantle, and the prolongation of the life of the lining; consequently fur- 
naces are constantly blown out for repairs to the lining, or for relining, 
when the hearth and bosh are in good enough condition to last through 
another blast. 

The working life of a furnace depends upon the ability of the lining, 
from the stock-line to the mantle, to withstand melting or wearing away, 





Fig. 1. 


--SECTION OF BLAST FURNACE. 


which causes extravagant fuel consumption and irregular working. Con- 
sequently, it seems that furnace-men should endeavor to ascertain the 
lines necessary to insure good economical working conditions, and to 
prqtect these lines as the hearth and bosh are protected, thereby making 
the life of the lining from the mantle to the top equal to the life of the 
hearth and bosh. 

Mr. F. E. Bachman, my predecessor in charge of the Buffalo Furnace, 
informs me that the furnace, as put in blast in 1895, had the following 
dimensions: Diameter of hearth, 11 ft.; diameter of bosh, 18 ft.; angle 
of bosh, 75°; and that it was provided with replaceable copper plates 
up to the mantle, and three rows of double-pipe cast-iron plates of the 
ordinary type above the mantle. The inner 1% in. pipe was 2% in. from 
the inner edge of the plate and the outer 1% in. pipe was 6 in. from the 
inner pipe, and parallel to it, both running lengthwise through the plate, 
which was 8 ft. in length. The first row of these plates was placed 5 in 
above the mantle, with the front edge of each plate 4% in. from the in- 
side line of the brick work; the second row was 2% ft. above the first, 
with the front edge of each plate 9 in. from the inside line of the brick 
work; and the third row was 2% ft. above the second, with the front 
edge of each plate 41% in. from the inside line of the brick work. 

After blowing-in, the furnace worked very well for the greater part 
of the first year, when it began hanging and slipping, which gradually 
became so pronounced as to interfere materially with the grade of the 
iron. About the end of the first year, the water circulation was lost on 
the inner pipes of the three rows of plates above described; after which 
there was no more hanging and slipping, while the grade of the iron 
improved and the output increased. In about a year and a half from 
the time the inner rows of pipes were lost, the outer rows were lost also; 
and, there being no water protection left, the furnace soon enlarged at 
this point to such an unfavorable diameter and shape that it became 
necessary to blow out at the end of the third year. 

On several occasions I have cut the water off from the inside pipes 
in three or four of the upper rows of bosh plates, usually after the fur- 
naces had been in blast a year or more, and the inner pipes had been 
lost in a few of these plates. A quick and favorable response was in- 
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variably noticed in the way of improvement in grade and increase in out- 
put. The ledge or offset that forms above the upper row of plates by 
the wearing away of the brick work from the original lines interferes 
with the regular descent of the stock in proportion as it grows larger; 
the effects of which (when the plates are placed, as is customary, with 
tne front edge of each a few inches from the inside line of the brick 
work), are generally noticeable about the middle of the blast. I think 
that the wearing away of the lining could be sufficiently retarded to in- 
sure the retention of favorable lines, through the period of an average 
blast, by six rows of plates above the mantle, placed 2% ft. apart, with 
their front edges at least 9 in. from the inside line of the brick work. 

It has been the experience of some furnace-men, who place plates 
above the mantle and extend them through the lining until the front 
edge of each plate is within a few inches of the inside of the brick work, 
that the furnace does better work when the first row of pipes in the 
plates burns off, and the diameter of the furnace enlarges until the 
second or rear row of pipes prevents further enlargement in diameter. 
When the last row of pipes in these plates burns off and all protection 
is lost a further enlargement in diameter causes extravagant fuel con- 
sumption and irregular working, to such an extent that it becomes nec- 
essary to blow out the furnace and put in a new lining. It seems, there- 
fore, from experience with these plates, that in a furnace of modern 
lines to secure the protection of plates and the retention of favorable 
lines for a period more nearly approaching the life of the hearth and 
bosh, the plates should be placed with the front edge from 9 to 12 in. 
from the inside of the brick work. This will permit an enlargement 
of diameter of from 18 to 24 in., without destruction of the plates; and 
if the furnace can be held by the plates after this increase in diameter, 
a blast of regular work somewhat longer than ordinary might be ex- 
pected. Plates set back from 9 to 12 in. from the inside of the brick 
work would not suffer so much from heat and abrasion, and would, no 
doubt, hold out for a much longer period than when placed according 
to the present custom. The construction might be such as to permit re- 
placeable plates similar to the present replaceable bosh-plates; and 
when the most favorable lines to which the furnace should be held above 
the mantle had been determined, these plates could be placed with their 
front edges as close to the inside line of the brick work as many fur- 
nace-men place their bosh-plates at the present time. 

The accompanying drawing made by an eminent blast-furnace engi- 
neer, shows the hearth and bosh of an 18 by 80-ft. furnace with an 11-ft. 
hearth and 75° angle of bosh, fitted with replaceable copper plates up to 
the mantle, and double-pipe iron plates above the mantle. 

I have had an opportunity recently to observe the result of fitting up 
a furnace with rows of solid cast-iron plates at the stock-line; and I am 
much pleased to find how well these plates, with an inner edge 5 in. 
wide, placed in rows 1 ft. apart, have worn, and have protected the lin- 
ing at this point. I would not be surprised to see, before long, furnace- 
stacks plated from the mantle to a point above the stock-line with water 
plates and solid plates. The only question difficult to decide will prob- 
ably be the point in the ascent at which the water-plates should stop 
and the solid plates begin. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

DUTY ON WIRE ROPE.—Wire rope made of round steel wire, valued 
at over 4c. per pound, with a hemp core, held to be dutiable under 
paragraph 137, act of 1897, at 40 per cent. ad valorem on the value of 
the completed rope, plus ic. per pound on the weight of the finished 
article, and 0.2c. per pound for galvanizing. Wire rope composed of 
round steel wire having a hemp core, valued at less than 4c. per pound, 
held to be dutiable at the maximum rate of duty imposed upon the 
wire used in its manufacture.—Appeal of the Upson Walton Company 
from Collector of Customs at Cleveland, Ohio; United States Board 
of General Appraisers. . 


GOLD MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by G. W. Stuart. 





I sometimes think perhaps it is because of the great accessibility of 
the gold mining region of Nova Scotia that so little interest is mani- 
fested by the neighboring Republic and the rest of the world, as well 
as our own people of the Dominion. Perhaps the quietness of our won- 
derful metalliferous resources is due to our own lethargy; while other 
Canadian provinces are not slow to “blow their own horn,” and boom 
their resources, I am sure no such charge against our Provincial Govern- 
ment can be sustained, so far as they are concerned, in enlightening the 
world of our gold mining possibilities. A very brief history of this in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia, touching the geology and structural formation 
(for which I am much indebted to Mr. E. R. Faribault and Dr. E. Gil- 
pin, Jr.) will, I think, prove interesting and instructive to your many 
readers. 

Gold was first discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860 on the Tangier River, 
in the County of Halifax; other discoveries soon followed; eventually it 
was known to exist from one end of the province to the other, on the 
Southern Atlantic Coast side, a distance of 260 miles, and from 20 to 40 
miles inland. It is variously estimated there are from 3,500 to 5,000 
square miles of auriferous formation in this stretch of country, after 
deducting the intrusive and sterile granites, which occupy a large space 
of this coast territory, causing sometimes disturbances and dislocations 
of considerable magnitude. Geologists classify the rocks constituting 
the gold measures here as Lower Cambrian. 

The beds of quartzite and slates forming these gold measures were 
apparently originally in a horizontal position, and from great lateral 
nressure, when possibly in a semi-plastic condition, have been folded 
into a series of large undulations or folds, averaging from 2% 
to 3% miles apart, and approximately parallel with the coast. 
These folds are not perfectly regular; there is much deviation 
from the horizontal, the fissured portions inclosing the veins crop- 
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ping here and there at irregular distances in the form of lenticular and 
elliptical domes. It was unquestionably during the gradual process of 
the folding that the fissuring occurred and the quartz veins were formed; 
naturally, during the folding process, the fissuring, as a rule, followed 
the plains of stratification. Instances are numerous, however, where 
fissures cut the strata at various angles. Very gradual must have been 
the folding process, and quite as gradual the filling of the fissures, which 
probably was not completed until long after the practical inertia of 
the formation. 

After the completion of the folding, filling and solidifying came the 
eroding periods and agencies, the glacial being the greater factor; var- 
ious authorities place the denudation from 2,000 to 8,000 ft., 
until the folded measures are to their present level, exposing 
the quartz veins intercalated between layers of slate and quartzite 
and lying on either side of the numerous anticlinal axis, at angles vary- 
ing from 40° to 90° from the horizon. In many cases the veins in their 
beddings (some of which are systematically and beautifully corrugated), 
form an unbroken continuity around the elliptical ends of the domes, 


of Mr. W. L. Libby, in 4 years have taken out $400,000 worth of 
bullion, out of which they have paid $100,000 for plant and surface im- 
provements, done sufficient development work on this 30-in. vein to 
expose $300,000 worth of reserves, opened up another large belt of ore 
on which they have done sufficient development work to expose $400,000 
worth of ore, and have paid considerable amounts in cash dividends 
besides. The total cost of mining, milling, concentrating and chlorinat- 
ing the ore from the 30-in. vein is $3.60 per ton, which includes the cost 
of development. The yield is $8 per ton. 

The above is but an instance of results in the past few years, from 
reasonable capitalization with efficient equipment and competent man- 
agement. There has been erected in the past few years a number of 
mills with from 30 to 40 stamps, which may be called modern within 
the limits of free milling. Some of these are now installing concen- 
trating plants. None of the old mills saved anything below the plates; 
much of the values are now found to be contained in the sulphurets 
and pyrites. There are 2 mills of 60 stamps each just about comple- 
tion, 40 stamps in each already in commission, and there are 2 of 100 





Large veins not developed \ 


A 
CROSS SECT/ION 
CROSS-SECTION AT GOLDENVILLE—A 
lying, necessarily, at a fiatter dip in the longitudinal depressions than 


at the sides of these colossal inverted boat-shaped formations. 

The vein croppings in the various districts are from % to 1 
mile wide and from 2 to 3 miles in length. The quartz veins 
range in thickness from less than an inch up to 10 ft. and even more. 
The larger ones are generally low grade, while the smaller—those of 
an inch or two to 24 and 30 ft. yielding the richer ore; many of these 
smaller veins have been found to be exceedingly rich, yielding ore worth 
from $200 to $2,000 to the ton. The writer has mined and milled ore from 
a 6-in. vein yielding $4,000 per ton. This, however, is a rare excep- 
tion. It is quite possible this has had much to do with retarding the 
progress of mining on a larger and more profitable scale, as the inor- 
dinate search for these rich leads has caused the overlooking and fre- 
quent abandonment of large low-grade deposits, and belts of ore that 
exist in most of the districts. These belts are made up of numerous 
quartz veins grouped with interstratifying bands of slate and quartzite, 
with numerous intercurrent quartz veinléts interlacing the whole. Belts 
of this character, the whole, or in great part milling material, and from 
5 ft. to 25 ft., and even 50 ft. wide, are found yielding from $1 to $7 per 





Mill, 20 Stamps. 
LispBy MINE, BROOKFIELD MINING CoMPANY, NORTH BROOKFIELD, NOVA SCOTIA. 


ton in free gold, and under favorable circumstances are worked at a cost 
as low as $1.20 per ton. 

It is not unusual that a working belt of from 3 to 5 ft. is taken out in 
mining the small rich veins, in order to obtain a few inches of ore, and 
it has frequently been found later that the whole of the rock excavated 
would have paid to mill, even for the free gold it contained, with larger 
and more modern appliances. The small rich veins grow less rich as 
depth is attained, at least less gold is obtained by the free milling 
process which has prevailed; whether this fact is due to diminution of 
values or refractoriness has not yet been definitely determined, though 
there is exceedingly strong evidence it is due to the latter cause. Be- 
lieving this to be the case the Brookfield Mining Company, Limited, 
erected a chlorination plant (the only one in the Province), on its 
mine, and the operating results have been most satisfactory. The vein 
this company is working is a cross strata fissure 30 ft. of milling ore, 
and retains its width and yield by the chlorination process at its present 
depth of 650 ft. 

As an illustration of practical results between the old and modern 
methods of working here I may instance this mine, the Libby, which 
was opened, worked, “butchered” and abandoned in the early days of 
mining. After lying idle for a number of years the present owners ac- 
quired it and erected thereon a modern plant, and under the management 


ON LINE A-B 
TYPICAL NoVA SCOTIA ANTICLINAL, 


stamps each in the hands of the draftsmen. Every modern equipped 
mine in operation in the Province is paying dividends, some as high as 
50 and up to 90 per cent. on their capitalization. 

The question of deep mining is one that has been much discussed for 
many years. Recently several plants have been erected capable of going 
to the deeps, and none have met with disappointment so far. The 
Guffey-Jennings operations on the Lake lode, in the Caribou District, 
may be instanced. The lode on which they are working was opened 25 
years ago. It had been worked and abandoned by several small com- 
panies, without capital, some of whom at times paid small dividends. 
The lode varied from a few inches to 5 ft. in thickness, and from $2 
to $20 per ton in values, to a depth of 250 ft., where it gave the lowest 
yield. It finally became the property of the present owners, the Guffey- 
Jennings Company. They at once prepared for deep sinking, content 
with a 10-stamp testing mill. They are now 540 ft. deep, the lode has 
increased to from 5 to 15 ft. in width; values by mill tests $11 per ton, 
with 250,000 tons of ore blocked out ready for stamping. 

I might instance also the Richardson, at Isaac’s Harbor, in the Stor- 
mont District. This lode is a perfect illustration of the anticlinal sys- 


Furnace Building. Chlorination Building. 


tem, as it is opened and worked on both the south and north dip, and 
around the axis dipping to the east. The thickness is from 5 to 18 ft., 
and is composed of slate, quartzite and quartz, about one-third the lat- 
ter; the whole is milled. The yield for years was from $1.90 to $2.50 
per ton; as depth has been obtained the yield has increased until now, 
at a depth of 550 ft., the yield is from $4 to $6 per ton of free milling 
The concentrates, of which there is a percentage of 2144, are now being 
saved, and are worth $35 a ton. The cost per ton for the mining, mill- 
ing, ete., is from $1.50 to $2; arrangements are being made to sink a 
shaft on the eastern dip to tap the vein at 1,000 ft. 

The Tunnel or Barrel quartz mine, East Waverley, 10 miles from 
Halifax, is yet a more perfect illustration of the anticlinal system, more 
interesting and apparently of far greater value than any of the saddle 
reefs opened in the great Australian Bendigo District, because of the 
fact that in Bendigo the reefs decrease rapidly in thickness on the legs, 
and values also, as depth is attained, until at a few hundred feet they 
have to be abandoned, while this upper reef at Waverley, the only one 
ef the series vet developed, at a depth of 465 ft. has materially in- 
creased in both quantity of ore and in values, although at a depth of 
between 200 and 300 ft. a poor zone of insignificant extent was encoun- 
tered by the old operators, but so little did we then know about our 
great possessions, this mine was practically abandoned and stood idle 
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for 20 years. The situation is on a rising hill on the eastern side of a 
beautiful valley, with the Shubenacadie passing quietly through to the 
north. At a few feet above the level of these waters an adit tunnel has 
been driven into the hillside a distance of 668 ft., meeting the first lode, 
the one being developed, on its western dip within a few feet of its axis, 
and at 225 ft. below the surface at the cropping. A winze, or interior 
shaft, has been sunk from this level to a depth of 240 ft., surface con- 
nections have been made and extensive development work has been done 
by levels being driven around both sides of the dome on the north and 
the south dips, exposing at a conservative estimate, 150,000 tons of ore 
now ready for stoping. 

This vein is from 2 ft. to 5 ft. thick, and is systematically corrugated. 
It took its name, the “Barrel” lode, from its resemblance to a row of 
barrels lying side by side, each close up to the other in the first trench 
opened on its apex, which is also the apex of the hill. For 100 ft. or 
more there was but a few feet of surface covering the crown of this 
interesting quartz vein. The mine is comparatively free of water, no 
pump being required. The quartz is fine grained and of a dark gray 
color. The gold is fairly well distributed, both fine and coarse, and is 
readily saved by amalgamation; 90 per cent. of that collected is saved 
inside the mortars. The associated minerals are named below. 

I have referred to a series of veins; this has been determined by a 
diamond drill hole from the apex of the present workings. At a depth 
of 97 ft. a vein 16 to 18 iin. was tapped, showing greater values than the 
upper vein, and at 400 ft. the extent of the drill hole, four other smaller 
veins were tapped. It is the intention of the owners to at once penetrate 
to 1,000 ft. The inclosing walls of these veins are whin, a feldspatric 
quartzite. 

The mill when complete will have 60 stamps, 950 Ibs. each, 40 of which 
are now dropping. A Blake type crusher 9 by 15 size, and 6 Wilfley con- 
centrators, set on solid masonry insuring stability. The stamps are set 
at 41% ins. and drop 92 per minute. The stamp frame is of the back- 
knee style, and is entirely independent and free of the building. The 


$1.25-$1.50; muckers, $1.20-$1.30; blacksmiths, $2; mill men, $1.50-$2.50; 
carpenters, $1.50-$2. These figures are for 10-hour shifts. 

Supplies cost about as follows: Dynamite, 35-50 per cent., 16-20c. 
per lb.; detonators, $6 per M.; candles, 10%c..; steel, 8-81%4c.; lumber 
and timber sawed, $9.50-$11; mine timber, round, 10-20 in., 2%4-8c. per 
lineal ft.; poles, 15 ftf. 4 in. top, $5-$12 per 100. The price of tools and 
machinery of all kinds is much the same as in the rest of the Dominioin 
and the Eastern States. Nearly everything required is now manufact- 
ured iin the Province. 


THE INGERSOLL-SERGEANT DRILL COMPANY’S PARIS EXHIBIT. 


One of the most extensive exhibits of the United States is that of the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, of New York City, which company 
has exhibits of its air compressing, mining, tunneling and quarrying 
machinery in three places. On the Champ de Mars, in the Palace of 
Machinery and Electricity, it has established its headquarters in the 
United States Machinery Section. Here one of the company’s class H 
compressors is in operation, supplying air for all the pneumatic tool 
companies’ exhibits and the tubular dispatch of the Batcheller Pneu- 
matic Tube Company. This compressor has duplex steam and com- 
pound air cylinders. The former are 12 by 12 in., and the latter 18 
in. diameter for low pressure, 12 in. diameter for high pressure and 
12 in. stroke for both. The engine is of the well-known Tangye frame 
type, mounted on a solid base which contains a special cooler through 
which the air passes on its way from the low to the high pressure 
cylinder. In this way its temperature is reduced to about that of 
running water, and the work required to compress a given volume of 
air is considerably reduced. In this machine the cylinders are jacketed 
all around and in the heads, by which arrangement the air is cooled 
and the working parts kept at a low temperature. Adjustable cut-offs 
are used for the steam cylinders, with a range of from % to % cut-off, 





Fic. 1.—SERGEANT INTERCOOLER. 


mill is situated on the hillside, conveniently receiving the ore by a 
tram road from the main shaft of the mine, which is at a greater eleva- 
tion. The building is 116 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, affording plenty of light 
and room. The concentrates are being set aside for the present and 
will be submitted to a series of experiments. 

The motive power is taken from a series of 8 lakes, located from 
2 to 6 miles east of the mine. These lakes are substantially dammed to 
regulate supply. There are 25 square miles of surface drainage supply to 
these lakes. The water is delivered to the wheels at the works by a 
combination ditch and flume 9,000 ft. long at a 94 ft. head. The mill is 
operated by a 15 in. special turbine, of the Crocker encased type. The 
supply pipe is 32 in. in diameter, the power is transmitted by wire rope 
over two 12-ft. sheaves—275 ft. centers. The capacity of this wheel and 
gear is 160 H. P. A 24 by 26 in. compound duplex cylinder Rand com- 
pressor, capable of running 16 drills, is now being installed, which will 
be driven direct from a 16 by 24 in. special Pelton wheel. It will also 
drive the hoist at the main shaft. Two dynamos are also driven by 
water, to light the mine, mill and other buildings. 

There are some 40 odd districts in the Province, where more or less 
gold mining has been done. None of these districts is 20 miles from 
either rail or water communication, and the majority of them are within 
a few miles of either. The whole region is well watered; opportunities 
for generating electrical power by water abound. In most cases there 
are streams or rivers within a mile or two. 

The following list of associated predominating minerals in the dis- 
tricts named below, by careful analysis by Messrs. Mason and Ask- 
with, of Halifax, may be of interest to both scientific and mining men. 
The percentages vary from 1% to 5 per cent.: 

Goldenville.—Galena, blend, pyrrhotite, copper and iron pyrites and 
mispickel, largely the latter. 

Waverley.—Mispickel, galena, blend, copper pyrite and calcite. 

Montague.—Mispickel, blend, galena, iron and copper pyrites. 

Brookfield.—Mispickel and iron pyrites. 

Isaae’s Harbor.—Mispickel. 

County Harbor.—Mispickel, pyrrhotite and garnet. 

Rawdon.—Iron pyrites and mispickel. 

West Gore.—Stibnite. 

Uniacke.—Iron pyrites. 

Mosher’s River.—Mispickel. 

Wine Harbor.—Mispickel. 

Tangier.—Mispickel and iron pyrites. 

Good hard and soft wood is procurable in the most of the districts, at 
from $1.50 to $3 per cord. The price of coal is governed by the foreign 
demand; in the past year the price has been higher than any previous 
year; the cost now is $3 free on board at wharf nearest mine. 

Wages average about as follows: Machinists, $2 per day; engine 
drivers, $1.50-$2; power drill men, $1.40-$1.75; strikers and drill holders, 


FIG. 2,—INGERSOLL-SERGEANT Rock DRILL. 


while an automatic regulator, which is attached to the air receiver 
or reservoir, maintains a constant air pressure, cutting off the steam ~ 
supply or opening up to a greater or less extent, as the air pressure 
runs or drops below the set pressure. In this case, the compressor 
regulates to within 1 to 1% Ilbs., when set for 100 lbs. 

In Group IV, Civil Engineering and Transportation, are found a small 
motor-driven compressor and some interesting models, all exhibited 
by the same company. This compressor has a single air cylinder, 6 
by 6 in. It has, on its base, a 5 H. P. General Electric Company’s direct 
current motor, to which it is geared with a single reduction. When 
running at full speed, about 150 revolutions per minute, it has a capacity 
of 28 cu. ft. per minute to a pressure of 50 lbs. per square inch. This 
machine was installed by the United States Commission to furnish air 
for operating models of the machinery used in the excavation of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal which are here shown. Among these machines 
are found four little working models made to % scale and illustrating 
the construction of a bar channeler, a track channeler, both being ma- 
chines for cutting out work in quarries, canals or railway cuts, and 
also showing a standard rock drill and one of the company class A 
compressors. There is, in addition, a full-sized pneumatic or com- 
pressed air co*l cutter, such as is coming into extensive use in the 
United States, and an interesting series of photographs showing other 
apparatus manufactured by this concern. 

It is, however, at Vincennes where the company has the main ex- 
hibit, that the most interest centers. Occupying a space 41 by 34% ft., 
or about 1,400 sq. ft., in a prominent position, it has two compressors 
and all of its mining and quarrying apparatus in the form of rock 
Grills, coal cutters and channeling apparatus. The largest compressor 
shown, occupying one side, is a horizontal cross compound Corliss 
type, with steam cylinders 12 by 22 and a 30-in. stroke. The low-press- 
ure air cylinder is 161%, by 30 in. and the high-pressure 10% by 30 in. 
Between them is placed a Sergeant vertical inter-cooler, shown in 
section by Fig. 1. This device effectually removes the heat resulting 
from compression in the first cylinder and at the same time acts as 
a receiver or reservoir from which the high-pressure cylinder draws. 
The low-pressure cylinder has an exceedingly novel and satisfactory 
form of inlet and discharge valve devised by Mr. H. S. Sergeant, the 
engineer of the company. This is a type of mechanical valve which 
avoids the difficulties inherent with air-compressor valves which have 
rigid rod connections, and it depends upon compressed air for its 
operation. In this way a perfect adjustment can be obtained, and 
ecards taken from the cylinder are as regular as those obtained from 
a well-adjusted Corliss steam cylinder. The high-pressure steam cyl- 
inder is provided with the well-known Sergeant system of piston inlet 
valves. In this type, which has a high volumetric efficiency, owing to 
the remarkably small clearance volume necessary, the large valve 
openings and the rapid opening and closing of valves resulting from 
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the peculiar construction of the valves themselves. The piston is 
hollow and has a hollow extension at the back and which passes out 
through a suitable stuffing box in the head of the cylinder. The piston, 
it will be seen, has in either face a circular slot concentric with the 
piston rod. These slots are closed by a ring, which, in a cross section, 
resembles a letter T. No springs are needed to open or close these 
valves, as the inertia resulting from the movement of the piston throws 
them open or closed at the proper moment. It will be seen that this 
form of valve admits of a remarkably small clearance. In addition, 
the constant inrushing of cold air always passing in one direction helps 
to prevent excessive heating of the piston, while the water-jacketed 
eylinder and heads hold their temperature down to a low point. Both 
compressors discharge into a receiver which resembles the inter-cooler 
already described. This again reduces the temperature of the air to 
that of running water, and, as a result, precipitates nearly all of the 
moisture contained in the air. 

From this reservoir, a 4-in. pipe line is run straight away for over 
900 ft. to the Palace of Civil Engineering and Transportation. The 
air supplied by this line runs two Baldwin locomotives, the New York 
Air Brake Company’s exhibit, that of the Westinghouse Brake Com- 
pany, Westinghouse signal system, the Standard signal system and 
other exhibits. 

A second and smaller line runs the entire length of the Machinery 
Annex Building, which taps off to the Q & C Pneumatic Tool Company, 





























Fic. 2. 
THE BALDWIN ACETYLENE LAMP. 


the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, the Jeffrys Manufacturing Company, the Ball Engine Com- 
pany, and the Bullock Diamond Drill Company. Both compressors take 
steam at from 100 to 120 lbs. and furnish air at from 100 to 105 Ibs., 
the two machines having a volume of about 1,000 cu. ft. of free air 
per minute. 

It is interesting to note that the compressors of this company were 
the first apparatus in the entire American Machinery Section to operate 
on opening day, April 14th, excepting the boilers installed by the Com- 
mission. They were also among the very first steam engines in the 
entire Paris Exposition to run with steam from the Administration 
mains. 

Coming now to the mining machinery exhibited by this company, 
there is a large machine which they term a track-channeler; in other 
words, a machine running on a track, and intended for cutting a long, 
narrow, vertical slot in rock of any sort. Thirty-five of these were 
used on the Chicago Drainage Canal, where for miles they cut verti- 
cally through hard or uncertain rock to a depth of from 24 to 36 ft., in 
3 steps of 12 ft. each. This machine consists of a fair-sized vertical 
tubular boiler, mounted on a heavy frame, in turn supported by four 
flanged wheels which run on a track made in sections. At one side 
and supported on a substantial bracket frame are the cylinder guides, 
valves and controlling mechanism. Steam passes over from the boiler 
through flexible connections to the cylinder and causes the piston to 
reciprocate, rapidly raising and driving down the cutting bars which 
are clamped to the guide chuck on the end of the piston rod. The 
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cutting points are under absolute control of the operator, who can 
strike hard, rapid blows or light slow ones, or he can cause the cutting 
to occur at the upper or lower part of the stroke. The single lever 
which shifts the machine along the track is also within easy reach, 
as are also all the lubricators, adjustments, etc. Machines of this type 
and make have cut as much as 475 sq. ft. in 10 hours, although the 
average on large work is from 160 to 175 sq. ft. for the same time. 

Another interesting machine intended for quarries and places where 
the output would not warrant the expense of the large machine just 
described is called the Bar Channeler. Briefly, it consists of a frame 
mounted on four adjustable legs. This frame has two long, cylindrical 
slides, on which are mounted a carriage holding a powerful air or steam 
drill and a small engine which feeds the carriage back and forth along 
the frame. In operation, the machine is set up, the frame given the de- 
sired in clination, which may be varied from vertical through all angles 
sired inclination, which may be varied from vertical through all angles 
combination of rapid and powerful blows from the cutting points, 
and the side movement of the feed, result in a narrow slot the length 
of the frame and 7% ft. deep, which is so smooth that stone cut this 
way needs only facing to be ready for use in buildings or for other 
purposes. 

The standard rock drills, of which the company has several of its 
small and medium sizes set up for operation, must not be neglected. 
Their construction is familiar to all mining men. The drills are mounted 
on the Sergeant universal tripod, which permits a rapid adjustment in 
any direction and which, while exceedingly light in weight, is unusually 
rigid, owing to the method of construction and clamping of the parts. 
Other forms of mountings for shafts and tunnels are also shown. 
This company yearly produces over 2,500 of these drills of different 
sizes. . 





Fic, 1.—Simpson PULVERIZER, FRONT VIEW. 


A pneumatic coal cutter, a type of which the company is turning 
out about 1,000 each year, which consists of a substantial cylinder 
mounted on wheels and provided with two handles, is also shown. 
In a general way, this machine may be compared with a wheel-barrow 
from the front of which projects the cutting tool. The operator holds 
the handles and guides the machine forward or from side to side and 
thus cuts under the coal, which is then broken down. The claims 
for this type are its simplicity, rapid and large output, the introduction 
of an appreciable amount of clean, fresh air into the heading and the 
absence of powdering, which always results from the use of milling 
or saw cutters. The machine is also very compact, light and inex- 
pensive. 

A variety of small parts, such as drills, drill sharpening tools, cut- 
ters, clamps, hoses, etc., complete this extensive exhibit. 


THE BALDWIN ACETYLENE LAMP FOR MINES. 





The accompanying illustration shows a portable acetylene lamp 
adapted for use in mines, made under the Baldwin patent, by A. H. 
Funke, of New York. Fig. 1 is an outside view and Fig. 2 a section 
of the lamp. The lamp as usually made is 5 in. high, weighs about 
9 oz. and will burn 4 hours with one charge. A handle—not shown 
in the drawing—is attached by the catch shown at one side. 

The construction is readily seen in the sectional cut, the upper cham- 
ber containing the water, the lower the carbide. The flame projects 
directly out from the center of the reflector. No glass is used to protect 
the flame from the wind, but curious as it may seem, it is impossible 
for the wind to blow them out. The great advantage claimed is that 
a reflector is never smoked or glass broken should the flame become 
too high, and the lamp never gets hot. 

The bottom fastens on with three clutches, which make an extremely 
tight joint, but are easily loosened by the fingers; thus it is never 
dificult to open these lamps, which so often happens where the 
bottoms are screwed on. 
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By the automatic devices, the duct in the valve through which the 
water flows, is cleaned whenever the water is turned on. The same 
movement, by twisting the wire which runs down the water tube, 
cleans the tube of carbide, should any get in and stop the flow of 
water; and, by a special arrangement of the water tube and this wire, 
should the water valve be opened too wide, the flow is controlled auto- 
matically, and no more water will reach the carbide than is required 
to run the lamp, thus making the lamp safe. 

The perforated tube attached to the false bottom makes it easy to 
clean, for, by drawing up the tube, the old charge comes up as a solid 
mass, and can then be knocked off without soiling the fingers. The 
second diaphragm, attached to the wire spring, keeps the top of the 
lamp and gas pipe clean, a requisite point in a good lamp. 

It is believed that a similar form of lamp could be adapted for 
use in gaseous or fiery mines by adding a proper hood or protector. 


THE SIMPSON PULVERIZER. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pulverizer made by the Simp- 
son Machinery Company of Chicago, which is especially adapted for 
use on coal, lime, clay, shales, phosphates, gypsum, soapstone and simi- 
lar material, and for certain classes of ores. Fig. 1 is an end view of the 
pulverizer, which the makers call the “compound hammer pulverizer’’; 
Fig. 2 is a side view, with the casing removed, showing the internal 
construction. 

The machine consists of two shafts around which are suspended 
swinging hammers, which fly outward by centrifugal force. These shafts 





are run in opposite directions and the hammers belonging to each side, 
when in action nearly meet each other at the center of the machine. It 
will be noted that when the hammers are swinging outward by reason 
of a high rate of speed, the machine resembles a pair of rolls, but with 
As fast as the material is fed into the 


flexible instead of solid shells. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





British Columbia Corporation, Limited. 


The report of this company for the year ending September 30th, 1899, 
has only just been received. It shows receipts for interest, commission, 
etc., of £6,346. Payments for interest were £2,672; office and other 
expenses, £1,632; total, £4,304, leaving a balance of £2,042. The com- 
pany has £117,190 stock and £46,900 debentures outstanding: The 
directors’ report says: “The result of the year’s operations, after 
providing for debenture interest and all working expenses, shows the 
total sum earned to be £2,042, which amount is carried to reserve 
account. After careful consideration of the value of properties taken 
over by the corporation and those held under mortgage loans, the 
directors have decided to increase the reserve provided to meet pos- 
sible losses on realization of such properties by the sum of £4,360, 
thus reducing the general reserve account to £498. During the year 
several sales have been made of properties or portions of properties 
held by the corporation; and negotiations are proceeding relative to 
further realizations. Since the last report, debentures to the extent 
of £9,500 have been paid off, and it is expected that an equal amount 
will be repaid during the current year. Arrangements have been 
made whereby the working expenses will be further considerably 
reduced during the current year.” 





Homestake Mining Company, South Dakota. 

This company owns gold mining properties in the Black Hills in 
South Dakota, which are operated on a very extensive scale, as is 
shown by the figures given. The report is for the year ending June 
30th, 1900. 

The total bullion from the mill was 227,695 oz., having a total value 
of $3,583,726 ($4.02 per ton milled), of which $3,557,388 was in gold and 





Fig. 2.—SIMPsON PULVERIZER, INTERIOR VIEW. 


hopper of the machine it is broken up completely before it passes 
through to the screen plates which are secured to lower parts of the 
machine, and which are shaped concentric with the path of the swing- 
ing hammers. It will be seen, therefore, that the material receives its 
initial crushing in passing between the two sets of hammers, and that 
a breaking plate or dead plate is unnecessary. The relationship or dis- 
tance from one shaft to the other is capable of adjustment to suit the 
requirements of the material to be crushed. Provision has been made 
for taking up the wear of the hammers so that they may be extended 
1% in. at a time until 1 in. of wear is taken up. This is a vital point in 
the machine and which will doubtless be appreciated by practical men. 
The material composing the hammers and screen plates is of the hardest 
description. The pulverizer is of substantial form and design and 
is showing excellent results in practice. 

TO WORK PETROLEUM UNDER THE SEA.—A committee has been 
formed under the presidency of Mr. Devi, member of the Russian Min- 
ing Department, to decide the question of the exploration of petroleum 
under the sea, near Baku. The points to be decided are: (1) The sug- 
gestion of the Technical Committee for the preservation of the Baku 
oil-fields to reclaim that part of the sea by filling it in, so that the 
new petroleum plots may be joined to the old plots and so form one 
field, or to reclaim, by some special means, single spots forming islets 
not connected with the mainland. To ascertain the depth of the sea 
over the submarine petroleum deposits and the extent of that zone. 
(2) What measures should be taken to prevent accidents to workmen 
by fire, and also for securing the works on the submarine oil plots 
from destruction and from the access of the sea water into the tubes 
of the wells and the wasting of the oil from fountains. (3) What 
measures should be adopted to prevent the new works on the sea from 
interfering with the shipping entering or leaving the Port of Baku. 
(4) What should be the size of the new plots, taking into consideration 
the cost of creating the same. (5) Whether the plots shall be leased 
out by auction or the leases be granted to persons selected by the 
Ministers of Agriculture and State Domains. 

The most important points are, of course, those contained in the 
first consideration, the method to be adopted for reclaiming the land. 
Special measures for safety would only be necessary in the event 
of the second alternative being adopted, that of creating separate 
plots divided from the mainland by a channel. 





$26,338 silver. The total bullion account was made up as follows: 
Mill bullion as above, $3,583,726; concentrates, net proceeds, $75,056; 
silicious ores, net proceeds, $10,342; exchange, $174; total, $3,669,298. 
From this must be deducted mint charges amounting to $10,499, leaving 
the net bullion account $3,658,799. The income account may be stated 
as below in a form which we think somewhat clearer than that given 
in the report. The total receipt here shown was $4.31 per ton milled; 
the total charges $3.38, of which $2.05 was for mining, $0.80 for milling 
and $0.53 for other expenses. The income account is as follows: 















3ullion account, as above $3,658,799 
MUNGLY TECCHMS 2 ..cccscccceccssecs 93,415 
Superintendent’s drafts, less cash on hand.. 92,517 
MRMNMMNINET ssi Teikaiie AU nk MORN aia Oke RNE Mich Fah saioa Mase Udea enw se eet aces euavendawe $3,844,731 
I NN eS neat dines bce aba nedd ated aah Mwneldeoea nner $1,824,114 
RUIN EN y acgis Won cidievedticevanosaneauewes aconrincsaansecendenareranene 69,766 
NE AERO oe tin tis wis are ateiale bi maivansedeeunr ees acdeernes 713,636 
PEGGING BUG FOPAIT GHODS csecs cekciiccceccnsescecsssecescesans 62,765 
EOIN noticia dawecias See sete added ddcasQueaedereansnceeriaseccewaene 26,799 
WAIN oda. chev eie a Wohee secir velco wadeieae wav weiaeed ahadeeweysecasevexne 76,250 
Miscellaneous (assay office, freight, etc.)............ccc eee eeee 90,399 
SPEED GUIIOUIIIOW GUN RUTIOD oioikioic ic vcicciccccced. ccccdcccvccsccces 53,595 
UP GU TIPODON OI enon sarc cieance avccnnckedewsce cusieleevaat 97,323 
3,014,647 
PAO POG TOP EMO MON a. oo cesses deadsis ccna eseodassweshaceenwcdusbas $830,084 
PUT TED TITS UIOUS FOE inno gic cisccccsscscecescesiedess seecwessaceecs 363,616 
I aig: 0 es bas oak preted or ae AM aedw a tax eoee sae saa meedNets $1,193,700 
PN ES ENED RRO re RR Te rrr rer Tre ere ere TT eer Te 1,175,000 
Balance (superintendent’s drafts and cash)...........ccccccccceccsccee $18,700 


The company had five mills in operation last year. The work done 
by each mill and the expenses charged to it are shown as follows: 








Mill Tons Per 
Mill: costs. milled. ton. 
III foc honor oe lce sic end naganeawaeaneaees $199,118 266.740 $0.75 | 
SINE 6 oo vcr ccuccapanndvedweecaeeesteiecceesmmen 205,266 265,565 0.77 
EE WONG oak disc celvcctmenesddecsndeccaacases 154,490 171,695 0.90 
NEES ret oou cd beens adler aaddanadbeecssceasiiedes 26,180 31,625 9.83 
a ina tte eadnd dda kidekeaeddidadakawstirtbeenveues 128,582 155,960 0.82 
I ot rcticle cea taco a dasenusaycdadcad nese msaninenke $713,636 $91,585 $0.80 


Superintendent T. J. Grier’s report says: “Repairs made necessary 
by the ordinary wear and tear to the plant at large have been well 
kept up, while the company’s shops for taking care of its machinery 
have been greatly enlarged and much improved. By consolidation 
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there has been acquired the Highland Mine, with its 140-stamp mill and 
very fine hoist; the Black Hills & Fort Pierre Railroad, used for haul- 
ing wood, coal, mining timbers, etc., to the works; and the water, 
water-rights, flumes, ditches, etc., of the Black Hills Canal and Water 
Company; while by purchase, a considerable area of adjoining ground 
has been added to the property of the company. The important, ex- 
tensive and expensive betterment to the property, which has been 
under construction for some months past, will soon be finished, when 
the increase in the company’s net revenue to follow will begin. I 
mean a cyanide plant with a capacity of about 1,200 tons daily to 
treat the tailings from the mills, and a water system to increase the 
present deficient supply. The Ellison Shaft has been sunk from the 
500 to the 600 level, the B. & M. Shaft from the 800 to the 1,000 level, 
the Golden Prospect Shaft from the 500 to the 600 level, and the 
Golden Star Shaft from the 900 to the 1,100 level. The ore develop- 
ments at the greater depths attained are very encouraging, and insure 
a long life to the mine.” 


MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 


(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like, will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted, we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


201.—Determination of Monazite.—O. A. Derby, discussing the mona- 
zite sands of Prado, Bahia, Brazil, in the ‘American Journal of Science,” 
states that a single granule of monazite, no matter how small, can be 
rapidly and securely identified by moistening it with sulphuric acid 
on a slip of glass and burning off the acid over a spirit lamp. The 
characteristic crystallization of cerium in double ball-shaped clusters 
of radiating needles or minute cucumber-seed-shaped isolated crystals, 
can usually be detected after this operation in the ring of evaporated 
material about the granule, but better after adding a drop of water 
and allowing it to evaporate in a desiccator. Another drop of water 
with a slight admixture of ammonium molybdate solution added to 
the same preparation gives on evaporation a very satisfactory reaction 
for phosphoric acid. The reagents are best applied by means of a small 
loop on the end of a very fine platinum wire, and an excess should be 
avoided, especially with the acid, as too large a drop is liable to run in 
a very annoying manner in the heating. The same reactions are given 
by the recently discovered cerium-aluminum phosphate, florencite of 
Hussak and Prior, but this can be distinguished by its form and cleav- 
age when these are recognizable. The microcrystalline forms of cerium 
and yttrium sulphates are so familiar that a confusion with enotime 
is also to be guarded against. It has recently been found also that 
soluble silicates containing zirconium give very similar forms in the 
sulphuric agjd test, but these are readily, distinguishable by the ab- 
sence of phosphoric acid. The Florence test by crystallizations in a 
blow-pipe bead requires from a half a dozen to a dozen grains of the 
usual size and is more successful with the salt of phosphorus than 
with the borax bead in which the presence of phosphoric acid appears 
to exercise a disturbing influence, although with patience the crystals 
characteristic of cerium can be obtained. When, as is usually the case, 
the grains are transparent, the micro-spectroscope will also usually 
give a very satisfactory test on a single grain of the usual size, by 
means of the absorption band of didymium. This can also be obtained 
by either reflected or transmitted light with an ordinary hand, or 
rainband, spectroscope, when a number of grains can be brought close 
together in balsam on a microscopic slide. . 


202.—Arizona Minerals.—F. H. H.—No. 1 is a silicious rock; the 
red is jasper, carrying iron pyrites. In the Lake Superior country 
such rock is frequently associated with great iron ore bodies. At 
Aspen, Colo., it occurs with silver ores. For convenience the rock 
may be called jasperoid. No. 2, the round black nodule, looks like tin 
ore, but is not as heavy. Its fracture shows it to be a much rolled 
bit of obsidian or voleanic glass. No. 3 is a much-altered rock hard 
to classify without microscopic examination and analysis. If it were 
a little softer it would be called a serpentine. 


203.—Magnetite.—E. S.—The black glistening mineral from Chihuahua 
is magnetite. It breaks up into shiny flakes, has a micaceous aspect, 
due probably to movement of the vein walls after or during the forma- 
tion of the mineral. 


204.—Cinnabar.—J. S.—The sample of cinnabar you send from Texas 
is evidently high-grade ore. The deposits of Brewster County are 
stated to be rich, but in rather narrow pockety veins. A short sketch 
of the occurrence and distribution of quicksilver deposits would be too 
long for this column. We cannot give general directions for prospect- 
ing, as conditions differ at different localities. In general, quicksilver 
deposits occur in regions where sedimentary rocks have been much 
broken and disturbed. At Almaden, Spain, the rocks are old schists, 
quartzites and sandstones and the ores are in vein-like impregnations, 
some of enormous size. Volcanic rocks occur 5 or 6 miles away. 
At Idria, Austria, much disturbed Triassic schists, sandstones and 
dolomitic rocks carry quicksilver along numerous parallel fissures 
with no voleanic rocks near. At Huitzaco, Mexico, the ore occurs in 
metamorphic slates and limestones and is associated with eruptive 
rocks: but at Guadalcazar the country rocks are limestone and shales 
and there are no traces of volcanic action. At New Idria and New 
Almaden, Cal., much altered Tertiary shales and sandstones carry the 
ore. At New Almaden the ore deposition followed an eruption of rhyo- 
lite. At New Idria there are no eruptive rocks within 10 miles of the 
mine. The Texas deposits are stated to be in limestone and sandstone 
with no eruptive rocks within some miles. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 
give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief 
replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names 
will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. 
Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted by sub- 
scribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) . 


Pacific Coast Smelters.—Can you tell me what smelting works are 
located on the Pacific Coast of the United States, to which ore can 
be sent by ship conveniently? Do they treat copper ores, or lead ores, 
or both?—J. H. C. 

Answer.—The Selby Smelting Company at San Francisco, and the 
Tacoma Smelting Company at Tacoma, Washington, have the smelting 
plants on the Pacific Coast which can be reached by water. These 
concerns take both copper and lead ores. 


Graphite Associated with Gold or Silver—lIs graphite or plumbago 
ever found in association with gold or silver?—F. M. T. 


Answer.—It is not uncommon to find graphite associated with gold 
and silver ores. In some mines in California, for instance, intercalations 
of graphite are found in the slates enclosing the gold-bearing quartz 
veins. A similar occurrence has been found in Alabama. There are 
other instances which could be quoted. Graphite is usually found in 
connection with slates or schistose rocks. 


Lead Coated Sheet Iron.—Can you inform me whether any concern 
makes sheet iron lead coated to withstand acid fumes? If so, where 
are such plates made?—R. N. 

Answer.—We do not know of any concern making such sheets as 
you describe.. The nearest approach is found in the terne or roofing 
plates made by the American Tin-Plate Company. The heaviest plate 
of this kind is about 60 lbs. to the box of 112 sheets 20 by 28 in. This, 
it is claimed, is the heaviest which can be made, as the iron sheet will 
not retain or hold any excess of lead. These plates are made for roofing 
purposes and have never been tested for their resistance to acid fumes. 


Sulphide Antimony Ores.—Can you, or any of your readers, advise 
me where I can obtain a supply of sulphide antimony ores carrying 
silver and gold?—H. F. 


Answer.—In further answer to this question—which was published 
in the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ August 11th, 1900—we have 
received the following from the Great Republic Gold Mining Company, 
of Seattle, Washington: “The ore from one of our mines—the Happy 
Thought Group in the Miller River District—runs high in antimony, 
carrying good values in silver and gold. We shall be glad to give further 
information.” 


Metallic Arsenic.—Is there any demand for metallic arsenic? The ar- 
senic is found in matte carrying copper, silver and gold.—J. F. B. 


Answer.—Metallic arsenic is used only as a reagent in the labora- 
tory, and the demand for it is very small. The white arsenic of com- 
merce is arsenious acid—As:Os—and the other forms of arsenic used 
in glass making and color making are compounds of arsenic and oxygen 
or arsenic and sulphur. We do not think that the quantity of metallic 
arsenic which can be sold would warrant any expense for separating 
it from other metals in the metallic form, or for reducing it to metallic 
form from fumes or salts. 


Tunnel Rights.—Some 12 years ago a friend of mine located a tun- 
nel claim according to United States law and did considerable work on 
it and about 500 ft. of tunneling. Two years: later he died and no 
work has been done on the claim since. I wish to relocate the claim 
and do not know the best way. Do I, by starting work 500 ft. in, acquire 
the rights my friend forfeited, or do my rights begin at the 500-ft. 
point and continue for 3,000 ft.? How can I acquire possession of the 
old workings so as to have uninterrupted ingress and egress?—J. L. 


Answer.—The whole question of mining tunnel rights is so compli- 
cated by conflicting decisions of the courts and by conflicts in the 
phraseology of the act of 1872, that in general it may be said that 
the only way to establish definitely what is covered by such a claim 
is through a law suit. So far as your question can be answered by 
direct appeal to section 2,323 of the Revised Statutes it is not difficult, 
That section says “where a tunnel is run for development of a vein or 
lode or for the discovery of mines, the owners of such tunnel shall have 
the right of possession of all veins or lodes within 3,000 ft. from the face 
of such tunnel on the line thereof not previously known to exist, dis- 
covered in such tunnel but failure to prosecute the work in 
the tunnel for six months shall be considered as an abandonment of 
the right to all undiscovered veins on the line of said tunnel.” As you 
say no work has been done for 10 years, the courts would probably 
hold that all rights which might have been acquired by the tunnel 
have lapsed. If you locate the tunnel again we do not think the fact 
that 500 ft. of work had been done 10 or 12 years ago would benefit 
your rights, but that you would be entitled to the rights stated above 
for 3,000 ft. from the mouth of the tunnel. If during the 10 years 
other parties have filed claims covering the ground and have made 
use of the tunnel, we think the court would give them a prior right— 
provided they had fulfilled the conditions in locating the claims that 
the act of 1873 requires. You do not acquire the rights your friend for- 
feited; the claim you file is for rights that exist at the time of filing or 
during the progress of work on the tunnel, as set forth in section 2.323 
An attempt to secure uninterrupted ingress to a long-abandoned tun- 
nel would insure a law suit if anything of value is at stake. For an 
authoritative discussion of tunnel locations see “The Mineral Indus- 
try,” Volume VI. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 
UNITED STATES. 


The following is a listof the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending August 28th, 1900. 


656,674. ORE-CONCENTRATING AGITATOR. Albert H. Stebbins, Little 
Rock, Ark. The combination of a casing forming an agitating 
chamber, a throwing device mounted in the lower part of said 
chamber, the latter being enlarged above the throwing device, an 
exit pipe leading from said chamber, a feeding device, an air inlet 
for conducting a blast of air into said chamber below the feeding 
device and above the throwing device. 


656,696. ARTIFICIAL STONE, Jesse W. Johnson, Buffalo, and Albert S. Hen- 
drix, Thornton, Tex.; said Hendrix assignor to said Johnson. The 
process of manufacturing artificial stone having an ornamental sur- 
tace, which consists in molding part of a body portion of Portland 
cement and coarse flint-sand in a plastic condition; then striking 
off the exposed surface of the last molded portion, upon which the 
ornamentation is to be produced, and allowing the material to set; 
subsequently engraving the characters forming the ornamentation 
in the surface of the last molded portion and allowing the stone 
to harden; subsequently applying to the unornamented surfaces of 
the stone a liquid coating of Portland cement and air-slaked iime 
and finally applying to the entire surface of the stone a mixture 
comprising flake zinc ground in oil, and linseed oil. 


656,719. SEPARATOR. Gardner A. Gibbs, Livonia, N. Y. The combination 
of a movable carrier having a plane surface with a fixed path, 
said carrier being inclined transversely to its line of travel, and 
guiding means set diagonally to said line of travel and adapted 
to prevent objects on the carrier from passing under said guiding 

= ; 








means, whereby objects capable of rolling roll on the transverse 
downward incline of said carrier and off the same, and other 
objects are carried further forward on said carrier along said guid- 
ing means and are then discharged from the carrier. 


$56,728. PROCESS OF SEPARATING ORES. Harry C. Robinson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The process consists in rotating the materials on a sub- 
merged horizontally-rotating surface at a speed sufficient to de- 
velop centrifugal force only slightly in excess of that necessary to 
overcome the inertia of the heavier material resting on the support, 
whereby the conglomerate is subjected to a prolonged but gentle 
disintegrating action by the comparatively still water by which the 
lighter is lifted and carried off the support, and the heavier is 
gradually driven toward the periphery of the rotating support, a 
soft bank of sand being maintained at said periphery under which 
the heavier material sinks and is then protected from currents 
tending to lift it off of the support. 


656,804. STONE SEPARATOR. Louis C. Bonnot, Canton, Ohio. The com- 
bination with a case, of a feed device arranged to force the mate- 
rial through a case, a larger perforated chamber into which the 
case discharges, said chamber having a downwardly-inclined por- 
tion leading to an opening in the chamber, and an outlet door 
arranged to close the opening. 

656,893. APPARATUS FOR TREATING COAL AND ORES. Jeannot W. 
Keneval, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Tennessee Coal, Coke and 
By Product Company, Harriman, Tenn. The combination of a hori- 
zontally-arranged elongated retort having means for charging and 
discharging the same, a combustion chamber beneath the retort, 
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an elongated horizontal flue located adjacent to said retort and 
combustion chamber, a plurality of vertical flues communicating 
with the combustion chamber and arranged at the side of the re- 
tort, a plurality of return flues arranged at the side of the retort 
substantially the same distance therefrom as said vertical flues, 
and communicating with said vertical flues and said horizontal 
flue, a steam pipe located in said flue, and connection from the 
same into the retort. 


656,930. ELECTRIC FURNACE. Wilhelm Borchers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Ger- 
many. The combination with the furnace and the oppositely-dis- 
posed electrodes arranged therein, of a water jacket on the dis- 
charge end of the furnace, and a chisel movably arranged trans- 
versely in the wall of the furnace opposite the discharge end of 
the water jacket. 

656,964. KILN, BLAST FURNACE, ETC. Emile Gobbe, Jumet, Belgium. 
A kiln or furnace provided with a refractory lining and with 
vertical flues located between said lining and the furnace walls, 
said flues being in communication with the interior of the kiln or 
furnace above its grate bars, and tubes suspended within the fur- 
nace or kiln and communicating therewith at their lower ends. 


656,982. ELECTROLYTICALLY TREATING SCRAP TIN. Edward D. Ken- 
dall, New York, N. Y. The process of electrolytically dissociating 


656,977. 


656,994. 


657,012. 


657,025. 


657,030. 


657,031. 


657,032. 


657,048. 


657,069 ; 








the iron and tin of so-called scrap tin-plate, which consists in the 
preparation of an electrolyte composed of an aqueous solution of 
a nitrate of an alkali metal, or a nitrate of an alkaline-earth metal: 
the introduction into said electrolyte of an anode consisting of a 
mass of scrap tin-plate, and the connections necessary to com- 
plete the electric circuit. 


ELECTRIC LAMP FOR MINERS’ USE. Leo Horwitz, Berlin, Ger- 
many. A miner’s lamp, comprising two glow lamps, a hand switch, 
a battery, a casing therefor, contacting strips for the battery and 
casing, and an automatic switching device. 


APPARATUS FOR REMOVING MATERIAL FROM B 
SURFACE. Herbert F. Munn, New York, N. Y. aa cameeee 
for removing low or bed-rock strata of material, comprising a pipe 
connected at one end with a supply of fluid under pressure, a nozzle 
at the lower end of said pipe, and movable relatively thereto, and 
a discharge pipe arranged for operation in conjunction with said 
nozzle, to force the loosened material through the discharge pipe. 


APPARATUS FOR ELECTROLYSIS. Paul Schoop, Wildegg, Switz- 
erland. An apparatus comprising a base of insulating material 
having a series of long narrow channels therein through which the 
solution to be electrolyzed is caused to flow, said channels being 
arranged parallel to each other and close together, double elec- 
trodes each extending from one channel into the next adjacent one 
and electrical connections with the electrodes at the ends of the 
apparatus from opposite poles of an electric generator. 


AIR COMPRESSOR. Edward Huln, Trowbridge, England, a 

to Joseph Poynton Haden, same place. In air Saieee n 
which the power is automatically thrown out of gear when the 
pressure in the receiver reaches a predetermined magnitude, the 
combination with the delivery pipes such as and leading ‘from 
the compressor to the receiver of a relief valve in the delivery pipe 
connected to the automatic throwing-out mechanism to be operated 
thereby, and a check valve at the end of the delivery pipe. 


PROCESS OF EXTRACTING BISMUTH FROM ORES CON - 
ING BISMUTH OXIDES, ETC. John Ronald, London, Dowie 
The process consists in subjecting the crushed ore to the action 
of a solution of ferric chloride at about boiling temperature, pre- 
cipitating the bismuth by means of iron, and then oxidizing the 
resulting ferrous chloride to transform it into ferric chloride. 


BLAST AND CUPOLA FURNACE. Alleyne Reynolds, She 
England. The combination with a furnace of blast or esata tons 
formed with tuyeres sloping inwardly and downwardly to the inner 
wall of the furnace; with an apparatus for producing gas located 
one at each side of the furnace and communicating with the fur- 
nace tuyeres by pipes, a branched pipe for conducting air under 
pressure both to the gas producer and inclined tuyeres to commin- 
gle with the hot gases as they enter the furnace. 

APPARATUS FOR ELECTROLYZING ORES. Albion M. Rouse, 
Denver, Colo., assignor of one-half to William G. Shedd and Frank 
Brooks, same place. In an apparatus having an anode and a ¢ca- 
thode suitably arranged, the combination of a tank having an 
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outer compartment, a tube located within said tank having an 
open upper end and provided at its lower end with communication 
from said compartment, a driving shaft projecting within said 
tube, inner and outer cups carried by said shaft, and wings ar- 
ranged intermediate of said cups. 


ENDLESS CONVEYOR. Alfred M. Acklin and William J. Patterson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. The combination with sprocket wheels and a fran-e 
having bearings therefor at or near its ends, of a chain passing 
around said sprocket wheels and provided with wheels or rollers 
and upper and lower tracks for said wheels or rollers, the latter 
of which tracks has 2 gap to permit expansion and contraction of 
the chain, said chain being free to move into and out of said gap 
as it expands and contracts. 


657,070; 657,071 and 657,072. APPARATUS FOR CASTING METAL. 
William J. Patterson, Pittsburg, Pa. In pig metal casting appa- 





657,070.. 
ratus, the combination with a suitable frame, of an endless con- 
nected series of traveling molds passing around the same, and two 
water compartments arranged in line and provided with tracks 


for said traveling molds, the tracks passing upwardly over a parti- 
tion between the compartments. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Jos. R. Luxon has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Stratton’s Independence, Cripple 
Creek, Colo. 


Mr. William McMillen, of Nevada, has been 
appointed inspector of surveyors general and 
local land offices. 


Mr. I. C. Miller, of Rawlins, has been elected 
president of the Ferris-Haggerty Copper Mining 
Company, of Wyoming. 


Mr. H. C. Perkins, consulting engineer, re- 
turned to New York this week from a 5 months’ 
business trip through Japan. 


Mr. F. W. Miller, president of the Magnolia 
Metal Company, recently returned to New York 


after a 2% years’ business trip abroad. 


Messrs. G. Vowinchrit and F. Scheffler, Ger- 
man mining engineers, have been inspecting the 
mines and mining and milling processes on the 
Comstock Lode, Nev. 


Mr. A. F. Wuensch, min‘ng engineer of Denver, 
left last week for a 3 months’ trip to Mexico 
to look up mining investments in that country 
for a Denver syndicate. 


Dr. G. M. Dawson, director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, was in Rossland last week 
and visited the Le Roi and War Eagle mines. 
He next visited the Boundary District. 


Mr. Emmet Boylé, mining engineer, late of the 
War Eagle-Center Star mines in Rossland, B. C., 
has accepted a position with the Esperanza 
Gold Mining Company of El Oro, Mexico. 


Mr. W. S. Haskins, formerly superintendent 
of the Nickel Plate, Rossland, B. C., is now in 
Nevada City, Cal., where he is working a group 
of 10 properties in which he is personally inter- 
ested. 


Mr. Charles Fulton has resigned his position 
as tutor at the University of Wyoming to accept 
the professorship of mining and metallurgy at 
the South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 


Mr. T. C. Archer, formerly superintendent of 
the Iron Mountain Mine in California, recently 
returned to San Francisco from Alaska, but may 
go back to take charge of copper developments 
near Juneau. 


Mr. Charles Fassett, of Spokane, Wash., is now 
on his way to Korea to superintend the installa- 
tion of a cyanide plant on an extensive mining 
property recently purchased there by his brother, 
Mr. J. Sloat Fassett, of New York. 


Mr. E. B. Sawyer, for some time past head 
assayer with the De La Mar Mines Company at 
Mercur, Utah, has accepted a position as chem- 
ist and assayer at the Portland Mining Com- 
pany’s cyanide plant at Deadwood, S. D. 


Mr. Hennen Jennings, consulting engineer, with 
Wernher, Beit & Company, arrived in Boston 
this week from London, England. He accom- 
panied Mr. John Hays Hammond. Mr. Jennings 
will visit Colorado and other Western mines. 


Dr. James Kimball and Mr. Wood, of Tacoma, 
Wash.; Messrs. Harry Williams and D. Black- 
wood, representing Mr. Larsen, of Montana; Mr. 
White, of Denver, and his associate have all 
recently visited in the White Horse District in 
ihe Yukon Territory. 


Mr. John C. F. Randolph, mining engineer of 
New York City, sailed from New York Septem- 
ber 12th for London and India, taking with him 
Mr. J. A. Prout as foreman and Mr. E. J. Hall 
as assayer. He will be absent several months 
on professional business. 


Mr. Thomas J. Hurley, vice-president of the 
Exploration Company, left New York for the 
San Juan, Colo., District last week to visit the 
Occidental and Natalie Mines, in which the com- 
pany is interested. From there he goes to Gua- 
najuato, Mexico, where the Exploration Com- 
pany has recently installed one of the most com- 
plete reduction plants in the republic. 


Mr. George Hardy, who recently resigned his 
position as superintendent and metallurgist of 
the Philadelphia Mining and Milling Company’s 
mines at Andrews, N. Mex., has taken charge of 
the development of several promising gold, sil- 
ver and copper properties in the State of Jalisco, 
Mex., in the interest of a Pittsburg, Pa., syndi- 
cate. His headquarters will be at Ameca. 


OBITUARY. 


John M. Desloge, superintendent of the Desloge 
Consolidated Lead Company, of St. Francois 
County, Mo., died at Battle Creek, Mich., on 
September 7th. In another issue we expect to 
give a brief sketch of Mr. Desloge and his con- 
nection with the’ disseminated lead mining in- 
dustry of southeast Missouri. 


Charles G. Barker, who died at Windermere, 


England, on September 15th, was the senior 
member of the firm of Barber & Zeigler, whole- 
sale coal dealers, of New York City. He was 53 
years old. For several years he was connected 
with the Erie Railroad in the capacity of as- 
sistant president, the position being specially 
created for him by President H. J. Jewett. Mr. 
Barber leaves a widow, 3 daughters and a son. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Michigan College of Mines.—At the recent 
graduation exercises 22 men graduated as mining 
engineers, while 20 took the degree of bachelor 
of science. The class includes 1 member from 
British Columbia, 1 from Russia and 2 from 
Mexico. Dr. Nelson H. Hulst, of Milwaukee, 
general manager of the Oliver Mining Company, 
delivered the address. The college now has a 
staff of 20 tutors, with 125 pupils. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Rand Drill Company, of New York City, 
was awarded 3 gold medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion for air compressors and rock drills. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadel- 
phia, recently booked an order for 4 locomotives 
from the Cuban Central Railroad. The contract, 
as far as known, is the first yet made by the 
Cuban company. 


The Jury of Award at the Paris Exposition has 
granted the Bristol Company, of Waterbury, 
Conn., a silver medal for their exhibit of re- 
cording electrical instruments and have also 
given honorary mention for their recording 
steam and pressure gauges. 


Among the foreign orders recently secured by 
the Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company is 
one for 800-Kw. direct-current and direct-con- 
nected generators for the street railway company 
at Alexandria, Egypt; also a large order which 
calls for many small generators for the Russian- 
Chinese Railroad Company. 


Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati, O., have com- 
pleted the shipment of a large engine to Hono- 
lulu. The company recently shipped a large air 
compressor to a mining company at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, and an additional order from 
the same source has been received. The com- 
pany also has recent orders for 5 heavy duty 
rolling mill engines. 


The E. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has received an order for an additional battery 
of 20 stamps to be added to the present 40-stamp 
equipment at the Camp Bird Mill, at Ouray, 
Colo. This company has also a contract for the 
complete smelting and sampling plant for the 
Boston & Wyoming Smelting Company, to be 
located at Grand Encampment, Wyo., consisting 
of a 100-ton blast furnace with blowers, crush- 
ers, 1olls, ete., all to be operated by electric 
power. 


The Magnolia Metal Company, of New York, 
held a convention of its traveling salesmen at 
the Murray Hill Hotel on September 7th, 8th 
and 9th. There were about 26 salesmen present 
who were appropriately entertained by the com- 
pany. This convention will be held hereafter 
twice a year, and the heads of the different 
departments will meet every two months to dis- 
cuss the business interests of the company. In 
the past 18 months, says President Miller, the 
company’s business has been quadrupled. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., states that on September Ist it re- 
ceived a telegraphic order for a propeller-shaft 
to replace one broken in the Plant Line steam- 
ship ‘‘La Grande Duchesse” recently. The order 
specified that shaft should be made of fluid- 
compressed open-hearth steel, forged under hy- 
draulic pressure, annealed and rough-turned, 
and was booked for shipment September 11th. 
The shaft measured 32 ft. over all by 13% in. 
diameter, and the shipping weight was 15,458 lbs. 
It was taken in hand under emergency instruc- 
tions and forwarded September 6th, 5 days in 
advance of requirements. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, of 
Berlin, Germany, has issued circular 22 describ- 
ing the submarine cables the company manu- 
factures. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IIl., is sending out a handy lit- 
tle pocket book which shows a few of the sizes 
of perforated steel and iron, zinc, brass and cop- 
per plates carried in stock by the company. The 
pamphlet also contains. tables showing the 
weights of plates according to gauge, etc. 


The ‘‘Tic-a-toc’’ grease cup is described in a 
little pamphlet published by James L. Robert- 
son & Sons, of New York. This cup is stated to 
be superior to centrifugal oilers, etc., as the 
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feed is positive, by a pendulum and ratchet, and . 
can be closely regulated, the cup is not liable 
to get out of order and is especially adapted to 
feeding graphite lubricants. 


The merits of spiral riveted steel pipe for wa- 
ter mains, hydraulic mining, smoke ‘stacks or 
mine and tunnel ventilation are set forth in a 
little pamphlet published by the American Steel 
Pipe Works, of Chicago, Ill. The company states 
that it takes the greatest pains to have all 
joints in its pipe tight and that the pipe is coated 
with a mixture of asphalt and mineral rubber 
which is unaffected by salt water, acids or elec- 
trolysis. The pipe is recommended on the score 
of strength, tightness and durability. 


“Globe” elaterite roofing material is described 
in the circulars sent out by the Western Elater- 
ite Company, of Denver, Colo. This material is 
stated to be made with burlap centers and cloth 
top, with mica surface and paper back. It is 
described as acid, steam, sun and water proof, 
pliable, elastic and non-drying and to be adapted 
for flat or steep roofs and to require no painting. 
It is, therefore, recommended for mills, chlorina- 
tion works, cyanide plants, acid factories or 
roasting ovens and as a substitute for corru- 
gated iron, tin or galvanized iron. 


A catalogue which contains considerable infor- 
mation of a practical nature, often not found in 
trade catalogues, is just issued by the George 
V. Cresson Company, of Philadelphia and New 
York. This 68-page pamphlet describes Bu- 
chanan ore crushers, granulators and plaster 
crushers; also revolving screens, stone elevators. 
Buchanan crushing rolls and light rolls, and the 
Buchanan magnetic separator now in use ata 
New Jersey iron mine. The company also man- 
ufactures Hartz jigs and a great variety of pow- 
er-transmitting machinery. The company states 
that it makes strong claims for the superiority 
of its products, but is prepared to give reasons 
for its claims and calls attention to the great 
capacity and durability of its crushers and 
crushing rolls. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Enginering and Mining Journal”’ 
are not. brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ot. interest in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Mineral Oil Exports.—In August the United 
States exported 16,653,307 gals. crude oil; 1,592,- 
139 gals. naphthas; 77,818,697 gals. illuminating; 
5,136,817 gals. lubricating and paraffin; and 1,- 
797,978 gals. residuum, making a total of 102,998,- 
938 gals., against 100,220,318 gals. in the same 
month last year. In the 8 months ending August 
31st, 1900, the exports aggregated 638,663,355 gals., 
as against 622,115,404 gals. last year, showing an 
increase of 16,547,951 gals in 1900. 

ALASKA. 
Cape Nome. 

Late reports from the gold fields are that the 
rains set in early in August and placer mining 
along the various creeks is active. The beach 
is practically worked out. Some good finds from 
along the creeks are reported and claims are 
being worked back in the hills. The railroad 
from Nome to Anvil City is in operation. It now 
seems likely that most of the men who desire 
will be able to get back before cold weather sets 
in and that the suffering this winter will be less 
than anticipated. The transportation compa- 
nies have greatly reduced prices for the return 
trip and government transports will bring back 
many of the destitute. Reports from the Golo- 
vin Bay district continue favorable. 

ARIZONA. 
Cochise County. 


Commonwealth.—The machinery for the new 
mill buildings this company is erecting at 
Pearce, comprising an 80-stamp mill, hoisting 
engine and other equipment and supplies, has 
been ordered from Fraser & Chalmers, of Chi- 
cago. Shipments of machinery from Chicago to 
Pearce have already begun. 

Mohave County. 

Silver Age.—This mine, near Chloride, has its 
shaft down near 300 ft. Drifting at this level 
shows good ore. 

Wallapai Mining Company.—This company 
has a large number of men rebuilding its con- 
centrator at the Tennessee Mine near Chloride. 
Development work underground continues and 
some good ore is being taken out. 


White Hills Mining Company.—A fine strike of 
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silver ore is reported in the Occidental Mine of 
this company at White Hills. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Blue Lakes Electric Power Plant.—One of the 
dynamos at this plant is being rebuilt. Em- 
ployment is given to a large number of. men. 
The chief engineer of the Stanley Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company is in charge. The machin- 
ery for the new power plant is arriving daily. 

Keystone.—The 40 stamps at this mine at Ani- 
ador City are crushing steadily and two 5-ft. 
concentrators for each battery are being put in. 
W. A. Pritchard is superintendent. 

Butte County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Banner.—At this mine, 5 miles northeast from 
Oroviile, 180 tons of ore are crushed every 24 
hours by the 40-stamp mill. Each stamp weighs 
1,200 lbs. and drops 110 times per minute. 


El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ribbon Rock.—The north and south drifts are 
in respectively 130 and 86 ft. Three 8-hour shifts 
are at work. This property is about 2 miles 
south from Placerville. 

Rosebud.—The shaft at this mine near Fair- 
play, is down 125 ft. and a drift is being run 
on the 100-ft. level following a ledge of high- 
grade ore, which is from 12 to 20 in. wide. A 
small mill is to be erected. 

Mariposa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pinon Blanco.—At this group of mines 3 miles 
northwest from Coulterville, preparations are 
being made to resume work. Considerable de- 
velopment work, mostly tunnels, has been done 
on the property. The ore is said to be fair grade 
milling rock. 

Nevada County. 

Brunswick Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—Twenty-eight men are on the pay roll 
who receive a daily salary of $80,75. There are 
10 stamps dropping at the mill. During the week 
ending September ist 70 tons of ore were deliv- 
ered to the mill and the gold recovered from 
the plates was 16 oz. 

Santa Clara County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Government Inspector W. J. Russ has charge 
of the work of deepening the Alviso Channel. 
The dredger ‘‘Solano,”’ Capt. J. G. Anson, is at 
present working alone, but the Bowers Dredging 
Company has arranged to put on the “Sucker,” 
Capt. W. Schmidt. The work will be completed 
in about 3 months. There are about 200,700 cu. 
yd. of earth to be removed, the channel to be 
widened to 100 ft. and deepened to 20 ft. The 
dredgers will work day and night, throwing up 
7,300 yd. per 24 hours. 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Arps Group.—A large body of copper-gold ore 
is said to have been developed at this group of 
7 claims near Copper City. Development work 
has been going on for the past year and recently 
a crosscut run to the left from the breast of 


the tunnel cut the ore body over 25 ft. The 
property is owned by William Arps, R. M. 


Saeltzer and Joseph Kahny. 
Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The dredger at Hawkinsville is again in oper- 
ation with a heavier steel scraper. No report of 
clean-ups as yet. 

Dewey.—This mine, 8 miles from Gazelle, is 
now considered one of the best in the State. 
The 20-stamp mill and concentrators are in con- 
stant operation on high-grade ore. W. A. Mon- 
roe is the new superintendent. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cc. D. Galvin has employed S. F. Loughborough 
to take apurt the big dredger on the Rogue 
River, Ore., and ship it to Weaver Creek near 
Weaverville. This dredger will be operated on 
the ground recently prospected with a Keystone 
driller. The Risdon Iron Works originally built 
the dredger for the Oregon placers, which turned 
out to be too poor to work. 

Yellow Rose of Texas.—This. property on Cof- 
fee Creek is showing up well. The mine is 
equipped with a Huntington mill and other ma- 
chinery. The last clean-up from a 10-day run 
yielded $2,500. The ore is high-grade. Geo. L. 
Carr is manager. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Shawmut.—During the dry season only 30 
men have been employed at this mine, 2% miles 
northwest from Jacksonville. Important work 
is being done on the ditches and at an elevated 
point about 2 miles east of the mine, a storage 
reservoir is being constructed, which will be con- 
nected with the works by a 30-in. pipe line. 
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COLORADO. 
Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Empress Tunnel Company.—In drifting and 
crosscutting a new ore body has been opened 
in this property at Empire and values are run- 
ning high in gold. The smelting and milling 
streaks show 5 ft. of ore. 


Monarch Mining, Milling, Tunnel, Transporta- 
tion and Power Company.—Colorado Springs 
people have organized this company to obtain 
advantage of various Colorado laws. The Free- 
land claims and the McClelland tunnel right and 
claims have been secured, and it is proposed to 
drive a 1% mile tunnel from a point 4 miles 
west of Idaho Springs to cut the Freeland lode. 
The company has already expended $30,000 in 
acquiring a 3-5 interest in the Freeland Mine. 

New Era Mining and Milling Company.—The 
Great Eastern, Great Western, New Era, and 
11 other claims have been consolidated with the 
Elgan Mill and all will be operated by this com- 
pany. The capital stock has been placed at $1,- 
500,000. George S. Cooper, of Newark, N. J., is 
president; H. G. Mills, of Milwaukee, vice-pres.; 
J. N. Penrod, of Kansas City, treasurer, and 
J. R. Elgan, of Idaho Springs, Colo., secretary 
and general manager. The drift on the Great 
Western is now following several feet of pay 
ore. A crosscut of 65 ft. from this has cut an- 
other vein of 15 in. which runs about $50 a ton. 
The shaft on the Great Eastern claim is to be 
sunk on the Great Western vein. The company 
is using air drills. The mill is treating 40 tons 
of crude ore per day by concentration. 


Newhouse Tunnel.—This tunnel at Idaho 
Springs is working one shift with air drills, the 
balance of the time being taken up in removing 
the rock. The tunnel is 12 by 12 ft. and is pass- 
ing through solid granite at the rate of 200 ft. 
per month. It is now into the hill for 8,350 ft., 
and while some veins are being cut their own- 
ership is unknown and no information is given 
out. The Sun & Moon veins will be cut about 
October 25th. All veins cut are pitching north, 
but after 3 miles all of them in Gilpin County 
will be found pitching south or toward the tun- 
nel. The company is working the big vein, 
which shows fully 30 ft. of pay ore. 

Custer County. 

Bassick Gold Mines.—A bad caye at the old 
shaft has temporarily stopped work at the Bas- 
sick Mine, near Rosita. The cave was above the 
300-ft. level. A new hoisting plant is to be put 
in at the 500-ft. and mining is expected to re- 
sume shortly. 

Fremont County. 

United Gold Extraction Company.—The brick 
work on the power house of the great chlorina- 
tion plant at Florence is nearly completed. In 
the roasting room there are 4 100-ton roasters 
and 2 coolers almost ready for use. In the 
chlorination room there will be 8 chlorination 
barrels, 7 of which have been completed. The 
sample room will have 2 sets of rolls and the 
crushing room 5 sets. The capacity of the mill 
will be 400 tons a day. The buildings are about 
completed. The machinery will be in place and 
the mill ready for operation in about 60 days. 

Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Leadville Ore Tonnage.—Shipments the past 
week have ayeraged 2,200 tons per day, a large 
increase over the corresponding week last year. 
This week a shipment of 4,000 tons of zinc ore, 
shipped by Jacobson & Company, of New York, 
goes to New Orleans by rail for Belgium. Most 
of this comes from the Maid, although the Moyer 
is now a heavy producer. 

New Zine Mill.—The new zinc mill of the A. 
M. W. will soon be in operation. It is the largest 
mill in the camp. 

Boston Gold Copper Company.—Many improve- 
ments are being made on this pyritic smelter, 
the most important being the building of 2 new 


furnaces which will give the plant a capacity | 


of 800 tons of ore per day. 


Butcher Boy.—P. L. Kimberly, of Sharon, Pa., 
has a 5-years’ lease on the Butcher Boy, Black 
Hawk and Fitzgerald.claims, and a new shaft 
will be sunk’ 1,500 ft. and the territory explored. 
A magnificent plant of machinery is being in- 
stalled. This group of claims is located on Ball 
Mountain, about 1 mile above the Ibex Group. 


California Gulch Mining Company.—The water 
is under control, a station completed below the 
500-ft. level and drifting has begun. 


Devlin.—This property, owned by the Small 
Hopes Mining Company, is putting down a new 
shaft, where at the 250-ft. level a find of very 
high-grade carbonate has been made. Much 
prospecting has been done and the new strike 
will mean active development. 

Highland Mining Company.—This . property. 
which has lain idle for a long time, is in the 
gold belt and is to be started up. Bids are ad- 
vertised for sinking the shaft 600 ft., which 
should be the depth to reach the ore plane. An 


assessment of 50c. a share has been made to 





_ by outside capital. 
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pay-up all the old debts and to start the new 
work. This company represents the re-organiza- 


.tion of the old Highland Chief Mining Com- 


pany. 

Modoc.—This Iron Hill property has resumed 
work and shipments will be 30 to 40 tons daily 
of high-grade manganese. This is the deepest 
oxidized iron mine in the district, the lowest level 
being 637 ft. deep. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The new electric railroad around the district 
will soon be open for passenger service. This is 
the district part of ‘the Colorado Springs and 
Cripple Creek District railroad. 

Acacia Gold Mining Company.—Good reports 
continue to come from this property, especially 
the Wrockloff lease on the Burns Claim. Ore is 
shipped from the Brady lease. The shaft house 
has been rebuilt by the Bankers’ Leasing Com- 
pany on the Morning Star Claim, and good 
things are looked for. The royalties received 
during August are given as over $6,000. From 
present appearances the Wrockloff lease is one 
of the coming producers. 


Gold Coin.—Work is pushed on the hoist and 
it will soon be ready. The hoist is the same as 
those recently installed on the Ajax, Strong.and 
others. The new compressor has started. This 
is a Rand with Corliss valves, capable of run- 
ning from 25 to 30 drills at this altitude. Work is 
also pushed on the new buildings. Since the fire 
a year ago a temporary hoist has been used. 

Jefferson Mining Company.—The property of 
this company is operated by Denver men, who 
recently began work. The mine, which is well 
developed, having an 800-ft. shaft and over 2,000 
ft. of drifting, lies between the Anchoria Leland 
and Half Moon properties and has been a heavy 
shipper. The Anchoria Leland vein passes 
through its ground. 


Ophelia Tunnel.—Work has been resumed on 
this Gold Hill tunnel, a short distance south of 
Cripple Creek. Preparations are being made to 
put in a new compressor. The tunnel penetrates 
Gold Hill toward Anaconda, between 3,000 and 
4,000 ft. It was started about 5 years ago by 
the Moffat people of Denver, but is now worked 
Mr. John Parfet, of Cripple 
Creek, is in charge. 

Pharmacist Consolidated Mining Company.— 
At the annual meeting of this company in Crip- 
ple Creek the following directors were elected: 
C. N. Miller, W. J. Chambers, A. D. Shilling, 
A. Wagner and E. R. Whitmarsh. The meet- 
ing resulted in a victory for the Chambers-Mil- 
ler faction. There has been considerable con- 
troversy between this and the Burns and Peck 
faction, and it is reported that all is not settled 
yet. Dr. Chambers was afterward chosen presi- 
dent, Mr. Shilling vice-president and Mr. New- 
comb treasurer. 

Strong Gold Mining Company—The new hoist 
will soon be in working order. It is a double 
cylinder first-motion hoist with one reel for a 
flat rope, manufactured by Webster, Camp & 
Lane, of Akron, O. The cylinders are 24 by 18 
ins. The shaft has also been fitted with a large 
double deck cage. A new shaft house and boiler 
room has been erected and one large boiler is in, 
but not yet in use. The new hoist is the same 
make and size as the one recently installed on 
the Ajax except the latter has 2 reels. The 
Strong is one of the large mines of the district 
and is now equipped for a heavy output. It is 
in Victor and adjoins the Portland property. 
The company is a close corporation, of which 
Mr. Wm. Lennox, of Colorado Springs, is gen- 
eral manager. 


GEORGIA. 


Lumpkin County. 


Battle Branch Mine.—This old gold mine near 
Auraria is being opened up by E. E. Crisson. 
The old incline has been cleaned out and sinking 
on the vein is in progress. Good ore is being 
taken out, the vein being about 4 ft. wide. 

IDAHO. 
Ada County. 

Golden: Star.—This mine in Boise Basin has a 
shaft down 250 ft. cutting the Golden Fleece 
Vein. James Hutchinson is superintendent. 

Last Chance.—This elaim, near Quartzburg, is 
owned and operated by Mrs. O. J. Daly, George 
Fall and W. H. Barry. The 150-ft. shaft is 
down to water level, on a vein from 1 to 5 ft. in 
width, carrying average values of $8 per ton, 
free, though with depth sulphurets are coming 
in, and the ore will probably turn base. During 
the last 3 years, with a force of only 4 men, this 
property is said to have produced $30,000, much 
of which was run through an arastra. A 5-stamp 
mill is now handling all the ore. 

North Star.—The big mill on the North Star, 
the Shaw Mountain property of the War Eagle 
Consolidated Mining Company, has started up 


The Jordon gravitation process has been in- 
stalled. This is the first quartz mill of the 
kind ever built in the northwest. The ex- 


“periments made with the process are said 
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to satisfy the management. Recently the 
ledge in the North Star Mine, which the War 
Eagle Company has been developing so system- 
atically and extensively for some time, was cut 
at a depth of 870 ft. At that point the ledge 
was found to be 8 ft. wide. Drifts have been run 
on the ledge for a distance of 105 ft. east and 
127 ft. west. The rich ore shoot found in the 
upper workings dips westerly. The ledge was 
cut in the upper workings at a depth of 250 ft. 
There it was found from 18 in. to 3 ft. wide, the 
ore averaging $75 or over per ton. In the lowest 
workings, 870 ft. down, the ledge had widened to 
8 ft., but the ore is not so rich, running an aver- 
age of $25 a ton. 

War Eagle Consolidated Company.—This com- 
pany is operating placer and quartz properties 
in Boise Basin. At Quartzburg the company is 
working the Iowa and Yellow Jacket mines. The 
lowa shows a fissure vein in granite opened 
by 2 tunnels, the lowest 944 ft. long, cutting the 
vein at a depth of 800 ft.; the ore at this level 
is said to be 18 ft. wide. The Yellow Jacket is 
developed by tunnels to a depth of 350 ft. The 
ore is a sulphide carrying some free gold. A 
new mill is now going up. The building is 90 by 
110 ft., and the battery will be of 30 stamps, 
the engines being of the Corliss type, 18 by 24. 
There is a tram from tunnel entrance to the ore 
chutes into the mill, and on this cars will come 
direct from the mine, whence the ore will go 
into the crusher, then to the batteries, over 
plates, over Wilfleys, one to each five stamps, the 
middlings from two Wilfleys being combined and 
passed over Frue vanners, from there going over 
California tables, located in another building. 
A complete chlorination plant is being installed 
in a building 100 by 200 ft., the furnace being 14 
by 70 ft., and the tanks of 50-ton capacity each. 
The concentrates, after coming from the Cali- 
fornia tables, are dried and then put into the 
roasters, and after roasting are cooled and run 
into the chlorination tanks. The liquid is run in- 
to precipitating tanks, and after precipitation 
the gold is fused into bars. Robert J. Anderson 
is general manager and H. L. Woodburn assist- 
ant general manager. 


Idaho County. 


Boston & Idaho Gold Dredging Company.—This 
company has 2 dredges at work on Moore Creek, 
1 mile below Idaho City. Charles W. Gardner 
is general manager of the company and Rupert 
Waters superintendent. In the older of the 
dredges the dredged material is dumped into a 
grizzly 3% by 21 ft. The material, of %-in. and 
more in size, passes into the waste flume and 
is washed out onto the dumps directly. The 
finer material passes onto a double series of 
inclined plates, covered with cocoa matting and 
from there into a riffle sluice some 100 ft. in 
length, the gold-saving appliances being dupli- 
cated on each side of the grizzly. The matting 
is changed about every 12 hours when running 
under ordinary circumstances, the complete 
clean-up being made twice a week. Very little 
gold, it is said, gets into the sluices, the plates 
and matting saving nearly all. The ground be- 
ing worked averages about 30c. per yard, the 
capacity of the plant being about 1,000 yds. per 
day, with 3 men to a shift of 10 hours. The rate 
of progress under ordinary circumstances is 
about 200 by 5 by 24 ft. per 24 hours, moving for- 
ward 5 ft. at a time, average depth of ground be- 
ing 24 ft. 

Mr. Joel F. Brown, chief engineer for the com- 
pany, has constructed another dredge, which 
lately went into commission, with W. M. Nos- 
trand in charge. The gold-saving appliances 
here are the same as those described in the in- 
itial plant, but instead of buckets there is a 
large scoop, with a capacity of 2 yds. of dirt, 
making 1 dip per minute. The bucket deposits 
its load in a hopper, whence it is hydraulicked 
into the grizzly. This is a double dredge, the 
bucket depositing a load on one and then on 
the other side. It has a total engine capacity of 
240 H.-P. and a boiler capacity of 120 H.-P., with 
a digging capacity of 3,000 yds. per 24 hours. Its 
dimensions are 54 ft. wide, 65 ft. long, 10 ft. deep, 
being operated by 8 men and burning 10 cords of 
wood per day. When running full capacity it 
moves, per 24 hours, 450 by 5 by 2 ft. Both of 
these plants are equipped with electricity and 
work progresses day and night. The company 
owns 9 miles along the creek. 


Elkhorn.—This property is worked under lease 
and bond by John Kinkaid, having in its equip- 
ment the first 5-stamp mill ever brought into the 
State. There has been over 6,000 ft. of develop- 
ment on the mine, which has been in operation 
since 1863. The mill is operated by water power, 
with Ed. Foster in charge. There has been no 
ore mined for some time. The vein is a contact, 
with a heavy tale gouge, which carries good gold 
values. It is a bull lead, in a porphyritic coun- 
try, with granite as the base, the lead averag- 
ing some 4 ft. The free gold is visible to the 
eye in much of the material. 

Shoshone County. 

Standard Mining Company.—This company is 
putting in a new air compressor and electric 
plant at the mine near Wallace. The founda- 
tion is completed and some of the machinery 
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is on the ground. The new compressor will have 
a capacity of 50 drills, the present being only 
of 15 drills. The electric plant now in use sim- 
ply furnishes light for the mine and the surface 
works, but the new one will also furnish power 
to haul the ore out of the mine and the empty 
cars back, taking the place of the 8 horses 
now used. Five hundred tons of ore per day 
come out of the mine, and the cars carrying 
2,500 lbs. each are brought out in trains of 14 
each through the %-mile tunnel, one horse pull- 
ing a train out and taking back the same num- 
ber of cars with timbers. The tunnel has a 
grade of 5 in. to 100 ft. 

Wonderful.—William Williams and John W. 
Perglase, of Milwaukee, Wis., undertake to de- 
velop this group on Stevens Peak under a work- 
ing bond for $40,000. This is the group on which 
16 ft. of galena was struck recently. The group 
includes three claims, the Wonderful, Oro Fino 
and Aguinaldo, and the owners were John and 
Alexander Livingston, M. M. and John B. Tay- 
lor, E. La Proebsting, A. H. Featherstone, John 
Vodele, Peter Jackson and Nels Bergquist, of 
Wallace, and J. Johnson, of Burke. 


MICHIGAN. 


Copper. 

Michigan.—At this mine at Rockland a Web- 
ster, Camp & Lane hoist, capable of reaching to 
a depth of 1,200 ft., is being installed at B shaft, 
also the boilers for the new pumping plant. A 
shaft is now 541 ft. deep and down nearly to 
the 4th level. B shaft is down 560 ft., to the 4th 
level. C shaft is down 340 ft. Work there is 
discontinued and the 100 miners employed are at 
A and B shaft. 

The new mine is entirely upon the Calico lode 
and since work was started 2 years ago fully 
5,890 ft. of drifts have been run. The Calico 
lode lies under the old Minnesota lode from 
which the Michigan, under its former name of 
the Minnesota, made such big returns in the 
early years. The old property was left in such 
shape by the tributors that it was thought best 
to sink an entirely new series of shafts. It is 
the intention to run a pipe into the old work- 
ings from B shaft and thus gradually draw off 
the water. Drifts will then be run across to the 
old workings from the new. 


Rhode Island.—Shaft No. 1 is down below the 
second level, or 280 ft. Drifting is being carried 
on in both the first and second levels. No. 2 
shaft is sinking below the first level, or 180 ft. 
from the surface and drifting at the first level 
is progressing. The Quincy lode is being worked. 
Each of the 2 shafts is provided With a Nord- 
berg hoist which can work to a depth of 1,000 
ft., while at No. 2 shaft there is a 10-drill com- 
pressor. This equipment will serve for the com- 
ing winter at least, as the work will be confined 
to sinking and drifting. A force of 52 men is 
now employed. The company has built a ma- 
chine shop, ete., also 6 dwellings for employes 
and a large boarding house, and has under con- 
struction 7 more dwellings and a house for the 
resident agent. The property consists of 800 
acres of land, traversed by 6 lodes, the Quincy 
or Pewabic, Boston & Albany, Osceola and At- 
lantic amygdaloids, Allouez conglomerate and 
the Mesnard epidote. 


Trimountain.—At this mine rock and shaft- 
house at No. 1 shaft is expected to be up by 
October 15th. This rock house is 62 by 40 ft., 
and is on heavy stone foundations. The building 
will be 100 ft. high and equipped with crushers, 
steam stamp, etc., while 2 railroad tracks will 
pass through the building and the cars will load 
from chutes. A Fraser & Chalmers’ duplex hoist, 
capable of hoisting from a depth of 1,500 ft., 
and a straight-line compressor, 14 by 20, are 
parts of the equipment at this shaft. The en- 
gine house is 24 ft. square, with an addition 24 
by 16, for the compressor. The boiler house is 
52 by 48 ft. and contains 3 locomotive fire-box 
boilers of 125 H.-P. each. 

At No. 2 shaft a compressor house, 54 by 33 ft., 
has been completed, which contains a 35-drill 
Rand compressor. 

At No. 1 shaft the skip way is completed to the 
second level and hoisting has begun with a 1%- 
ton skip. 


Iron—Gogebic Range. 


Tilden.—This mine, at Bessemer, recently dis- 
charged 100 men on account of the condition of 
the iron market. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Hartford.—At this mine, near Negaunee, the 
Oliver Mining Company has sunk the shaft from 
200 ft. to 325 ft. and is putting in a new power 
plant, which comprises a 2-stage sand air-com- 
pressor that has a capacity of 20 drills. A new 
Prescott pump will also be put in. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The monthly report of ore shipments from all 
Lake Superior ports for August shows ship- 
ments of 2,285,572 gross tons, and for the season 
to September ist 9,838,709. This does not include 
Escanaba or: rail shipments. Escanaba for the 
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season to September ist shipped 2,528,000 gross 
tons, making water shipments 12,366,000 gross 
tons. It is estimated that the rail shipments of 
the year have been especially heavy, in all about 
650,000 tons, so that a movement of ore from 
all ports of less than 2,400,000 tons for each ot 
the 3 months of September, October and Novem- 
ber will make the season’s total fully 20,000,000 
tons. This will permit a falling off of 650,000 
tons a month from the figures for July. So far 
this year Minnesota mines have shipped 6,300,000 
tons, or a trifle more than half of the total 
movement of water-borne ores. This is the first 
year the State has reached this point. 


Shipments have fallen off materially since 
September list; boats have become bunched and 
are delayed several days at lower lake dis- 
charging docks; floods at mines caused trouble, 
and the movement of ore away from the lower 
lake docks is slow. 


Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Duluth.—This mine of the Consolidated Com- 
pany, at Biwabik, has let a large stripping con- 
tract to John Runquist for the extension of the 
open pit. It will take all the fall and next year. 


Elba Iron Company.—This company will sink 
another shaft the coming winter. The company 
is operating 2 Prescott pumps, of 2,000 gall. a 
minute each. 


Fayal Iron Company.—A second cloudburst 
filled No. 3 open pit again, raising the water 22 
ft. It will be well into October before this pit 
and No. 3 shaft are dry enough to work. Stock- 
pile shipments are nearly over, No. 1 has been 
shipped and No. 2 will be cleaned up by Oc- 
tober Ist. Several names have been rumored as 
those for the manager of this mine, to succeed 
Geo. W. Wallace, among them Jas. H. Rough, 
of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company; Edwin 
Ball, who succeeded Wallace at the Minnesota 
Company’s hard ore mines, and E. C. Mills. The 
position is perhaps the most prominent on the 
Minnesota ranges. 


Mesaba Village Explorations.—Explorations 
have been underway in the immediate vicinity of 
Mesaba Station on the Duluth & Iron Range 
road since early in the year, the first being that 
of Messrs. Wallace, Moon, Hawkins and Vivian, 
who turned their operations over to the Minne- 
sota Iron Company. This company has since 
continued the work, and has now decided to pay 
$40,000, the first instalment of the $480,000 for 
which the 4 disposed of their leases. The com- 
pany is running double shift in many of its pits, 
and is finding much ore. An ore body nearly a 
mile long and in some placés half as wide and 
covered by an average of about 50 ft. of surface 
has been opened, but its limits are yet unknown. 
It will be partly stripped during the winter and 
mining carried on next year. Shafts will also 
be sunk. There is an enormous body of ore 
in the deposit and of excellent grade, quite dif- 
ferent from the general Mesabi formation. Other 
explorers have also found large deposits in the 
same neighborhood. 


Sparta Iron Company.—This company’s strip- 
ping operations, under way all summer, will be 
completed this week. 

Stevens.—This mine of the Oliver Company 
will be stripped the coming winter, it is under- 
stood, and mined next year. The Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern road will build there at once, 
and is surveying its line now. 

There are explorations between the Stevens 
and Mesaba Station that will be pushed the 
coming winter, and to which roads will be built. 

The n. % of the ne. 4 of section 6 T. 57, R. 
20, has been taken under lease and will be ex- 
plored at once. 


Iron—Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Minnesota Iron Company.—It is reported that 
a new find of ore has been made in Montana 
shaft of this company’s hard ore mine at Sou- 
dan, which is 100 ft. wide and unknown length. 

The Duluth & Iron Range road is hauling 
about 180,000 tons of coal to the mines, the 
largest amount it has ever brought into the dis- 
trict. Three boats unloaded 9,000 tons at Two 
Harbors docks last week. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 


Joplin Ore Market.—The top price for fancy- 
grade zinc ore was $28 per ton, but the sales at 
this price were much smaller than the previous 
week. Three cars from the Pelican Mine on 
the ground of the United Zinc Company, at Jop- 
lin, was the only lot that brought $28, the next 
best price being $27.50 per ton for the Independ- 
ence at Joplin and the Eagle ore at Belleville. 
The Oronogo ore brought an average of $27 per 
ton, Lead sold all the week at $23 per 1,000 Ibs. 
The large production caused by the resumption 
of work at many mills during August and the 
addition of night shifts at others will soon create 
a surplus of ore if the demand does not materi- 
ally increase. Following is the turn-in by camps 
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for the Joplin District for the week ending Sep- 
tember 8th: 


Zine, ibs. Lead,lbs. Value. 

MRA e. Sisyoawandss 2,677,730 367,420 $43,931 
Carterville... ....0.. 080,220 293,070 20,144 
Galena-Empire ........ 1,510,960 193,000 23,326 
ee 591,310 6,900 8,143 
COntral CIGY:«.. 0060000 100,630 1,120 1,183 
Cave Springs . ...... ' 95,500 17,140 1,587 
Carl Junction.......... 202,600 Bain 9 2,634 
GPANDy ....- 0... sess 237,000 18,000 3,684 
BBP OIG... ce:ecssoces 95,¢ 24,560 1,519 
We to cco scneeeese 498,010 41,370 6,928 
NON i .iiccowaxasves 22,610 18,250 676 
peer 1,079,700 15,580 10,603 
So 2 6 een ae lt tseses 1,367 
Springfield...... wages 38,800 22,000 1,010 
loo in 859,450 5,390 11,331 
Roaring Springs. ..... 316,080 a 3,646 
eer Tie CS tks 2,273 
District total. ...... 9,758 520 1,038,490 $143,814 
Total 35 weeks....... 335,213, 00 39,356,420 $5,679,848 


During the corresponding week last year top- 
grade zinc brought $43 per ton and lead $27 per 
1,000 lbs., the sales were less than last week by 
2,314,150 lbs. of jack and 143,130 lbs. of lead, but 
the value was greater by $44,093. For the 36 
weeks last year the lead sales were less than 
this year by 6,205,132 lbs., but the zinc sales were 
greater by 31,808,000 lbs., and the value was 
greater by $2,376,158. As compared with the pre- 
vious week the lead sales were greater by 22,- 
590 lbs., but the zine sales were less by 243,890 
lbs., and the value was less by $2,942. 

If reports can be believed, Colorado zinc ore is 
becoming a competitor of the soft Missouri zinc 
ore. George T. Nicholson, owner of a large gas 
smelter at Iola, Kan., claims that it makes as 
good metal as any Missouri ore; that he is using 
it in large quantities, and that his metal brings 
as high a price as any spelter made. He pur- 
chased last week 1,000 tons of zine ore at Rico, 
Colo. 

MONTANA. 


Beaverhead County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Leaf.—A movement is on foot toward the 
consolidation of this property at Bannock, 
owned by the Western Mine Enterprise Com- 
pany, with the Ennis Group and other proper- 
ties in the immediate vicinity under one man- 
agement. 

Grasshopper Creek Dredges.—Three dredges 
are at work on Grasshopper Creek. The season 
has proved very successful, the managements 
say, and the clean-ups are satisfactory. 


Fergus County. 


New Mine Sapphire Syndicate.—A silver medal 
was awarded this company at the Paris Ex- 
position for an exhibit of sapphires from its 
mines at Yogo. 

Flathead County. 

West Fisher Mining Company.—This company 
at Libby is arranging for the addition of the 30 
stamps to its mill on the West Fisher. At pres- 
ent it has a 10-stamp mill which is working night 
and day continuously. Ed. Murphy, who put in 
the present plant, is manager. 

Jefferson County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bell.—A new strike of 24 oz. gold ore is report- 
ed from this property located at the head of 
Middle Fork of Warm Spring Creek; 3 six-horse 
teams are soon to be hauling ore. 


Congo.—This property, 4 miles from Boulder, 
is to be worked under bond by Sutton, Church & 
Herman. 


Golden Sunlight.—The suit of W. J. Clark 
against the American Development Company for 
$165,000 and interest amounting: to a total of 
$243,000, which was tried before Judge Smith 
in Helena and in which the plaintiff received 
judgment for the full amount, has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court. Clark had a bond on the 
property and made payments amounting to $165,- 
000. When, on the forfeiture of a $50,000 pay- 
ment, the company took possession of the prop- 
erty, Clark brought suit to recover. The report 
of the receiver for the American Company shows 
a profit of $25,000 from operating this prop- 
erty since April, 1899. All that has prevented 
a reorganization with ample funds to develop 
both this group and the property owned by the 
old company at Gibbonsville, Idaho, is the Clark 
judgment. 

New Smeltery.—It is claimed a new smelting 
plant is to be built in this county to work the 
Sadtler zinc process. 

Rocky Bar.—This property at Wickes, owned 
and worked by the Daily Brothers, shows large 
body of low-grade concentrating ore. An ore 
dressing plant is being built. The ore is chal- 
copyrite with a fair silver value. 


White Pine.—This property, supposed to be an 
extension of the B. & G. on the Middle Fork of 
Warm Spring Creek, is again in operation by 
the owners, Latch Brothers & Leary, of Clancy. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Argo.—This property, situated in Hell Gate 

Canyon, 24 miles east of Helena, is being operat- 
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ed under a bond by Messrs. Carroll & Martin of 
New York. A tunnel is being driven on a body 
of quartz which contains about 6% copper. The 
vein is in slate and the ore is oxide and carbo- 
nate. 


Mount Helena Copper.—An average of 138% 
copper taken from the 4 sides of the shaft from 
the surface to bottom, a depth of 50 ft., was se- 
cured by Messrs. Whitley & Green, of the East 
Helena smelter, when they took hold of this 
property. The mineral is mostly a carbonate 
and red oxide. Sinking will continue until a 
depth of 200 ft. is gained. The formation is a 
lime schist. 


Peck Montana Mill.—The East Helena plant 
of this concern has been idle for some weeks, 
owing to a scarcity of ore and a desire to make 
some alterations. 


Madison County. 


In Madison Canyon, 6 or 8 miles from Norris, 
the electric power company has about 60 men at 
work on the flume. This flume is to be 10 ft. 
high, 14 ft. wide and 2,500 ft. long, and it is ex- 
pected 1,600 H.-P. will be developed, which will 
be furnished to the mines of Red Bluff, Norris 
and the surrounding country. A number of men 
are engaged in getting out poles for the trans- 
mitting line. 

Cowan Mill.—At the old dump of the Bozeman 
Mine, 2% miles from Pony, J. F. Cowan, of Salt 
Lake, has set up a 10-stamp mill, formerly at the 
Columbia Mine near Pipestone. The mill will 
probably treat ores from the Old Joe Mine. 


Gamet.—This company, at Pony, closed down 
temporarily its 20-stamp mill, owing to a short- 
age of ore. The Bozeman Mine will probably 
send its ore to this mill for treatment. 


Madisonian.—This mine, near Norris, is now 
down 400 ft. and a station is being cut to install 
a large station pump. Owing to the large 
amount of water the management does not ex- 
pect to start cross-cutting to the vein until the 
large pump is in place. The mine and mill are 
running with a full force of men. 


Red Bluff.—This mine, managed by G. D. B. 
Turner, has erected a large gallows-frame and is 
building a large shaft house. The battery of 
boilers will be made up of 2 of 100 H.-P. and 2 
of 60 H.-P. Plans are also completed for a 75-ton 
concentrating plant. In the mine the vein is 
being cross-cut at 300 ft. 


Red Chief.—This mine at Red Bluff, under the 
management of Mr. Sherman, has the grading 
finished for a 35-ton concentrator, the machinery 
for which plant is purchased. L. D. Olds has 
charge of the construction work. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Madison Canyon Power Company.—O. B. Suhr, 
superintendent of this company, says that his 
company has 50 men employed at the canyon and 
that the work preparatory to installing the ma- 
chinery is progressing satisfactorily. 


Parrot Smelter.—Men are taking down the 
large smelter buildings at Parrot erected several 
years ago, when it was expected at that time 
to make a smelting town out of the place. The 
buildings have stood idle for a number of years, 
never having smelted a pound of ore. The ma- 
terial and machinery will be moved to Anaconda 
and placed in the new smelter now being built 
by the Washoe Company. 


Silver Bow County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Butte Reduction Works.—All the matte pro- 
duced at these works is being sent to the Mon- 
tana Ore Purchasing Works, where it is bes- 
semerized. A converter plant will be added prob- 
ably in the near future. 


Nipper.—Butte papers state that in the District 
Court the Parrot Company recently filed a lot 
of objections to the July report made by Thomas 
McLoughline, receiver for a portion of this mine, 
and charges him with being incompetent and 
wasteful. The company also objects because 
his items of expenditure are not accompanied by 
vouchers and pay rolls and alleges that the re- 
turns of ore mined and shipped by him are too 
low. It is alleged that the items of credit in 
favor of the receiver made in the report are 
unjust and improper because they were incurred 
for the whole of the Nipper mine instead of the 
portion over which he is receiver. It is alleged 
further that the receiver is incompetent and 
wasteful and that thereby the values of the ore 
are destroyed, for which reason he should be 
allowed no compensation for himself or his as- 
sistants. The company objects to the report as 
a whole, on the ground that the receiver is 
turning all the ore he takes out over to the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company, of which F. 
A. Heinze, one of the parties to the suit, is 
president and manager, and in that way is un- 
justly benefiting the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company by paying it higher prices for treat- 
ment than could be obtained elsewhere. The 
Nipper is one of the richest mines at Butte, but 
is at present in the hands of a receiver as a re- 
sult of a suit brought by the Parrot Company 
that the vein being worked through the Nipper 
shaft apexes on Parrot property. 
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Pennsylvania.—What ore is mined from this 
property is by the Heinzes and is hoisted 
through the Rarus. 


NEVADA. 
Storey County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Hill District.—The suit of Herman Scheel 
vs. Messrs. Foote, involving a question of dis- 
puted boundary lines separating the Umatilla 
and badger mining claims in Nigger Ravine, 
south of the Forman shaft, is on trial, without 
a jury, before Judge Mack, in the District Court 
of this county. The Umatilla is owned by Scheel 
and the badger by the defendants, against whom 
the plaintiff brought suit to restrain them from 
alleged trespassing on Umatilla ground. The 
case has now been postponed until October 4th. 

White Pine County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chainman.—This mine in Ely District is being 
examined by L. F. Shepperd, W. J. Alexander 
and Fred D. Smith, who represent men from 
Elmira, N. Y., and Bradford, Pa. It is under- 
stood that the property has been bonded to the 
Hastern parties for $250,000 pending this exami- 
nation. The property consists of 5 patented 
claims, 2 10-stamp mills, a 25-ton cyanide plant, 
complete hoisting works, ete. The _ principal 
claim, the Chainman, has been opened to the 
200-ft. level, with 1,000 ft. of levels and drifting. 
Over 100,000 tons of ore, averaging $6 in gold, 
have been found blocked out ready for stoping. 

Ely Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany is now erecting a 50-ton cyanide plant 
for working the ores from its mines. The mill 
will crush dry and the treatment is intended to 
be cyaniding only, with possible subsequent 
amalgamation of the tailings with recrushing. 
The mine on the Robust Claim, which is the best 
developed, is opened to the 150-ft. level and 
shows 50,000 tons of ore averaging $12 gold. The 
county rock is lime and contains many caves. 
Near these caves are found the ore bodies, often 
of great size. The ore is a porous blue quartz, 
often showing no mineralization. George Marx 
is the general manager. The principal stock is 
held in Salt Lake City. 

Pilot Knob Mines.—These copper properties, 
owned by Geo. Paul, of Ely, have been bonded 
to parties representing W. A. Clark, of Montana. 
The terms of the bond call for 2 shafts of 500 ft. 
depth before September Ist, 1900. 


OREGON. 


Baker County. 

Cornucopia Mines of Oregon.—This company 
has completed arrangements to develop the wa- 
ter power from Pine Creek. The machinery is 
due to arrive at Baker City. The plant will com- 
prise general electric generators and motors; a 
Lidgerwood hoist, Pelton water wheels, an In- 
gersoll-Sergeant 12-drill air compressor. The 
general electric machinery consists of two 250- 
H. P. generators, one 200-H. P. motor, and one 
150-H. P. motor, the whole aggregating 200,000 
Ibs. in weight. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


The superintendents of the Mineral Springs 
Company and of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Company at Shamokin have been 
notified that if the men at the Cameron, Burn- 
side and Henry collieries go on strike in suffi- 
cient numbers to cause the operations to be 
closed down, then the mules and iron shall be 
taken from the operations and the latter be 
abandoned. For some time the collieries had 
not been paying. If the 3 mines shut down 3,000 
—, and boys will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


At Indianapolis on September 8th the leading 
officials of the United Mine Workers voted to 
wait a little before calling upon the members 
of the union in the anthracite fields to cease 
work. President Mitchell was given power to 
declare a strike when he saw fit. Attempts at 
compromises made by various parties failed to 
bring about a change for the better, as the 
mine operators steadily refused to meet the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers on 
the ground that these representatives were bet- 
ter acquainted with bituminous than with an- 
thracite mining and did not have the interests 
of the anthracite miner at heart. Miners 
throughout the anthracite region returned to 
work as usual on September 10th, and the out- 
look favored the operators, but on September 
12th President Mitchell issued an order calling 
upon the miners not to return to work on Sep- 
tember 17th, and to remain away from the va- 
rious mines and breakers until the coal compa- 
nies acceded to the demands of the Hazelton 
convention for an advance in wages, a complete 
change in the system of determining wages, re- 
duction in the price of powder, recognition of 
‘he union, etc. Reports from the various min- 
ing towns are conflicting, but it is evident that 
a larger proportion of men are likely to go out 
in the Wyoming than in the Schuylkill or Le- 
high regions. It is evident also that many of 
the older men do not want to go out, but that 
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the boys and young men are likely to go out 
quite generally, thus crippling the collieries. 
There are about 140,000 men and boys employed 
by the hard coal mining companies; how many 
will stop work is pure conjecture. 

Green Ridge.—It is said that this colliery of 
the Union Coal Company near Shamokin is to 
be razed and a new one erected in its place. 

Morea.—This colliery near Mahanoy City has 
been put into service by the Weston Dodson 
Coal Company, after 6 months’ idleness. The 
plant has been undergoing extensive repairs, 
is now much larger, and employs 600 men and 
boys. 

Bituminous Coal. 

Webster Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany at Threnfeld has let the contract for a 
500-ft. shaft to a Philadelphia contractor. The 
shaft will be 10 by 14 ft. and will tap the Lemon 
coal seam, increasing the capacity of the Ehren- 
feld works about one-half. The shaft will be 
sunk on the hill north of Ehrenfeld. Under the 
place where the shaft will be sunk another vein 
of coal has been worked. There will be made 
an opening from the Lemon vein to the vein 
that has been worked below. The coal will be 
sent out by an electric haulage system, and 
with a plant for compressing air for the mining 
machines. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—B. R. Noble, Yale, Mich., president, and 
Isaac Bibbard, Rochester, N. Y., vice-president, 
of this company, will arrive in Custer Septem- 
ber 15th with a party of Eastern men. 

Globe.—David Jones, of Philadelphia, has ar- 
rived at Custer to begin work on this group. 
Ten men have begun work. F. W. Bush, for- 
merly with the Vigilante Mining Company, is 
superintendent. 

May.—The new vertical of ore on this property 
on. Lightning Creek, west of Custer, at 30 ft. has 
widened. The ore is very rich. The shaft will 
be sunk 300 ft. W. W. Olds, of Custer, is gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Lawrence County. 

Homestake Mining Company.—In July the 

gross production of 63,000 tons yielded $269,112. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cyanide Plants.—There are now in operation 
the following cyanide plants: The Deadwood 
plant, erected 6 years ago by the Gold and Sil- 
ver Extraction Company, capacity 75 tons, now 
leased to the Northwestern Gold and Silver Ex- 
traction Company and is running principally on 
ore from the old Kicking Horse Mine; Halloran, 
McAllen and associates, of Lead, operating a 
new plant in the North Lead District, capacity 
20 tons daily; Allen, Small & Soule, operating a 
25-ton plant at Ragged Top on ore from their 
own and leased ground; the South Dakota Min- 
ing Company, running a 30-ton plant at the old 
Wilson stamp mill, at Central City, on ore from 
the Gunnison Mine, in the Portland District, J. 
M. Henton, Central City, being chemist in 
charge; Cook & Parker, of Deadwood, operating 
a 30-ton plant at the mouth of Blacktail Gulch, 
on ore from the Omega Mine, Terraville; Dead- 
broke Mine, owned by R. M. Maloney, 25-ton 
plant; Detroit & Deadwood plant on Annie 
Creek, crushing capacity 200 tons, tankage 65 
tons, ore crushed dry, will treat company and 
custom ore, W. D. Parker chemist. 

Of the new plants that will be completed in 
the next 60 days, there are the Homestake, daily 
capacity about 1,000 tons, to treat tailings, which 
contain about $1.50 per ton gold and cost $250,- 
000, with C. W. Merrill, Lead, chemist in charge; 
the Cleopatra Mining Company is to have a new 
plant completed September 15th, crushing ca- 
pacity 100 tons leaching, 75 tons, R. B. Hughes, 
Spearfish, general manager; W. E. Sharp, chem- 
ist; the Spearfish Gold Mining and Development 
Company, capacity 200 tons crushing and leach- 
ing 100 tons, company has 365 acres of ground 
at Ragged Top, with W. G. Moore, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., manager; O. N. Brown, chemist; 
the owners of the Wasp No. 2 and other mines 
in the Yellow Creek District are completing a 50- 
ton plant, leaching capacity at first 20 tons, 
R. F. Flinterman, Deadwood, chemist; the Port- 
land Mining Company, of Clinton, Ia., which pur- 
chased the Baltimore & Deadwood stamp mill, 
is building a cyanide annex, capacity 75 tons, 
ore to come from Portland, N. W. Chapman, 
Deadwood, manager; at the Esmeralda Mine, in 
Blacktail gulch, the Shawmut Gold Mining Com- 
pany is building a 40-ton cyanide annex, James 
Terry manager and J. M. Henton chemist, both 
of Central City; the Keystone Mining Company, 
Pennington County, has nearly completed a 30- 
ton plant at the Keystone Mill for ore from Key- 
stone Mine. 

Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Big Bend Company.—Roesler & Johnson, of 
New York City, have in operation a new placer 
plant on Rapid River, 4 miles below Pactola. J. 
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Cc. Sherman, of Pactola, has -6,000 ft. of old 
river bed, which will be worked by the company. 
A steam dredge strips off several feet of the top. 
At pit is then sunk to bedrock and the pay 
gravel is elevated to the sluice boxes. A pump, 
capacity 4,000 gal. per minute, keeps the work- 
ings dry. The capacity is 1,000 yds. per day. 
The company employs 45 men. It is by far the 
biggest placer undertaking in the history of the 
Black Hills. 


Lena.—It is stated that the Minneapolis own- 
ers of this mine, north of Hill City, have de- 
cided to continue development work. 

Summit.—John Wise, of Hill City, will erect a 
small stamp mill on this group near Hill City. 
He has organized a company. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
of September 8th the several smelteries sent for- 
ward 21 cars, or 889,569 lbs., lead-silver bullion; 
5 cars, or 250,186 lbs., copper bullion. In the same 
week there were marketed from the different 
camps ore and concentrate products aggregat- 
ing 104 cars, or 4,582,390 lbs., lead, silver and gold 
ores and 2 cars, or 78,908 lbs. copper ore, which 
were consigned to smelteries outside of the State. 

To Treat Zinc Ores.—The new plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company will 
have a department for treating zinc ores and the 
recovery of zinc. There is a great need for 
this. ; 

Grand County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A vigorous protest is being made by La Sal 
miners against the leasing of large areas of 
mountain slopes, for grazing sheep and cattle, 
where mining claims have been made. On Labor 
Day there was a large gathering of miners at 
Mill Creek and resolutions passed, copies of 
which were sent to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Utah State land board and to the register of 
the United States land office at Salt Lake. 


Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week ending Sep- 
tember 8th there were sent forward from the 3 
shipping points of the district 109 cars of ore, 
6 cars of concentrates and 1 bar of bullion, con- 
tributed as follows: Centennial-Eureka, 32 cars; 
Mammoth, 17 cars, 1 bar bullion; Gemini, 12 cars; 
Swansea, 12 cars; Eureka Hill, 10 cars ore, 6 cars 
concentrates; Grand Central, 10 cars; South 
Swansea, 5. cars; Godiva, 4 cars; May Day, 2 
cars; Joe Bowers, 1 car; Showers Consolidated, 
1 car. 

Centennial - Eureka. — Production continues 
above 30 cars a week. Below 800-level in new 
territory an ore body is cut which promises well. 

Grand Central-Mammoth.—There is a likeli- 
hood of this trespass suit coming on for trial 
next month. From all that can be gleaned there 
is small chance for any adjustment out of court. 

May Day.—Report has it there is a debt of 
$10,000, which was used as a club in knocking 
down the shares. The promised ore outpouring 
is in order. 

Utah.—Two cars of high-grade silver-lead ore 
were marketed this week from this Fish Springs 
claim, and regular shipments will follow. It is 
said the mine has not booked so well for the 
past 3 years as at present. 


Piute County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Annie Laurie.—Much progress is made in 
equipment. The flume—10,000 ft. in length—is 
completed, all the machinery for mine and mill 
is on the grund and everything will be under 
cover by October ist. There are 70 men now 
employed. Manager L. C. Huck arrived at Salt 
Lake from Chicago on September 6th, and in 
company with Superintendent Walter G. Filer 
visited the property 3 days later. 


Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bingham Copper and Gold.—Exploration is ad- 
vancing well under the direction of Captain 
Duncan MeVichie. A new ore body is cut show- 
ing higher copper values than the average. 

Dalton & Lark.—It is understood that the 
Farnsworth option is off. A meeting of share- 
owners is called for September 17th to empower 
the company to sell all or any part of its hold- 
ings. 

Darlington-Grizzly-Regulator.—W. H. Child 
makes known the bonding of the Grizzly-Regula- 
tor group and the Darlington and Harkness 
claims, at Alta, to Denver men for $125,000, $30,- 
000 payable in October. 

Midland.—At about 1,000 ft. in the tunnel cut 
a promising ore body. A 2-ft. seam carries $80 
gold, 100 oz. silver, while the whole tunnel face 
is in ore. Some months since Messrs. Hudson 
& McCormick gave up a lease on the ground. 
The Midland Company is fortunate in now work- 
ing it. 

Shawmut.—Mill is in commission and doing 
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fairly good work. First shipment of concen- 
trates was expected September 8th. 


United States.—Plans for a smeltery are sub- 
mitted to the Boston office and the report is out 
at this end that construction is liable to begin 
in the near future. But slight credence is ac- 
corded to this rumor. 


Utah Consolidated.—_Near approach of the 
smelter enlargement necessitates several better- 
ments at the mine. The lower terminal of the 
tram at the railroad has to be enlarged to take 
care of the minimum production of 400 tons per 
diem. The 7th level is to be made the main 
working artery instead of No. 6, requiring a new 
terminal station at the mine, with ore bins, etc. 
It is said that development continues as favor- 
ably. as in the past. 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California.—A large shoot of base ore is cut in 
the winze from the upper tunnel. A layer of 
shale, which was thought to be the foot wall, 
was broken through, opening into another ore 
body 12 ft. thick. It is said to carry 35% zinc, 
17% lead and 8 oz. silver, which would be a good 
concentrating product. 

Park City Shipments.—In the week of Septem- 
ber 8th the total smelter products marketed 
through the Mackintosh sampler was 3,294,000 
lbs., made up as follows: Silver King, crude, 1,- 
405,410 lbs., concentrates, 469,130 lbs.; Daly-West, 
concentrates, 605,407 lbs., crude, 452,260; Anchor, 
concentrates 203,340 lbs.; Loring Bros. concen- 
trates, 98,740 lbs.; California, concentrates, 59,- 
650 lbs. August shipments aggregated 13,930,390 
Ibs., compared to 15,561,867 lbs. for the same 
month last year. This is the first month in 1900 
that there was a decrease. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Consolidated Mercur.—August ore production 
was slightly below 1,000 tons per diem of $7 ore. 
It is estimated the net yield was in the neigh- 
borhod of $85,000. The new stock books have 
arrived and shares are being issued. 

Overland.—Manager Duncan is expected back 
from Boston by September 10th, when the work 
of completing the mill will be hastened. He is 
confident that by treating 700 tons a day a sub- 
stantial profit can be had from $2.50 and $3 ore. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Collins & Leary Gold Mining Company.—This 
company owns the Maud and Nelly claims, 
thought to be on the northeast extension of the 
Tom Thumb vein. The croppings are not well 
defined. A shaft is down 40 ft. on the Maud, on 
vein material 2 ft. wide, 18 in. of it being quartz 
that runs $1.40 per ton. The croppings are be- 
ing prospected for higher values. 


Tulip.—The main workinig shaft is down 285 
ft. below the adit level and 425 ft. below the 
apex of the vein. Levels have been opened 50, 
100 and 200 ft. below the adit level. On the 50-ft. 
level drifts run north and south on the vein. 
On the 200-ft. level drifts and cross-cuts were 
well under way. A diamond drill has been pros- 
pecting in the mine for 2 months. A bore hole 
from one drift passed 15 ft. through quartz, the 
cores from which gave average assays of $14 
per ton. A strong flow of water prevents work 
and the hole has been plugged. The end of 
the north drift on the adit level ran into coun- 
try rock, but the diamond drill showed stringers 
of quartz 235 to 300 ft. east of the drift. The 
vein at 500 ft. below the adit level is about 50 
ft. wide and carries two fine bodies of ore. On 
the 200-ft. level a cross-cut is being driven, 
from which a raise will be carried up to con- 
nect with the 100-ft. level and thence to the 
50-ft. level. From the 50-ft. level an upraise 
for a stope has been carried up on the vein 39 
ft. and discontinued until the custom mills start. 
The average value of 68 mine cars of ore raised 
from it ran $68.91, with 5 oz. silver to 1 of gold 
being about the average proportion throughout 
the mine. From the adit level, 50 ft. north of 
the shaft, an upraise has been carried up about 
50 ft. on the vein, preparatory to stoping, the 
ore showing from 4 to 9 ft. wide, with an aver- 
age of $41.65 per ton. From 200 to 300 tons of ore 
are on the dump ready to ship. Ore can be bro- 
ken after the custom mills start faster than it 
can be treated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Taylor County. 


Flemington Coal and Coke Company.—The 
strike at this company’s mines, which began on 
July 3d, was settled through J. C. McK. Rich- 
ardson, the company’s mine superintendent and 
engineer. The pick miners accept a reduction 
of 5c. a car and the machine men a proportion- 
ate reduction. Day and contract laborers are 
to remain as before. The Flemington mines are 
owned by a New York company, of which J. D. 
Redding is president and S. L. Simpson vice- 


. president and general manager, 
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FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 


Highland.—This English Company recently 
bought the Highland group on Woodbury Creek 
in Ainsworth Division, paying, it is said, $100,- 
000. It has contracted with the Bradley En- 
gineering and Machinery Company, of Spokane, 
for a 150-ton concentrating plant. A tramway 
from the mine to the concentrator is to be com- 
pleted within 30 days. The plant will include 
Gates crushers and rolls, picking tables for sort- 
ing, jigs, sizing trommels, hydraulic classifiers, 
rolls for regrinding of middlings and Hallett 
concentrators. The company is putting in 3 
water-wheels, one for the main crushing and 
jigging section, a separate one for the tables to 
give uniform speed and a third for the electric 
lighting plant. The entire cost of the plant, not 
including the tramway, will be about $30,000. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Rossland Ore Shipments.—The shipments from 
Rossland mines for the 8 months and 6 days 
ending Sept. 6th amounted to 120,000 tons, valued 
at $2,000,000. The daily shipments from these 
mines now amount to 1,000 tons. 


Centré Star.—Ore shipments at this Rossland 
mine were resumed simultaneously from the 
dump and bunkers on September 4th. About 300 
tons daily are being sent to the Trail smelter. 


Le Roi No. 3.—The new bunkers at the Nickel 
Plate have been furnished and shipping facili- 
ties are complete. The foundation for the new 
electric compressor plant house is begun. 

Mineral Tax.—The Provincial Government has 
decided to enforce the mineral tax of 2% on the 
net smelter returns of ore treated, notwithstand- 
ing the various protests made on behalf of the 
mining interests. 


School of Mines.—The Dominion Government 
has granted the sum of $2,500 under certain con- 
ditions for a school of mines to be established 
in Rossland. 

British Columbia—Yale District. 

Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company.—A. B. W. Hodges, secretary ort this 
company, informs us that the company’s smelter 
at Grand Forks blew in August 21st with 1 stack 
and this stack has been treating since 300 tons 
of ore daily. A second stack is to be blown in 
within a few weeks. The company is making 
matte, which for the present is shipped to New 
York. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The British Columbia Legislature will be asked 
this session to charter a railway 4 miles long, 
from Grand Forks to Carson, B. C., on the In- 
ternational Boundary, there to connect with a 
projected railway, 30 miles long, to Republic 
Camp, Washington. Republic mine owners are 
supporting the proposed enterprise. If it is 
realized, then will be presented the anomaly of 
American ores being hauled into Canada for 
treatment. The siliceous ores of Republic, and 
the sulphide ores of the Boundary, metallurgists 
say, will flux admirably. 

Similkameen District.—This district, 100 miles 
west of the Boundary District, is overrun with 
prospectors. The copper-gold ledges are said to 
be the largest in British Columbia. The only 
property on a shipping basis is the Nickel Plate 
on Twenty Mile Creek, owned by Marcus Daly. 
Some of the ore (free-milling) is reported to ex- 
ceed $100 a ton. The region, however, is remote 
from transportation. The Canadian Pacific has 
had survey parties engaged for the past 2 sea- 
sons making surveys through the district. The 
proposed route extends northwesterly from Mid- 
way, the present western terminus of the Co- 
lumbia & Western branch through Princeton to 
Hope, a station on the main line. Copper Moun- 
tain properties now being developed are the Sun- 
set, Lost Horse, Helen Gardner, Princess May, 
and Olympia. The Sunset is the only property 
in that vicinity that is equipped with a plant, 
owing to the cost of hauling in machinery over 
the mountains. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW.°® 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


During the past week the threatening aspect 
of the labor situation at the collieries has over- 
shadowed everything else, and there has been a 
wild scramble to get coal, more orders coming 
in than the companies can fill if there is a gen- 
eral stop of mining next Monday. The activity 
of the labor organizers has been noted in this 
column from time to time, and months ago 
attention was called to the very strong probabil- 
ity of a strike this fall. Those Eastern buyers 


Sept. 11. 


who were wise and took advantage of low coast- 
wise freight rates in July and August, now have 
the laugh on their dilatory brethren who wait- 
ed tili the very last before ordering coal. More- 
over, those who buy coal now are expected to 
pay July ist prices. 


The rush to buy has been 
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more marked at Philadelphia and New York than 
at Boston, since dealers here, being independ- 
ent of ocean freight rates, have got in the way 
of waiting longer. Now they are in a hurry. 
The week’s delay in calling the strike will en- 
able a heavy tonnage to go forward, much lar- 
ger than at first sight would seem possible. 

The total August production was 4,919,000 tons, 
the largest month’s output this year, and larger 
than any month in 1899 except October. The to- 
tal production this year to September Ist is 30,- 
953,100 tons, or an increase of 1,756,750 tons over 
the same period of 1899 and the largest amount 
ever missed in a corresponding period. Evident- 
ly coal has been stocked, but still the supply 
available, according to all reports is not large. 

In the West dealers have notified consumers 
of the situation and there has been more buy- 
ing. An advance of 25c. at the head of the 
Lakes has gone into effect. Chicago buying has 
not been as active as expected. Just what will 
happen by Monday no one, not even the most ex- 
perienced men in the trade, can predict. There 
is said to be an undercurrent of resentment 
among the miners at the failure of the officials 
of the United Mine Workers to declare the 
strike on September 8th, as expected. Certainly 
there are some curious features about the way 
the officials have acted. President Mitchell de- 
clared Monday morning, at Chicago, that he 
would declare a strike Saturday unless in the 
meantime he heard from the mine operators, but 
on Wednesday afternoon, at Indianapolis, he 
sent an appeal for arbitration to the operators 
at 4 o’clock, and at 5.30 declared a-strike to 
take effect next Monday. Such delay is not 
calculated to inspire allegiance among the more 
thoughtful miners. 

The list price for free burning hard coal f. 
o. b. Perth Amboy is, broken $3.50, egg $3.75, 
nut and stove $4. 

Bituminous. 

The demand for coal in the Atlantic seaboard 
soft coal trade is heavy, while the supply at 
shipping ports is light. This light supply is due 
chiefly to the short supply of cars, the railroads 
sending all the coal cars they can get hold of 
into the hard coal regions on account of the 
labor troubles there. Aside from this abnormal 
feature, however, the market for soft coal is 
very strong. The down east ports and those 
along Long Island Sound show the most vigor- 
ous demand, the requests from consumers being 
often urgent. New York Harbor trade is fair 
and all-rail trade shows improvement. 

Car supply at the collieries, owing to the calls 
for transportation by anthracite shippers, is 
light and variable—about 25 to 50% of the total 
number wanted. 

Transportation from mines to tide is wretched. 
We hear of cars being hung up along the lines 
for a month, while no shipper need expect cars 
to come through in less than a week or 10 days. 
This condition of things is likely to last until 
the outlook in the anthracite region has cleared 
and producers know what to expect. 

Foreign trade keeps up well. Cargo shipments 
are steadily going to Europe without exciting 
particular comment. Freight rates are firm. We 
hear of an offer of a 3,100-ton ship at 18s. 6d. 
($4.32) for September loading from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk or Newport News for 
Havre, Bordeaux or Dunkirk; also a 3,200-ton 
ship for October loading from Philadelphia to 
Genoa or Marseilles for 21s. ($5.04). 

In the coastwise vessel market the supply of 
vessels at Philadelphia has held rates from that 
port down to 75c. to Providence, New Bedford 
and the Sound, and to 90c. to Boston and Lynn; 
$1 to Newburyport and Camden and $1.05 and 
towages to Saco. 

Regular contracts take such a large proportion 
of the coal shipped that it is difficult to give 
current prices, but coal is quoted at $2.25@$2.50 
per ton at the lower shipping ports and $2.50@ 
$2.85 at New York Harbor ports. 


Birmingham, Ala, Sept. 10, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the coal market there have been none of the 
fluctuations which have recently characterized 
the iron market. Prices are firm and business 
good. All mines are running at their fullest ca- 
pacities and several new mines are now being 
opened up in the district. The shipments of 
coal from Walker County to New Orleans are 
keeping up nicely and efforts are being made to 
increase the shipping facilities both by water 
and land. The Kansas City, Memphis & Bir- 
mingham Railroad is going to build a_ line 
through the Walker Coal-field and is preparing 
to compete for some of this business. 

Cleveland, 0. Sept. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Some conditions developed to-day which are 
rather distressing to both the vessel owners and 
the shippers. One of the largest coal shippers 
in the northwest sent a letter of instructions to 
his agents in this city to send no more coal for 
10 days at least. It is presumed that his dock 
space up there is limited and that the owner of 
the boats will be compelled to wait until the 
railroads can get some of this coal into the in- 
terior, It seems as if the lake conditions are 
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all about the same. Four ships have been lay- 
ing at their docks here for the purpose of getting 
cargoes as they appear, but none have showed 
themselves as yet. The movement to Milwau- 
kee is brisker than it has been, the supply of 
boats and the cargoes being about even. Ves- 
selmen and shippers are so interested in the 
movement of boats that they have not stopped 
to talk freights and the same prices. prevail as 
have been in existence for weeks—namely, 30c. 
from all important shipping points. The move- 
ment away from the mines is heavier than it 
has been, owing to the demand for domestic coal, 
which is becoming a feature. 


Pittsburg. Sept. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—It is not feared here that the threatened 
strike of the miners in the anthracite coal-fields, 
if it materializes, will affect the interests in the 
Pittsburg District. The United Mine Workers 
will not interfere in the operations of the mines 
unless coal is shipped East to fill contracts of 
the anthracite operators. This will not likely be 
done, as the Pittsburg Coal Company, the com- 
bination of railroad coal operators, expects to 
have all the contracts it can fill when the mills 
are in full operation again, and this from pres- 
ent indications will be within a week or two. At 
present nearly all the mines are in operation, 
most of the product going to fill contracts for the 
Northwest. The rivers rose slightly last night, 
but the water is not near a navigable stage. 
The officials of the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke Company, the river coal 
combination, which has an unusually heavy sup- 
ply loaded, have not given up hope and are 
anxiously awaiting a resumption of navigation. 
The amount of coal shipped South this year is 
not up to the standard of other years. Naviga- 
tion was not resumed last year until December 
13th, and since that time about 65,000,000 bu. of 
coal have been sent to the Southern markets. 
About 80,000,000 bu. should have been shipped to 
date. There is awaiting shipment in coal boats 
and barges fully 25,000,000 bu., a larger amount 
than has been held at this port for a number of 
years, possibly since 1895, the year of the pro- 
longed drought. There are ample facilities for 
moving this big stock of coal as soon as the riv- 
ers are navigable. 

Connellsville Coke.—The production last week 
showed a slight decrease, while the shipments 
were somewhat greater. Standard Connells- 
ville coke is still being held at $1.75 for furnace 
and $2.25 for foundry. Outside producers are 
selling furnace coke at $1.50. Of the 20,420 ovens 
in the region 13,511 are active, 428 ovens having 
been put out of blast during the week. The 
production last week was 143,148 tons, as com- 
pared with 143,789 the previous week. The ship- 
ments aggregated 7,634 cars, distributed as fol- 
lows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 2,988 cars; 
to points west of Pittsburg, 3,299 cars; to points 
east of Connellsville, 1,347 cars. This was an 
increase of 229 cars, compared with the ship- 
ments of the previous week. 

San Francisco. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal receipts at San Francisco in August by 
water were 145,441 short tons, an increase of 17,- 
878 tons over August, 1899. The increase was 
due chiefly to the arrival of three cargoes of 
Cumberland coal from Baltimore. For the eight 
months ending August 31st the receipts were, in 
short tons: 


Sept. 8. 

















1899. 1900. 

Eastern, anthracite and bit...... 21,486 11,489 
MIO, wasiocecevesacuccesceduccencece 64,435 25,79) 
WP CGNOUIEN, arcs Sc anaeusccacsdaueces 411,183 443,567 
TOCA? GOUMGSUIC. «ods cicccscsssece 497,104 480,846 
British Columbia 309,71 386,307 
MGUAT | scnciccensicas 104,993 102,127 
WEE 5 co adanat we enseedeeeeasudences 6,350 6,100 
GRVGAE —SRUTG sce 6c dic sivdivccciccccecas 43,062 44,273 
"EOC BORON e685. cccddcnsdeeonctsics 464,176 538,807 
ERNE aS Seccdediotiskncieseatares 961,280 1,019,653 


These figures do not include 
fornia mines and from Rocky 
by rail. 


coal from Cali- 
Mountain mines 


Foreign Coal Markets, 


The English coal trade, at latest accounts, had 
not recovered from the disturbance caused by 
the Taff Vale strike, which temporarily closed the 
railroad which serves the more important Welsh 
collieries. Prices of coal, both for home use and 
export, have been high. Welsh steam coal on 
dock at shipping port is quoted at $7.20 for 
lump, down to $5.04 for steam coal. Good aver- 
age bunker coal for steamers is $6 per long ton 
on wharf. In Northern ports the quotation for 
Northumbrian steam coal is $5.28@$5.76, f. 0. b. 
Tyne port. Bunker coal ranges about the high- 
est price. 

In France current quotations in the Nord and 
the Pas-de-Calais—the chief coal producing dis- 
tricts—are for lump, steam coal, $6.80 per metric 
ton; nut $6.50; washed, $7; run-of-mine, $4.60. 
Lower class coal can be had for $4. To these 
prices from $1 to $1.50 must be added for freight 
to Channel ports, and from $2 to $2.75 to Medi- 
terranean ports. 
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Atlantic freights are just now very high. Some 
recent charters noted call for $5.04 per ton from 
Norfolk or Newport News to Genoa or Mar- 
seilles, and $5.28 to Trieste. From Baltimore and 
Philadelphia recent charters are for $4.32 to 
English Channel port, and $5.40 to Mediter- 
ranean port. These rates are for steamers, and 
owners are not inclined to make repeat charters. 

Roughly speaking, a freight rate of $5 to a 
Mediterranean port would leave the shipper 
about $3 a ton for coal at Norfolk and enable 
him to sell at the same price on whalf at destina- 
tion as the English shipper, taking present Eng- 
lish port prices. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Sept. 14. 

The August shipping lists of quarrymen and 
manufacturers, especially in Pennsylvania, show 
an increased volume of business. The movement 
of roofing slate in that month exceeded the ship- 
ments in June and July. Blackboard manufact- 
urers were particularly busy completing contract 
orders with educational institutions that were 
to reopen early in September. These blackboard 
shipments, as well as those of school slates, 
show a marked increase over any previous 
month in this or last year. There was also a 
slightly better movement in other manufactured 
slate. 

The shipments of slate through Slatington and 
Walnutport, Pa., in August and the 8 months of 
this year were as follows: 


Black- 

Roofing School boards, 

squares. cases. crates. 

DIE cc ccnoncscsonscvsrene 21,690 3,116 4,171 
Bight months ......0000000 126,923 14,282 11,656 


As compared with the corresponding 8 months 
last year the roofing slate shipments show a 
falling off of 12,426 squares, but the school slates 
record an increase of 4,994 cases, while _black- 
board shipments are less by 2,010 crates. 

Concerning prices there is still much discus- 
sion among sellers. New price-lists of roofing 
slate dealers show a drop of 15 to 50c. a square 
in some Pennsylvania qualities, and from 10 to 
25c. in Vermont sea-green. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to quote actual selling prices, as com- 
petition is so keen that buyers have the market 
pretty well in hand. 

Export trade is unsettled by the high freight 
rates, which are 17s. 6d. to London and propor- 
tionately to other British ports. However, fairly 
large auantities of roofing slate are ‘going to 

. Germany. On the other side the Welsh quarry- 
men, especially those at Portmadoc, have low- 
ered their prices still further, as orders are so 
few and competition with the foreign product 
so aggressive. The Carnarvon shipments of 
slate in June amounted to 6,591 long tons, or 681 
tons less than June, 1899. In the quarter from 
April to June, 1900, the exports aggregated 
20,514 tons, against 21,795 tons last year, showing 
a falling off of 1,281 tons. On the other hand, 
the Welsh production is increasing. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate, 


standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 





























1.5 | -)._2/8ae) 26) gg) A] om | 
_ (88 | §| 885388) 26 so) & | ea 
Size, |2e55| | P2o%e] $5) 8s) Si Se] oc 
inches|S-=| €&| $2282 5°| 59| $| ee) > 
Sst) 4 | akidea| Mam) nips) 
| ee ae — \—_—_- | —_- | 
isis |s$|is| sig $ 
24x 14) 6 30 350 3.06 3.00 : $10 2.90) .. helena 
24 x 12) 6.60 | 3.30) 3.00 3.00 | 3.89) 5.25) 2.90] 3.75)... 702: 
22 x 12, 6 6) | 3.50) 3.25 3. ..| 5.25] 2.90] 3.75, ...... 
22 x | 6.50 | 3.75) 3.2 5.25| 2.90] 4.00) ....... 
20 x 12| 6 90 | 3.75)..... 5.25| 2.90] 3.75].....-.. 
20 x 11| 6.80 |.....|----- 5.25) 2.90] ....]. . 2... 
20 x 10) 6.80 | 4.25 3.50 5.35) 2.90) 4.25) 10.50 
18 x 12) 6.80 | 3.75)..... 5.25] 2.90| 3.50] ....... 
18 x 11| 7.00 | eee) UC eee 
18 x 10| 7.00 | 2°90) 4:00; 10:50 
18 x 9] 7.00 | 42 10.50 
16 x 12| 6.80 | SBM x... 
16 x 10) 7.00 | 4.00) 10.50 
16 x 9) 7.09 | 5) 4.25) 10.50 
16x 8 7.00 35| 4.25) 10.50 
14 x 10) 6 60 | 3.75) |*2.70' 3.75) 10.50 
x 965) |...2-| see] 2.70{ 3.75] 10.50 
14x 8) 660 | 3.75, 3.25 | 4.00) 5.10) 2.70) 4.25) 10.50 
14x 7 6.40 | 3.75) 3.25, 3.00 | 8.75 5.10) 2.50) 4.25) 10.50 
SR PE BSB |b ccnck a] sons Jone of ose | BE Biel cose ons 
12x 9) 5.60 | ...]..06- a | ans el RT PD karsaves 
12x 8) 5.50 | 3.50)..... 2.85 |.....| 4.85) 2.38) 3.50) 9.00 
12x 7| 5.00 | 3.25).....| 2.85 | 3 25) 4.85) 2.25) 3.50) 9.00 
2x 61 4.80 | 3.25 2.85 | 3.25| 4.75| 2.25! 3.50! 8.50 








Asquare of slate is 100 sq. ft. 


as laid on the roof. 
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NEw York, Sept. 14, 1900 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces im Blast. 





Week ending ; From From 


! 
Fuel used | Sept. 15, 1899. | Sept. 14, 1900. |Jan.,’99. | Jan., 00. 








|F’ces. Tons,|F’ces. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
An’ racite wed | 
& Coke.| 233 {262,300,197 225,425, 9,034,817 10,929,048 
Charecal.} 24 5,750, 31 | 8,225) 190,312; 285,817 





oss cannes sentemsinniianes 


233,650 _ 9,225,129 ,11,214,865 





Totals..| 257 272,050 228 
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The iron market shows an increasing volume 
of business, though it is still rather irregular, 
and prices are confused and uncertain. 

In pig iron the most notable event was the 
sale of 3,000 tons Bessemer pig in Pittsburg at 
$14.25, the lowest point reached yet. Foundry 
iron has sold in fair quantities. Steel billets 
have been quoted at $17.50 Pittsburg. 

In merchant steel business is improving de- 
cidedly, while there is a demand from ship- 
builders for plates; they are also calling for an- 
gles and other shapes. Structural business is 
good. 

The conference between the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the bar iron makers failed to reach 
any agreement on the wage scale. Leave was 
given to the members working in independent 
mills to continue for the present under last 
year’s scale. 

The rail makers will hold a conference next 
week to decide on contract rates for the com- 
ing year. 

Birmingham, Ala. Sept. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is but little change in the local pig iron 
market. Domestic business is practically dead 
and iron is still accumulating in the furnace 
vards. It is now estimated that there are be- 
tween 125,000 and 135,000 tons of iron in the fur- 
nace yards of this district. This, however, is 
not a very big stock of iron for the district to 
earry and if business would loom up so as to 
prevent further accumulations everything would 
move along. As it is, several furnaces have gone 
out of blast recently. Gadsden Furnace of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron Company 
went out of blast this past week, making 2 fur- 
naces of this company out now. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel and Iron Company has 38 idle, 1 in 
Birmingham and 2 at Sheffield; and the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company has 5 
out, 2 at Sheffield, 2 at Ensley and 1 at Oxmoor. 
Large stocks of pig iron are on hand at all these 
yards. 

The pipe plant of the Central Foundry Com- 
pany at Bessemer shut down this past week on 
account of a strike, caused by a reduction in the 
wages of the men of 6%. It is expected, how- 
ever, that an adjustment will be made in a few 
days and the plan again resume operations. 

In all 7,000 tons of pig iron are reported to have 
gone into the warrant yards of the district dur- 
ing the month of August and about 1,000 went 
out. There are now in the yards about 10,000 
tons of iron. 

While the domestic trade is not as brisk as it 
should be, iron operators are in receipt of more 
ciders than formerly, but most of them are for 
export business. Trouble is being experienced 
in securing shipping room for the export iron. 
The ocean freight rate has increased from 50c. 
to $1 per ton. Still some export iron is being 
moved. One interest is reported to have shipped 
6,000 tons export during this past week. Ex- 
port orders for 5,000 and 2,000 tons are also re- 
ported. The sales were made on the basis of $11 
for No. 2. Upon the most reliable information 
obtainable the present bookings for export are 
approximately 100,000 tons, which is equivalent 
to about 1 month’s run of the Alabama furnaces. 

Iron makers are still sore over the fact that 
the railroads will not help them out at this time 
by reducing freight rates to the point which ob- 
tained before the advance in iron last year. They 
claim that with the $1 reduction in freight they 
cou:d get into the field beyond the Ohio again 
and hold their own there and get a_ good 
amount of business. 

The present quotations are: No. 1, foundry, 
$12@$12.50; No. 2, $11@$11.50; No. 3, $10.50@$11; 
No. 4, $10@$10.75; gray forge, $9.75@$10.25; mot- 
tled, $9.75@$10.25, and No. 1, soft, $12@$12.50; No. 
2, $11@$11.50. 

Cleveland, 0. Sept. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tron Ore.—Shippers have made their appear- 
ance on the market during the week and have 
bid for tonnage for the movement of a limited 
amount of ore down the lakes. The conditions 
were extraordinary and the rate was made 70c., 
a drop of 5c. This is not to be taken as estab- 
lisihng a rate, but the market is very weak, 
owing to the lack of stuff to be moved. Boats 
are taking grain rather than accept ore at less 
than 75c., the new rates on wheat being equal 
to that figure. Other conditions, therefore, than 
the movement of ore itself will militate to the 
establishment of a higher rate for carrying ore 
from the head of the lakes. The movement from 
Escanaba and Lake Michigan ports is so light 
that a market can hardly be quoted. Some in- 
quiries on ore for the first half of next year 
are being made, but it seems that this is more 
for the purpose of allowing the furnacemen to 
figure on the price to charge for their pig iron 
than for actual business in iron ore. The asso- 
ciation prices have been quoted in every in- 
stance. 


Pig Iron.—The market shows up a little better 
all the way around this week. The sales for 
spot delivery have improved greatly in the last 
week and also those for the future. The sales 
for the future are much larger than for spot 
delivery, ranging between 1,000 and 2,000 tons. 
There is some talk of business for the first quar- 
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ter of next year, but for the most part it is 
confined to the latter half of this season. The 
prices have been none too good of late, dropping 
to $14.50 and $14 on Nos. 1 and 2, both for im- 
mediate and for future shipments. 

Bessemer iron is stronger, but this did not pre- 
vent another attempt to break the prices. The 
price is nominally $16, for which most of the 
hcuses are holding, but some concerns have made 
a cut. There have been sales made as low as 
$15. 

Finished Material.—There 
provement in the ship-plate market. 
have gone up to 1.20, 1.25 and 1.30, with 1.25 
about representing the market. The advance is 
due to the fact that the mills are now sold up 
to the limit of their capacity for the latter half 
of this year. Those who have no steel to run 
them now will have to depend upon the surplus 
of the plants. The announcement that the mills 
are all sold out for this year brought out the 
fact that a number of consumers have not filled 
their supply as yet and others had not laid in 
as much as they wanted. Some such a state of 
affairs now exists with reference to bars. The 
market is strong at 1.15@1.20 and sales are heavy, 
although the mills are not filled up to the limit 
of their capacity. The feeling in shapes is a lit- 
tle stronger than it has been. There is,a better 
demand for billets, which are bringing $18. 

Old Iron.—The market hears of a more gen- 
eral demand. Heretofore sales were only made 
in stove and machine cast. Now they show a 


im- 
Prices 


is a decided 


demand for almost every grade and the buyers 
are willing to pay good money for stuff. 
Philadelphia. Sept.1. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Our pig iron offices are rather dry 
of news. The crisis which buyers instinctively 
feel is coming has not arrived. The downward 
tendency in prices is still at work. The quota- 
tions given to-day are practically the same as 
last week. Investigation among consumers de- 
velops a degree of indifference, but the situation 
cannot much longer remain as it is. 

3illets.—Buyers here have been discouraged 
ty the refusal of makers to listen to offers. One 
or two Eastern parties are ready and willing to 
place large orders. It is believed that when the 
?»ail makers on the 20th fix prices of steel rails 
that we will know something more about billets. 


Merchant Bars.—The bar iron market is ac- 
tive in a retail way, and there are inquiries this 
week from various sources, among them two or 
three car building concerns, for a good deal of 
common iron. One considerable contract was 
taken yesterday by a Schuylkill Valley mill at 
what looks like a drop. 

Nails.—Hardware dealers report a good sale 
for nails. 


Sheets.—_No new business has come in this 
week. Large consumers here say there will be . 
nothing lost by going slow. 


Merchant Steel.—Mill agencies report failure 
te close some contracts which have been under 
ecrsideration a long time. The reason given is 
that buyers are after concessions and makers 
are expecting to get outside current prices. The 
supply of corrugated material for average de- 
mand is light and mills will not make any un- 
usual weights without orders. 


Plates.—The strong demand West is reflected 
rere in an absence of concessions. The plate 
rrarket outlook has not been better for a long 
time, and every day sends some good business 
to the mills. The ship-building requirements 
promise to become a great factor next year. 
‘here are more ships wanted than existing yards 
will be able to build. Quarter-inch plates are 
taken at 1.30; shell, 1.45@1.50; flange, 1.60@1.70, 
end No. 1 charcoal iron plates, 2.40c. 

Structural Material.—There is some office ex- 
pectation that a new deal may be made regard- 
ing structural material, but there are no known 
grounds for it. Angles are 1.30; beams and chan- 
nels, 15 in. and under, 1.60c. 

Steel Rails.—There is no hurry in view of new 
cuctations next week. Local railroad men say 
they think they are entitled to a $10 drop. 


Iron Rails.—Efforts are now being made to 
clese a deal in old iron rails for Italy. They are 
hard to get. The usual quotation is $14. 


Scrap.—Our scrap people are all smelling 
around after scrap, to be ready for a demand 
that they say may get in any day. Choice rail- 
1¢6aa at $14 and heavy steel scrap at $12 would 
sell without much trouble, but brokers are find- 
ing it an uphill business to get what they want. 
Ola car wheels and axles are salable, but it is 
seldom a lot is to be had. 

Pittsburg. Sept. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The most notable event in the iron market 
during the week was the sale of 3,000 tons of 
Bessemer at $14.25, delivered in Pittsburg this 
month. This is the lowest price reached since 
the market was declared an open one. No con- 
tracts are being made for extended future de- 
livery. While but one furnace of the Bessemer 
Furnace Association is being operated on Bes- 
semer iron and three on foundry iron, the asso- 
ciation has large stocks on hand and is able 
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to fill all requirements for some time to come. 
The Salem Iron Company has blown out its 
furnace at Leetonia, O., and it will be re-lined 
and put in blast again in about three months. 
The Shenango Furnace Company, an independ- 
ent concern, started its furnace at Sharpsville, 
Pa., during the week. It had been out of blast 
for some time for repairs. The steel market re- 
mains unchanged and but little improvement is 
expected until after the election. There was 
great disappointment over the failure to set- 
tle the iron wage scale at the conference be- 
tween representatives of the Amalgamated As- 
‘sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company and the Amer- 
ican Steel Hoop Company, which adjourned at 
Detroit on Saturday afternoon. A strike was 
avoided by an arrangeemnt to meet at some fu- 
ture date to be named by either side. The 
workers made the only concessions. The original 
demand was for $5.50 a ton for puddling when 
bar iron sales average 1.5c. This was the base, 
the rate to advance with every 1/10c. increase in 
the price of bar iron. The manufacturers of- 
fered $4.50 a ton for puddling at a bar iron price 
of 1c., that to be the base. The workers finally 
came down to $5 a ton for puddling with bar 
iron at 1.4c. as the base. This was rejected and 
as a further concession they wiped out the new 
foot-notes to the new scale, all of which were of 
great advantage to the workers, and presented 
last year’s scale in its entirety. This was re- 
jected. It is believed that another conference 
will be called, or that the scale will be accepted 
by the combinations within the next week or 10 
days. On Monday the Amalgamated Association 
sent out notices to about 20 independent con- 
cerns that had signed the original scale and have 
been operating the mills under it, that after that 
date they will not be required to pay more than 
last year’s rates. The puddlers who have re- 
ceived $6.12% a ton for boiling during July and 
August will now get but $5 a ton. The time and 
place for holding the conference on the wage 
seale for the tin-house men have been changed 
from Tuesday at Cleveland to Thursday at New 
York. The tin-house-men compose the Tin 
Workers’ International Protective Association. 
This will be the second conference, the first hav- 
ing been fruitless, the representatives of the 
American Tin Plate Company having refused to 
treat with the committee, as it did not have dis- 
cretionary power. Since that time, by a vote of 
the membership, the committee has been given 
j authority to make a settlement and an agree- 
ment is confidently expected. The signing of 
this scale will remove all obstacles in the way 
of starting all the tin plate plants owned by the 
American Tin Plate Company and giving em- 
ployment to fully 50,000 men engaged in the in- 
dustry. 


Pig Iron.—A sale of 3,000 tons of Bessemer was 
made during the week at $14.25 and several small 
sales aggregating about 1,000 tons at a trifle 
higher figure, delivered in Pittsburg this month. 
The prices of foundry iron are about the same 
os last week, although in some instances it is 
said the rate was somewhat lower. 


Steel.—There is but little doing in Bessemer 
steel billets. Some small sales were made during 
the week at $17.50, a slight dcline from last 
week's quotations. Open-hearth billets are still 
quoted at $20. The minimum price for steel bars 
and plates this week is 1.10c., but much higher 
prices have been obtained for small lots. 


Sheets.—Independent mills have established 
higher prices this week and have sold No. 27 
at 2.75@2.80c. and No. 28 at 2.85@2.90c. The 
American Sheet Steel Company continues to 
quote No. 27 at 3.10c. and No. 28 at 3.20c. 


Ferro-manganese.—There is no change in the 
price of 80% domestic, the leading producer con- 
tinuing to quote $85. 


New York. Sept 14. 


The local iron market is, if anything, in better 
shape. In foreign trade we note shipments of 
$35,000 worth of machinery to Japan, an order 
for 6 large pumps from Denmark and shipments 
to Australia of $17,000 worth of steel rails, $37,- 
000 worth of agricultural implements and $80,000 
worth of manufactured iron. 


} Pig Iron.—Prices are lower, and the market 
is no stronger. We quote for Northern irons, 
tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $16@$16.50; 
No. 2 X, $15.50@$16; No. 1 plain, $16@$16.50; No. 2 
plain, $15@$15.50; gray forge, $14.50@$15. For 
Southern irons on dock, New York: No. 1 foun- 
dry, $16.25@$16.75; No. 2, $15.75@$16.25; No. 3, 
$14.75@$15.25. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—The market is quiet. We 
quote common bars at 1.20@1.25c. for large lots 
on dock; refined bars, 1.35c.; soft steel bars, 
1.20c. 


Plates.—There is a stronger feeling to the 
market and at least one Eastern mill has ad- 
vanced prices $2 per ton. We quote for large 
lots at tidewater: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 1.30 
@1.35e.; tank, 3/16 in., 1.35@1.40c.; shell, 1.40@ 
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1.50c.; 
1.30c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Sales at cur- 
rent quotations are limited. There are inquiries 
from Mexico and South America for small lots. 
We continue to quote standard sections $35 
f. o. b. Eastern mills. Splice bars are 1.40@ 
1.50c.; spikes, fish plates, 1.30c.; bolts, 
2.30@2.50c. 


Structural Materials —Demand continues fair, 
The new prices for large lots at tidewater are: 


flange, 1.60c.; marine, 2.10c.; universals, 


1.70c.; 








Beams, 1.65c.; channels, 1.65c.; angles, 1.30c.; 
tees, 1.70c.; zees, 1.65c. 
METAL MARKET. 
New York. Sept. 14. 


Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 























At all United States ports in July and year. 
Metal. July. Year. 
|_| | eae 

sents $2,606,457| $3,269,159] $80,159,781! $33,709,841 
Imports| 2,895,469, 4,944,764| 26,283,116] 21,570,631 
_xcess I $280,012 I. $1,675,605 E. $3,876,665 $12,139,210 
Exports| 4,003,472 4,913,658} 31,123,420) 35,284,144 
Imports} 2,731,796 3,311,083) 17,168,511) 22,160,121 
Excess |E, $1,271,676\E. $1,602,625|E.$13,951,909) E.$13,124,023 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending September 13th, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. 

















P Gold, Silver, Total Ex- 
iod. ————_—_—_—_——-_ |_| cess, Exp. 
riod. | Exports. |Imports. Exports-|Imports.| or Imp. 
scsi et Faget aca mae bsadens ats 
We’k| $16,914) $27,579) $664,285, 397,504). — $556,116 
1900.. 36,405,169) 1,760,807| 27,427,219, 3,544,138)K. 58,527,443 
1899. .| 11,554,661; 8,989,287) 19,559,753, 2,546,545). 19,579,581 
1898..| 2,748,808 77,096,211 | 257594,056 | 2,257,394). 51,010,741 
1897...) 28,267,261| 4,218,919) 27,317,581) 1,585,800|K. 50,600,133 








Both exports and imports of gold were very 
small. Exports of silver were chiefly to Lon- 
don; imports were from the West Indies and 
Mexico. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 100,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 3,453,000 
OZ. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 














__1900._ | __—1899. 1898, 
Month. Lond’n; N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y. Lond’n| NW. 
Pence.) Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30 | 27.42| 59.36 | 26.29; 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 5976 | 27.44] 59.42 | 25.89 | 5€.07 
March.....| 27.59 59.81 27.48 59.64 25.47 54.90 
RBI. 000:00 27.41 59.59 27.65 | 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 
BE ééba00 27.56 | 59.96 28.15 61.23 26.31 | 56.98 
; | 27.81 60.42 | 27.77 | 60.43 | 27.09) 58.61 
GE wicuses 28.23 | 61.25 27.71 60.26 27 .32 | 59.06 
August.. 28.13 | 61.14 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748 | 59.54 
BOUGOINEE) oc cccssslevecsece 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 60.68 
SE a Riiscnsighhamnaas 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90} 60.42 
TOUOMIINE Ds ca6.vesclhcneveses 27 02 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
PIE i cccslnivcccas 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
Wahi Fonkesxki%case eoee| 27.44 ' 59.58 58.20 


2.76 








The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York 




















CoPPER. TIN LEAD. SPELTER. 

Month. SoD | eae Coes aerate 
1899.| 1900.; 1899. 1900.| 1899. 

: .07| 22.48) 4.68 rer | 4.65 | 5.34 

5 24.20) 4.675/4.49 | 4.64 | 6.28 

23.82) 4.6754.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 

24.98) 4.675/4.31 | 4.71 | 6.67 

25.76| 4.181/4.44 | 4.53 | 6.88 

25.85) 3.901/4.43 | 4.29 | 5.98 

29.63, 4.030.4.52 | 4.28 | 5.82 

31.53) 4:2504.57 | 4.17 | 5.65 

83.74| 5.2...14.68 |occee.| 5.60 

31.99). 4.575 |.....-| 5.32 

28.51). PN se seae 4.64 

25.88}......|/4.64 |.... .| 4.66 

>: er ii h Jeccees) 656 











Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price. 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was _ 163c.; for 
February, 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April3.94c. ;61. 
for May, 16.55c.; for June, 16c.; for July 16.16c.; for 
August, 16.58c. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


; Bid. Asked. 
Di GR ie incites seenetcevss sve 94 g eg 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos.... 45 46! 
Victoria sovereigns............ wes | 4.88 
Twenty francS  —s._ ... see neee a 3.88 
FIT BI ise gece oes Be02s a0 ew eect 4.7 4.80 
Spanish 25 pesetas......... .... saa - 4.78 4.82 


Financial Notes of the Week. 


Business continues rather dull, and the specu- 
lative markets are quiet. The Galveston storm 
and other incidents have furnished excitement, 
without seriously affecting trade. No further 
gold exports are noted and none are probable 
at present. Money in New York continues easy. 








— — 


Imports and Exports of Metals. 





Week, Sept.12.) Year 1900. 















































Port. —- ceca 
Expts.;Impts. Expts. | Impts. 
*New Work. 
Aluminum....... long tons) eee 99 73 
Antimony ore... ‘ Oe eeiae xc WRIGS fesse ss 2,097 
*“ regulus.. “* a NE aa nay ir COD besiccecc 825 
Chrome ore...... eas, aekaewnqaecstes <us5¢ See 
Copper, fine...... ‘* ‘“ 1,358 257 | 75,827 | 14,809 
= matte.. ‘“ ” 71 [** see 3,303 202 
—aee. O we Reaaungest SABO Vi ceaesiais 35,942 
“ Sse i er Ciagacceetnceutwaateusaues 93 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ ‘* |........ leccceccelecccencs 31 
Ferro-mangan’se ‘‘ OR” TF aaiaiee i: | 532 
ee a OF eo eciae as a-ovset SE AOO 
“' pig, bar,rod “ “* 1,219 | **121 | 11,455 | 5,673 
OF I ox saanes ” ~ PE Mignacrae 10,656 157 
‘ plates, sheets “ =” a eee 889 18 
EAS os cskscens os 1,626 | 1,195 | 54,459 | 48,489 
oe e eT auene leds  Paconsces 9,700 
© Beh cc ce es * FP Ri ndieuenttuce~ cee haste vee 24 
Maneanese,ore. * ‘* |........ hasexsaaanesc 9,361 
Metals,old,scrap ‘‘ - 97 | ¥**558 2,853 | 5,751 
Composition... “  fesccscssleccseee 1,636 185 
OD : WE ies ceca 15,962 |.....<0 
Nickel an oe: WE ess ae 1,669 108 
SC WiaNe SS feccsss . ecwecncsfee- 5,393 
§Railr’d material ** “* 398 **80 | 4,131 | 3,163 
Rails, old..... ce oO Neamt ows = 518 
Spiegeleisen..... 6 iO ances | eh... ...<| BOW 
Steel bars, plates “* “ 2,458 | **299 | 25,461 | 13,118 
Se se scess = = 1,057 | eose) 39,504 18 
Qe... “ We eceuacs 19,501 23 
** not speci’d, *“ “ 650 **31 7,613 2,106 
MS a tates ” = Joss sees 795 5 | 18,785 
‘and black plates ‘* |........ | Tl Eee 26,629 
Mite cddowce sad ig aT eweveueal 100 625 379 
SF Gace 65s . “9 MP ivacwan’ 596 50 
“ashes, skim ‘* ‘* Se ecceeves 938 | 20 
SO GG cesses ac Aa BG bac ccccce SRO Visiccace 
+{Baltimore. 
Chrome ore...... letiey CORO) 5 cess) cca .-. | 3,480 
Copper, fine...... — 663 | 27,583 | 3,400 
— matte... “ OF WE aoweaea gud. webieaneest 
Ferro-manganese “* ‘° |........ ia ndbees 155 
Iron pig, bar.ete. “© “ |.<...... 345 4,223 | 21,451 
a. re - Seis canes Gee f..<<.... 310,746 
<6 WSN. OE ecccdealesae.>. Ieeaeoes 25.584 
Manganese ore.. “© ‘“ |........ 4,800 ; 106,325 
Metals, old & Matias ~ |... .cceslecccsees 568 2 
Lo eee eo PP eacaccsslageseaas 1,250 
Pipe,iron & steel ** - We tewaecaes i | 
Silicon enaal = Se Wiceetecubeaenn~< Roudtoaaas | 85 
Spiegeleisen...... Se aah. o> eceuaeaae aes 778 
Steel, bars,etc.. “ ‘“ 2,088 |....... | 28,524 | 3,472 
EG seca , : Te Weeks 801 107 
© PRM sienss hs acca baotetes 64,770 : 
We iakk nce OW aiadas tre ee: 251 
“* and blackplates*  Raeue xe Dc aatéasdiaee se 2,333 
| Philadelphia. 
Sel... . A WB acs ocicics [dncecee [ice cies 14 
Chro.ne ore....... ** wT Ee das: ease Knee es beckescus 3,650 
Copper, fine..... " ot We eaweaks Neawaiendd 2,763 4.... 
i ee ee oo Weedadedaben , ; 31,095 
i re Se a vacwews 280 1,355 | 3,245 
wT OS anadoawe ee Recawuxs 6,350 1$2,170 
© weriten. <<... Sey i Bren cad ig 87,435 
Manganese ore.. “ ‘* |......:. 5,400 76,900 
Spiegeleisen..... oP ae de aakeananbeacaes 4,153 
MiiGhcd atekkeune ee Wedease ie Lidecaeus 453 
““andblack plates“® ‘ |....... ME fecice: 1,626 
Ba xxcciis éeenue = ee daenadetecancous eee 
ar BO 2 OF NE, ehdatanaaioka 7 ee 
Total United States.§§ 
July, 1900. | Year, 1900. 
Articles. SS 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts. 
- — Sci ieee saison 
Antimony.. - long tons}..... 75 |.......| | 858 
= es UP ecvuds OD Faves cs | 1,650 
Coppa fine, in 
all forms “1 $11,636 | §§7,742 | 101,865 | 33,432 
Iron, pig &bar.. “* “| 15,892 | 24,819 | 94.047 | 66,787 
ae ee - Ss 6,791 | 65,865 | 10,423 |550,852 
Iron& steel plates “ - 1,580 118 | 23,553 | 4,529 
Tron & steelrails ‘“* ‘* | 40,278 21 |227 ,258 988 
~~ ee noe |e 5,4 204 | 50,457 | 1,086 
Lead,inallforms “ . 7; 8,939 | 51,041 | 55,009 
Manganese ore 
and oxide...... = SS : SEO hi cciccs. 241,555 
Nickel “‘&matte “ “ Te Bice ce- 4 
Nails, cut....... woe ROU Tes wcese Bio 
a TP ee _ 5 |] eee i de 
Quicksilver..... “ - > eee TAO Facacccee 
Steel, billets, 
rods, etc...... aoe 9,169 | 2,770 | 48,600 | 21,285 
TE cance itaaiad oo | 90 | 1,758 322 | 18,379 
** &black plates “ “ 6) 6,311 401 | 39,155 
MT arte eS 657 14,534 610 
*“ ore “ = SGU t.3....: 23,237 











*New York Metal Exchange returns. *By our Special 
Correspondent. $Not specified. §§ Monthly returns, 
Treasury Department. {Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
|) Week, September 4th. **Week, September 7th. Exports 
include domestic and foreign metals. 


Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 34c.alb. Lead, Ic. 
a lb. on lead inores; a rlb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 244c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c. perlb. Spelteror zinc, igc. per lb. on 
pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets, etc. Copper, tin and plat- 

num are free of duty. , 
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The silver market has continued to show an 
upward tendency during the past week. 

There has been a good demand for shipment 
to China, both for prompt and forward delivery, 
but the market has been chiefly supported by 
orders from the Continent and the English 
Mint. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, September 12th, shows balances 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, 
comparison being made with the statement of 
the corresponding day last week: 





Sept. 5. Sept. 12. Changes 
Gold (pahiecses wasne $68,531,731 $72,154,447 I. $3,922,716 
Silver .. same 11,796,203 11,171,255 D. 624,948 
Legal tenders. a eeee 26,374,738 25,207,650 D. 1,167,088 
Treas. notes, etc.. 596,932 572,355 D. 24,577 
Totals $107,: 299, 604 $109,105,707 1. $2,106,103 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $96,507,633, showing an increase of $457,918 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House—for the week ending September 8th, gives 








the following totals, comparison being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 
5 1898. 1899." 1960. 
Loans and discounts. $665,395.200 $747,646,300 $818.808,000 
SEEN: seencenbsenn 731,902,100 834,439,100 906,281,400 
Circulation...... ..... 14,117,200 14,667,000 29,106,400 
Reserve: 
NS” ere 137,766,500 161,083,200 179,291,990 
Legal tenders ..... 52,285,800 49,985,500 73, 331,700 
Total reserve .......$190,052,300 $211,068,700 $257,626. 600 
Legal requirements... 182,975,525 208,609,775 226,570,350 
Balance, surplus.... $ 7,076,775 $2,458,925 $26,056,250 
Changes for the week, this year, were increases 


of $1,959,000 in loans and discounts, $2,794,500 in 





deposits, $204,100 in circulation, and $2,307,500 in 
species; decreases of $2,711,100 in legal tenders 
and $1,022,225 in surplus reserve. 

The following table shows the specie holdings 





of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 

———18 ~ -——190.—— ~ 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

N.Y. Ass d..$161,083,200 ............ STROLLS os0sscccnes 
KEngland.... 179,727,140 .... ee) ED cckshdaieces 
France.. ... 385,335,300 $239,512,030 449,860,970 $227,146,150 
Germany.... 134,915.000 69,500,000 139,755,000 71,990,000 
Spain., 64,870,006 68,470,000 68,445,000 84,480,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 152.775.0000 52,970,090 =: 188.680,000 49.115,600 
Neth’l’ds... 13,705,000 29,995,000 24,350,000 28,940,000 
Belgium.... 14,490,000 7,245,000 13,950,000 6,975,000 
 oLbc ace 77,715,000 6,925,000 77.480,000 8,345. 00 
Russia . 468,255,000 26,090,000 394,490,000 38,275,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 


York are of date September 8th and the others 
are of date September 7th, as reported by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle cable. The 


New York banks do not report silver separately, 
but the specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to August 30th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 








1899. 1900. Changes. 

DD ch cecsicsrnoeee £3,415,600 £3,763,907 I. £348,307 
SR cies ne 904,453 1,553,066 I. 648,013 
The Straits.... 165,277 399,766 I, 234,489 
PRS vixciecnswess £4,485,330 £5,716,739 I. £1,231,409 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £198,000 
in bar silver from New York, £16,000 from Chile, 
£9,000 from the West Indies and £4,000 from 
Australia; total, £227,000. Shipments were £87,- 
000 in bar silver to Bombay, £87,000 to Shanghai, 
and £32,500 to Hong Kong; also £23,292 in silver 
coin to Hong Kong; total, £229,792. 





Indian exchange continues steady at 15.97d. per 
rupee, and the demand for Council bills in Lon- 
don has been larger than for several weeks past. 





Exports of specie from San Francisco in Au- 








gust incluced $113,371 gold and $2,064,801 silver. 
For the eight months ending August 3lst the 
exports were as follows: 
Gold. Silver. Totals. 
Hong Kong.......... ...+- $78,746 $7,255,138 $7,333,884 
Shanghai ee Sees 1,297,031 1,297,031 
eae ake 15,863 63,530 79,393 
Pacific Islands........... 1,180 5,000 6,180 
Central America......... 15,175 6,450 21,625 
DEO ccrarskbibacsebunnn ee webues ___ 1,000 
Total foreign........... $111,964 $8, . 149 $8,739, 113 
7 SE aS 258,000 3,800 311,800 
DE Ss ackanes eepbne 3,397,870 Be. 642 3,664,512 
Totals..... . $3,767.834 $8,947,591 $12,715.425 
Totals, 1899... 10,630,809 4,495,353 15,126,162 





The silver shipments this year included $1,- 
638,949 in Mexican dollars in August and $5,424,- 
$22 in the eight months: which compare with 
$891,781 and $1,550,115 respectively last year. 


Other Metals. 





Dally Prices of Metals in dew York. 














2 . Silver. Copper Spelter. 

> ot ke oe - 

2 o% ew idg) 4| idea Lead, 

ee 8 88 g=| BS Es tin. os N.Y. |St, L. 

234 oB/B5 4% | Oo [Ex cts. 4 ae 

& 82 soga $4 | a5 8% Bib. @ Ib. # Tb-| # Ib. 

a ne & 3 | Re Aa | 

= So >t 7 Pe PO 
1654 1634 3216 Saat 

8 4.87 026 2% ies @isis 96 gis ait 10 a 
1654 | ™ 

10 4.87 cos encom ACHE on 30%4 eal 10 | 3.95 

Ze | r 

~ 36 1656 - : 

12 4.8634 6254 “it igh a i @l6is 7334 30% 1.3) F410 | 3.95 

T3 4.8646 6284 2876 @\826| 418) 7314 306 Girt 4.10 | 3.95 

14 4.8616 6234 2818 a lO3s| 1638 ra44 3016 ASE 4.10 | 3.95 





London quotations are per long ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is_now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes is usually U.25c. lower than 
these figures. 


Copper.—The market is strong and active. A 
good export as well as domestic business is re- 
ported, and consumption remains very large. 
Business has not been confined to early deliv- 
eries, but transactions have been made for future 
delivery, indicating confidence in the mainte- 
nance of present values. We quote Lake Copper 
at 165,@16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars 
and ingots at 163,@16'4c.; in cathodes at 164%@ 
164%4c.; casting copper at 16%c. 

The report of Mr. John Stanton, statistician for 
the producing companies, gives the output of 
copper in the United States in August, in long 
tons: Reporting mines, 17,667; outside sources, 
3,400; total, 21,067 tons. Exports for the month 
were 13,861 tons, or 66% of the production. The 
reports of the foreign mines have not been re- 
ceived. 

In London there has been decidedly more in- 
terest shown in speculative sorts and a fair 
business is reported at somewhat higher prices. 
The market closed last week at £73 for spot, 
£73 10s. for three months, opened on Monday 2s. 
6d. higher and advanced on Tuesday to £73 15s. 
for spot, £74 5s. for three months. On Wednes- 
day it was £73 7s. 6d. for spot, £73 17s. 6d. for 
three months; on Thursday £73 10s. for spot, 
£74 for three months, and it closes at £73 10s. 


for spot, £74 2s. 6d for three months. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £76 10s.@£77 10s.; best selected, 
£78 10s.@£79; strong sheets, £83 10s.@£84; In- 
dia sheets, £83; yellow metal, 6%d. 

Tin.—The market has been very dull and quiet. 
Under these conditions the somewhat larger ar- 
rivals have caused the premium on spot tin to 
be very considerably reduced, and we now quote 
prompt shipment at 30%c., September shipment 
at 30c. 

The London market, which closed last week at 
£135 15s. for spot, £133 10s. for three months, 
opened at £135 2s. 6d. for spot, £182 for three 
months. On Thursday it was £135 15s. for spot, 
£132 5s. for three months, and the closing quo- 
tations are cabled as £134 15s. for spot, £132 for 
three months. 

Exports of tin from the Straits Settlements 
for the six months ending June 30th are repou.ted 
as below in long tons of 2.240 lbs.: 





1898. 1899, 1910. 
RFR CURDON .. scnsenseecste sees 10,878 13,300 8,429 
URNS 5c > ccssn ssa suwevenee aecee 11,562 8,950 13,565 
6 OS BS ee 1,319 592 896 
BUND Lib cainhwabe) «ude seer 23,759 22,842 22,890 


The total this year shows an increase of 48 
tons over last year, but a decrease of 869 tons 
from 1898. 


Lead.—The market remains unchanged, and 
we quote New York 4.32%@43c., St. Louis 4.27% 
@4.32%4c. 

The European market is strong, Spanish lead 
being quoted at £17 15s., English lead 5s. higher. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
continues quiet, and prices remain unchanged at 
4.3214c. Argentiferous, as well as Missouri 
brands, are obtainable and selling in a retail 
way. Neither buyers nor sellers are making any 
special effort to trade. 


Spelter.—The market is very quiet, and while 
consumers generally are not well supplied, the 
buying is not heavy in spite of the comparatively 
low prices. We quote St. Louis 3.95c., New York 
4.10c. 

The foreign market is again lower, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £18 15s., specials 5bs. 
higher. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s at 10c.; 
lett’s, 914¢.; U. S. Star, 9%4c. 

Nickel.—The price: continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 

Platinum.—Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. For ingot platinum in large 


Hal- 





quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. 
York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
lic. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation contin- 
ues unchanged at $51 per flask for large lots, 
with $52.50@$54 asked for small quantities. San 
Francisco prices are again lower, $48@$48.50 be- 
ing named on local orders, with $43.50@$44 taken 
for export. The London price has been lowered 
2s. 6d., and is now £9 2s. 6d. per flask, with the 
same price named from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


is quoted in New 


Aluminum. Per lb. | Fer lb 
No. 1, 99% ingots...... 33@37c. | Ferro Titanium (2°%)...$1.00 
No. 2, 90% ingots... ..31@34c. | Ferro-tungsten (37%)..... 35e. 
Rolled sheets. ...42c. up | Magnesium. ... 5@33 
Alum.-bronze........ 20@23c, | Manganese (over 99%)... $1.06 
Nickel-alum......... 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop (20% Mn). -32C. 
Bismuth..... oe : 25 | Mangan’s Cop (30% Mn). .38ce. 
Chromium (over 99%)... Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper red oxide........ “30 | Phosphorus...........0..50C. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). = “4 TN, eae 70c, 
Ferro-Titanium (10%).. Tungsten (Best) ........ 92c. 


Variations in ee oman chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


Merchandise exports from the United States 
in August were valued at $103,262,479, or $2,829,949 
more than in July. For the eight months ending 
August 3lst the statement is as follows: 























1899. 1900. 
REN: 56 bined whee oinesenwennes $792,590,823 $915,737 ,153 
SME: asuéaseanuexce segues 515,190,433 564,699,934 
Excess, exporis....... . .. $277,100, 390 $351,037,219 
Add excess of exports, gold chencbeeuawhwes 20,790,727 
Add excess of exports, silver....... <epaakae 15,395,949 
Total apparent balance.................. $387 223,895 


The merchandise exports this year show an in- 
crease of $123,146,330, or 15.5%; while there was 
an increase of $49,509,501, or 8.5%, in imports. 





(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., September 13th.—There has 
been a marked improvement in the demand for 
all kinds of pig iron, both in the way of ship- 
ments and sales. This has not been confined to 
one special line of work, but covers almost the 
entire consuming field. Harvesting machine 
manufacturers, making up their estimates for 
next year, are covering for six months’ require- 
ments. The radiator, stove and heater manu- 
facturers have largely worked off their over- 
production of high-cost stock and are finding an 
increasing demand for their goods, and now 
naturally covering on more iron. Pump manu- 
facturers who have been busy right along are 
entering their full quota. Pipe works are now 
contracting more freely, as their selling price 
is as low or lower than can be looked for later, 
and many cities see the wisdom of buying now 
at the present low price. Last, but not the 
least, jobbing foundries in general are finding 
orders coming from those who have been hold- 
ing back waiting for lower cost. There seems to 
be no let-up in the demand for foundry iron, and 
if it was not for the coming election disturbing 
the future outlook we would be experiencing «a 
movement far-reaching. We quote below on the 
cesh basis, f. 0. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 strong 
foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $18.25; 
No. 2, $17.25; Southern soft, No. 1, $18.25; No. 2, 
$17.50; Lake Superior charcoal, $19; coke malle- 
able, $17. 





(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chicago, September 13th.—Under the possibility 
of a strike and the bad effect it would have on 
anthracite coal in this market, the business 
picked up materially during the week, a larger 
tonnage having been closed than has been trans- 
acted in a long time; the market really needed a 
stimulus of the kind, for it had drifted into a 
rut wherein actual stagnation was only a matter 
of a short time longer. Dealers have bought to 
fill depleted stocks, the demand on them through 
the scare having compelled most of them to do 
so. Prices are firm, the circular rates being 
$5.25 for grate and $5.50 for egg, stove and chest- 
nut. 

Bituminous coal is in little better demand, 
though supply has not lessened the shipping 
interests pouring large quantities of coal into 
the market. Demurrage is now being paid and 
the prospect for soft coal trade is not encour- 
aging. Prices are ragged and apparently are 
made more to get rid of surplus lines of coal 
than for present profit. 

Pig Iron.—There continues much hesitancy on 
the part of consumers; the market, therefore, 
continues a waiting one, buying being done on a 
basis of enough for present needs, with few con- 
tracts made for iron beyond October. There are 
lots of inquiries, but little actual business, be- 
cause most of them are offers made at a dollar or 
two below market prices. Most consumers ex- 
pect prices to go lower and will hold off until 
the last movement. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS, 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elernents, see page 330.) 


New York. Sept. 15 


Heavy Chemicals.—Increased sales of soda ash 
to the glass factories are reported. Domestic 
high test caustic soda in drums shows large 
sales at $1.87% per 100 lbs., f. 0. b. works. Bi- 
earb. soda is in better request for home con- 
sumption. Bleaching powder continues un- 
changed. Chlorate of potash is still weak. Per- 
manganate of potash is lower, owing to the 
small consumptive demand and large stocks; 
14c. per lb. is quoted for small crystals and 17c. 
for large. Imports at New York so far this 
year show an increase in alkali and bleaching 

powder, while bicarb. soda and sal soda show a 
Falling off as compared with 1899. 
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Acids.—Orders for shipment are more plenti- 
ful for most acids. Export business in blue vit- 
riol is almost featureless owing to the excess- 
ively high freight rates. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs, unless otherwise speci 





Acetic, No.8in ~. . .$1.62% | Nitric, 36° cas 

Blue Vitriol. . .25 | Nitric, 38°.... 

Aqua Fortis, 36°" 3 62% | Nitric, 40°... 

Aqua Fortis, 38° ..... 387% | Nitric, 42°.... os 

Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.1246 | Oxalic .... 5 

Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 Sulphuric, 66°......... 1.20 
Muriatic, 18°. ........ 1.20 Sulphuric, 60° - 1.05 
Muriatic, 20°. .. .. .. 1.35 * bulk 50° ton ....14.00 


Muriauic 22°.......... 


Brimstone.—New York imports this week were 
2,031 tons. On September 6th a cargo of 2,500 
tons Japanese sulphur arrived at San Francisco. 
The market in Sicily is firmer after the recent 
reaction. Shipments of best unmixed seconds 
are worth $21.75 per ton, while spot is nominal at 
$23@$24, according to seller. Best thirds are 
about $2 per ton less. 


Pyrites.—The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company imported at New York this week 
3,503 metric tons of copper pyrites from Huelva, 
Spain. Business is regular, consisting chiefly 
oi contract orders. We quote: Mineral City, Va., 
lump ore (basis 42%), $5 per long ton and fines 
$4.40. Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines 
$5. Spanish pyrites, 18@15c. per unit, according 
to percentage of sulphur contents, delivery ex- 
ship New York and other Atlantic ports. Span- 
ish pyrites contain from 46%@51% of sulphur; 
American, 42%@44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Leading ammoniates 
continue to show a limited demand. Stocks are 
comparatively light, and producers are not dis- 
posed to press sales. The production of sul- 
phate of a:nmonia in the United Kingdom in 
1899 is officiaily reported at 208,481 long tons. 
against 196,357 tons in 1898, showing an increase 
of 12,124 tons in 1899. The yield in 1899 was 
distributed as follows: Gas works, 136,529 tons; 
iron works, 17,963 tons; shale works, 38,780 tons; 
producer ges, coke and carbonizing works, 15.209 
tons. Sulphate of ammonia, foreign, is quoted 
to arrive at $2.75@$2.80, while domestic is worth 
$2.80 f. o. b. Boston, Mass. Other quotations 
are unchanged as follows: High grade Western 
blood, $1.90 per unit, f. o. b. Chicago; tankage, 
$1.5) and 10c. per unit, f. 0. b. Chicago; Cal- 
eutta bone-meal, $23@$25 per ton; domestic 
steamed ground bone, $21@$22; dried fish scrap, 
$23 per ton f. o. b. factory; acid phosphate, 14@ 
16%, 65@67%c. per unit; bone-black, spent, $15@ 
$16 per ton; azotine, $1.90@$2 per unit. 

Potash salts are quoted in large lots as fol- 
lows: Muriate of potash, $1.83@$1.864%4 per 100 
lbs.; sulphate of potash, 90@98%, $2.05144@$2.08%; 
double manure salt, 48@53%, $1.06@$1.08%; Kainit 
(25% sulphate of potash), $9.05@$9.55 per long 
ton; sylvinit (35@37% potash), 38%@41%c. -per 
unit. 


Nitrate of Soda. —This market, although quiet, 
is firmer, owing to an advancing coast market. 
The scarcity of nitrate of soda at the oficinas, 
higher cost of coal and labor and the approach 
of the European season, combine to influerce 
the price of nitrate of soda on the coast. Indi- 
eations are that higher prices will prevail in the 
near future. Importers are not anxious sellers 
at present prices, feeling that the continued 
scarcity of vessel room on the Pacific will keep 
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ocean freight rates high. The increased cost 
of coal and higher running expenses of 
steamers point to continued firm freight rates. 
Some small sales of nitrate of soda have been 
made at $1.80@$1.77%, according to position. 
Large consumers are not inclined to pay present 
prices, and so business is moderate. There were 
no arrivals of nitrate of soda at New York 
this week, but the steamer ‘Prince John” ar- 
rived at Charleston with 6,200 bags. The steamer 
“Kelvindale”’ with 33,000 bags struck a rock at 
the entrance to Magellan, became leaky and was 
beached. Latest cable dispatch states that the 
vessel has arrived at Punta Arenas, that divers 
have been employed to examine her bottom, and 
that surveyors recommend temporary repairs. 

The shipments to the United States in August 
are cabled as 18,500 tons, and loading on the 
West Coast of South American September ist 
for this country, 5,500 tons. 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner’s monthly state- 
ment of nitrate of soda, dated New York, Sep- 
tember ist, gives the following statistics: 














1900. 1899. 1898, 
Bags. Bags. Bags. 
Imp. into Atlantic pean 

from West Coast S. 

— Jan. 1, 1900, to date’ 717,826 | 601,403 593,040 

Imp. from Jan. 1 from 

HOUPOPe..... scccocccccocsecs BORD fis ccsceces 55,171 
719,889 601,403 648,211 


Stock in store and afloat ar et 
Sept. 1, 1900, in — “ne 9,498 39,012 70,881 




















Boston.. ... detaseetatiecsers  liceeas ice 
Philadelphia. . aeeees 40,250 10,000 
Baltimore .......... ‘ 1,000 75 9,600 
Norfolk, Va .....0.-.. peeeasedeons Wiekduckoetecacenase 
Sc dcccues. Bases seemuhomeaumemeot cade ‘ 
To arrive, due Dec. 15, 1900.| 524,000 | 335,000 329,000 
Vis. supply to Dec 15, 1900.| 534,498 | 415,012 419,481 
Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1900.. 9,586 58,406 15,383 
Deliveries past month ..... 166,855 | 134,069 103,430 
Deliveries since Jan. 1 to 
En maeune wets 719,977 | 579,797 573,113 
Total yearly deliveries....|.......... 976,592 967,525. 
Prices current, Sept. 1...... $1. 72% ei ~ @ $1.45 


Phosphates.—A quiet market is soneunell: with 
prices nominally unchanged. The shipments of 
Fiorida phosphate rock through Savannah in 
August amounted to 11,699 long tons, making a 
total for the eight months of this year of 75,659 
tons, against 50,567 tons in 1899, showing an in- 
crease of 25,092 tons, or 33%. The Tennessee 
phosphate exports through Pensacola in August 
amounted to 12,252 tons, making 87,867 tons for 
the eight months, as against 78,470 tons in 1899, 
showing an increase of 9,397 tons in 1899. We are 
advised that the Tennessee Phosphate Company 
shipped in June, 5,908 tons to foreign ports, and 
4,348 tons to domestic buyers, and in July 2,526 
tons and 4,905 tons, respectively. 





Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 
Per Ton | or European Ports. 











Phosphates. -0.b - 
Unit. } Long ton. 

*Fla. hard rock (77@ 80s) $7.5 sos. 00/734 oad $12.(9@12.87 
*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 73) 7@7%4 9 80@10.15 
*FlaPeace River.'58@63s)| 3. ones. 50 1rd 8.40@8.70 
tTenao. rock 78%, export. 4.00 |74@i * —— 70 
a 78% domestic. iia 266 salacccaseoteces 
FROM sc cescs 7E% S.ede kscccnsoes) sec grakuce<s 
tTenn.......72% -“ 


tSo. Car. rock, crude.. 

§So. Car. rock, "aried..... 6d 7.8 
Algerian, rock.. -(€3@70% 7@i}4d | 9.38@10.05 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@635)| ... .-| 634@744d| 8.10@8.70 


* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. { At mines. § On ves- 
sels, Ashley River. 








Liverpool. Sept 4. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & (o.) 

The market for heavy chemicals continues 
quiet, but with the exception of chlorine prod- 
ucts the tone is healthy and prices well main- 
tained. 

Soda ash is very steady and makers decline 
to make any concessions. We quote spot range 
for tierces about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, 
£5@£5 5s.; 58%, £5 1s.@£5 15s. per ton net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, £4 10s. 
@£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags, 5s. per ‘ton 
under price for tierces. Soda crystals are un- 
changed and selling at £3 2s. 6d. per ton, less 
5% for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with special 
terms for a few favored markets. Caustic soda 
is firm and a fair trade is passing, although not 
active. We quote spot range as follows: 60%, £9 
s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, 
£11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton net cash. 

Bleaching powder attracts little attention from 
buyers and hardwood is nominally quoted at £6 
@£6 10s. per ton net cash as to market. 

Chlorate of potash is quiet at 3%@4d. per Ib. 
net cash as to quantity. 

Bicarb. soda is in moderate request at £6 15s. 
per ton, less 2%% for the finest quality in 1 


cwt. kegs, with usual allowances for larger pack- 
ages, also special quotations for certain favored 
markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is quoted at £11@£11 2s. 
6d. per ton, less 2%% for good gray 24@25% in 
double bags f. o. b. here, and market quiet. 

Nitrate of soda is dull at £8 7s. 64d.@£8 10s. 
per ton, less 24%4% for double bags f. o. b. here 


MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 327 and 328 
= — stocks listed and dealtin at: 





Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Bont. Springs. Salt Lake. London, 
Denvei. San Francisco. Mexico. 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toronto. 
New York. Sept. 14. 


In the copper group Amalgamated sold up to 
$8844, then reacted to $88, and closes around 
$883g. Anaconda gained from $4454 to $45%, while 
British Columbia slumped from $11% to $10%. 
Union, of North Carolina, on interested trading 
went to $3%, but closes at $3%. 

Of the Colorado stocks, Isabella, of Cripple 
Creek, on heavy selling in Colorado Springs and 
a reduction of the quarterly dividend to 1c. from 
3c. last June, slumped to $1.05. Anaconda gold 
receded from 50c. to 40c. on sales. Damon, also 
of Cripple Creek, brought 22c.—the first sale in 
weeks. Cripple Creek Consolidated changed 
hands at l4c., Alamo at 13c., Creede & Cripple 
Creek 138c., Jack Pot 48@50c., and Mt. Rosa at 
50c. Iron Silver rose from 63c. to 70c. on sales, 
while Adams brought 25c. 

Larger trading is noted in Standard Consoli- 
dated, of California, at $4.25@$3.45. Brunswick 
was stationary at 25c. 

In the Comstock section Consolidated Califor- 
nia & Virginia sold at $1.20@$1.35, Ophir at 52@ 
5dc., Best & Belcher at 32c. and Yellow Jacket 
at 24c. Sierra Nevada gained 5c. at 35c., Sav- 
age 3c. at 10c. and Potosi lc. to 24c. 

Father de Smet, of South Dakota, sold at 45c. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has de- 
clared an 8% dividend on its preferred stock for 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1899, payable 
October 10th. Only 8% is still in arrears on this 
— to cover the fiscal year ended June 30th, 

The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
has issued its first statement, which shows net 
earnings of the constituent companies from the 
various dates of their absorption to December 
31, 1899, after making conservative reserves for 
allowances of all kinds and charging to expense 
all renewals, amounted to $1,045,539. After de- 
ducting two dividends on the preferred stock, 
paid October, 1899, and April, 1900, amounting to 
$1,004,840, there was a surplus of $40,699. Total 
earnings from January ist to June 30th, 1900, 
amounted to $1,579,199; less renewals, bad debts, 
repairs, allowances of all kinds, makes the net 
earnings for the six months $839,320, and includ- 
ing the surplus on December 31st, leaves undi- 
vided profits June 30th of $880,019. 

The circular announcing the merger of the As- 
Prhalt Company of America into the National 
Asphalt Company says that each share of the 
former company on which $10 has been paid will 
receive in securities of the National Company 
$10 in 5% collateral gold certificates, $7 in pre- 
ferred stock, and $10 in common stock. The 
collateral gold certificates will be secured by 
deposit of the Asphalt Company’s stock and a 
sinking fund of $50,000 per year will be provided. 
The National Company will use $6,000,000 of col- 
lateral gold certificates, 84,000 shares of preferred 
stock, and 120,000 shares of common to acquire 
the Asphalt Company of America. It will issue 
71,000 shares of preferred and 102,000 shares of 
common to acquire the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Asphalt Company; also 14,000 shares of the Gil- 
son Company, 1,000 shares of New Jersey-Mex- 
ican Company; also 5,000 shares of the Manhat- 
tan Trap Rock Company—the latter companies 
controlling valuable properties and business. Af- 
ter the deal is concluded the priority of Asphalt 
securities will be, first, colateral gold certificates 
of the Asphalt Company of America. 

The National Salt Company’s stock has been 
admitted to the unlisted securities department 
of the New York Stock Exchange, namely, $7,- 
000,000 common stock and $5,000,000 preferred 
stock. 

Boston. Sept. 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The only feature in a dull and narrow market 
was Utah, in which there was a little excite- 
ment. Yesterday more shares of this stock were 
sold than of all the other mining stocks to- 
gether. The price ranged around $32. Other 
mining stocks were neglected, even insiders do- 
ing little or nothing. 

In the dividend coppers Calumet & Hecla was 
quoted at $740; Tamarack, $220; Wolverine, 
$42%. Very little was done in these stocks and 
the rest of the list furnishes no figures. 

In the blind pool group Boston & Montana 
was quoted at $319; Parrot, $42%; Arcadian, 
$1944; while Amalgamated had a curbstone quo- 
tation of $88. Very little was done in this group, 
of which people are generally shy, fearing the 
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sudden turns which the inside interests can 
force if they want to. 

In the smaller speculatives business was al- 
most dead, and for most of them it was hard to 
find a quotation. Isle Royale was called $294%4.@ 
30; Centennial, $16%; Franklin, $15; Victoria, 
$2. 

The gold stocks were very quiet also. 
the only ones mentioned were 
Eureka at $22, and Cochiti at $8%. 

In the miscellaneous list Federal Steel sold at 
$35, while United States Oil was quoted at $18@ 
$184%. Dominion Coal was reported at $41@$42, 
and New England Gas and Coke was a little 
lower, at $12@$12%%4. 

The Santa Fe Company expects to start up 
its smelter in a very short time. The force of 
men at work in the mines will then be nearly 
doubled. The development work is well ahead, 
but the work of taking out ore has not been 
pushed. 

Of the 130,000 shares of Santa Ysabel Gold 
Mining Company stock, all but 2,000 shares paid 
the $1 assessment, it is said. The stock certifi- 
cates are now being distributed by the American 
Loan and Trust Company. Thomas C. Gorrie, 
the recently engaged superintendent, is making 
a thorough investigation of the property of the 
company before making any report. 

The Geyser Mining Company, which 
shaft down 2,600 ft. at Silver Cliff, Colo., has 
issued a circular to the stockholders stating 
that the total indebtedness is about $50,000. The 
assets comprise 17 mining claims, buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc., which cost over $250,000, and a shaft 
which cost $1,000,000. In order to pay the indebt- 
edness and provide funds for future operations 
$250,000 will be necessary, and the proposition 
was made to form a new company with a capi- 
talization of 500,000 shares of the par value of $5 
per share, to be non-assessable and all to be 
placed in the treasury subject to the order of 
the company. The date for the original sub- 
scription for the bonds has passed, and it is stat- 
ed that the stockholders have not availed them- 
selves of their privilege to any great extent, and 
that the matter of reorganization is still in 
doubt. The property was mortgaged for $25,000, 
a little more than a year ago, and besides this 
indebtedness a large number of liens have been 
filed against the mine for labor performed and 
material furnished. The headquarters of the 
company are in Boston. 


Colorado Springs. Sept. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The feature of the week in mining circles was 
Isabella. This company cut the regular quarterly 
cividend from 3c. a share to lc. The action is 
explained by the official statement that during 
the past 8 months the treasury reserve, which 
at the beginning was about $650,000, has been 

‘e@uced more than one-half by the declaration of 
2 dividends amounting to $135,000 and to extra- 
erdinary heavy expenses incident to extensive 
development. The public sold heavily, the trans- 
eciions up to Saturday night amounting to 171,- 
€00 shares. The result was that the stock de- 
clined violently, touching $1. It rallied to-day 
(Monday) to $1.05, but sagged back during the 
day. to $1.01. 

The unfavorable impression created by Isa- 
bella is counteracted by Elkton, which made an 
advance touching $1.95. The lowest point 
reached was $1.85 and the closing quotation for 
the week $1.88. 

On Portland stock the highest point reached 
this week was $3.50 and the lowest $3.45. Out- 
side the dividend-payers there was nothing of 
especial interest to report. The markets will 
not improve until Eastern markets show a bet- 
ter front. 

It is reported that the reorganization of the 
Victor Gold Mining Company is soon to be ef- 
fected on the same lines as Anaconda. The 
mine has paid over $1,000,000 in dividends, 
but for the past year or two has been practi- 
cally idle except for a little work by lessees. The 
ore shoot could not be found on the lower levels. 
At present the company is in debt to the amount 
of over $150,000. Considerable of the stock is held 
in France. 


About 
Centennial- 
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Salt Lake City. Sept. 8. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


For another week the Utah mining share mar- 
ket has fairly maintained the improvement 
which was manifest the last days of August. 
Monday was a holiday and the business for the 
5 days was 49,629 shares, which sold for $37,838. 
The dividenders and investment shares are now 
traded in more than the speculatives. 

Daly occasioned interest, steadily advancing 
to $2 and closing strong $2.26 bid, $2.39 asked. 
Daly-West held firm, the closing bid being the 
top for the week. Dexter rules fairly firm, with 
apparent inside support. Four “ces is all for- 
lorn and it would seem that the treasury cannot 
be further aided by assessments. Grand Central 
takes spasmodic spurts, with signs of softness. 
Joe Bowers evinces slightly better form. 

May Day fiuctuated between 41 and 46. It was 
active to-day at 454%4@44%. Mercur holds at $6. 
The old shares are being sent in for re-issue in 
Consolidated Mercur. Northern Light was ac- 
tive, showing more strength. Ontario is consid- 
erably inquired about, but the bids are too low 
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for any business. Silver King has moved above 
$50. Star Consolidated is firmer and in demand, 
Sunbeam did business at 25 and the announce- 
ment of an assessment did not cause a slump. 
South Swansea slowly puts on a better front. 
Utah advances as the ore shipments increase. 
Valeo is considerably stronger. Yankee Consoli- 
dated ends the week 2 points higher than at the 
opening. 

Dividends payable September 10th are: Silver 
King, $75,000; Swansea, $5,000. Daly-West pays 
the customary $37,500 on the 15th. 

The Geyser-Marion special shareholders’ 
meeting adjourned to September 16th. Outstand- 
ing debt is $13,000 and the directors, probably, 
will recommend the mines to go to sale, to be 
bought in for the benefit of shareholders willing 
to pay their pro rata. The forecast is not cheer- 
ing. 

At the Northern Light delinquent sale there 
were but 25,100 shares on which the assessment 
was not paid, which brought 3% to 4%. It is said 
some high-grade ore is being sacked from a 
winze below the tunnel. Another 2c. assessment 
probably will follow shortly. 


San Francisco 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The holiday, added to other influences, made 
the market a very dull one. Beginning to-day 
(Saturday) noon, the Exchange will be closed 
until Wednesday morning; and really many 
dealers seemed disposed to make the rest include 
this week also. There was nothing at all excit- 
ing in the news to stir matters up. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.25; Caledonia, 48c.; Ophir, 
46c.; Silver Hill, 48c.; Sierra Nevada, 31c.; Best 
& Belcher, 28c.; Hale & Norcross, 25c.; Chollar, 
20c. ‘ 

The sales on regular call at the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange for the year to date compare as 
follows: 


Sept. 8. 


1899. 
-. 121,955 
. 350, 860 
272) 625 
209,215 
- 164,520 
-. 201,375 
. 147,310 
153,305 


1,621,255 1,199,245 


The month of August showed a slight improve- 
ment over last year; but the total for the seven 
months shows a loss of 26% from 1899. 

Business on the Oil Exchange was good, and 
the list of active stocks is increasing. Some 
quotations noted are: Kern River, $20; San Joa- 
quin Oil & Development, $5; Home, $3.95@$4; 
Buckhorn, $3.75; Sterling, $1.65; Twenty-eight, 
$1.60; Rex, 75c.; Yukon, 68@65c.; California 
Standard, 35c.; American Fuel Oil, 3lc.; Inde- 
pendence, 20c.; Caribou, 1é6c. 


Paris. Sept. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Bourse remains quiet and speculation is 
anything but active. The season discourages it, 
as well as the many uncertainties of both home 
and foreign politics. 

The main topic of discussion is the new Rus- 
sian loan. It is quite sure that M. de Witte, the 
Russian finance minister, is here to ask for a 
large amount, the general belief being that an 
issue of 500,000,000 fr. is proposed. The terms, 
of course, are still unknown and it is possible 
that our leading bankers may discourage the 
offer of the bonds at the present time. It is more 
probable that they will take the chances—and 
the profits. The objection made is that Russia 
owes French investors some nine millions of 
francs already, and that it is not policy to make 
so large an addition to what is already a heavy 
load. 

The South African gold stocks show very little 
movement, and prices have hardly changed. 
There is no speculation in them, and the holders 
seem to have made up their minds to keep their 
investments. The future, many think, must 
show some improvement, though the progress 
toward the end of the war and the resumption 
of work is discouragingly slow. The result is 
sure, however, the only question being the time. 

Copper shares continue to show much strength. 
The new advance in the metal attracts much at- 
tention, and a great deal of nonsense is pub- 
lished as to the causes. Labored efforts to prove 
that the rise is chiefly the result of speculation 
and of the “American Trust” meet with too 
much credence from our buyers. The “Trust” 
especially is credited with many things, in a 
way highly amusing to those who know the 
facts. 

The metallurgical shares are uncertain, and a 
downward reaction is quite possible. I have 
been for some time of the opinion that these 
shares are too high. It is true that the works 
are generally full of orders which will last them 
for some time; but we must remember that their 
expenses have been largely increased. Prices 
of raw material and fuel are very high, espe- 
cially the latter, and wages are also at a high 
level. 

The coal question remains a very pressing one 
and can be solved only by the purchase of 
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April .. 
May.. 
June.... 
July 
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American coal. At least such is the belief of 
those best acquainted with the facts. It is quite 
probable, I am informed, that a number of car- 
goes from the United States will be received at 
French ports during the last quarter of the 
year. Arrangements have already been closed 
for a considerable quantity. 

The production of coke in the two leading dis- 
tricts of France—the Nord and the Pas-de Calais 
—was as follows for the six months ending June 
30th, in metric tons: 

Tons. 
393,748 
432,624 


Totals 1,974 826,372 

Imports of English and Belgian coke are still 
needed to supply the demand. 

There are signs of increasing interest in the 
Exposition which may do something to make up 
for the disappointments of the early months. I 
fear, however, that the losses of the various 
auxiliary enterprises will hardly be overcome. 
The stocks of these companies remain very low. 

Azote. 


No of ovens. 
o 1,030 
944 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


} 


-| Date. 


. 27\Salt Lake City, Utah- 
. 27) Salt Lake City. Utah. 
. 2/Salt Lake City. Utah 
3 29) Colo, Springs, Colo. 
. 24\Colo. Springs, Colo. 
. 29,Colo. Springs, Colo. 
. 17/\San Francisco. Cal. 
. 24/Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Name of Co. 


*Dalton & Lark.. 
*Golden Star.... 
Horn Silver. .... 
*Magnolia.. a 
Moon Anchor.... 
*New Zealand... 
Sailor Con 
*Sheep Rock 


| Locat’n Place of Meeting. 








*Special meeting. 
cae an ee eens 


DIVIDENDS, 
Latest Dividend. 


| 
Total to 
date. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 
Date. =. } Total. 


| Sal § 


Sept. 
Oct. ° | 
a: 15 | 
ept. 3 
Sept. % | 


tAcacia, Colo 
tAm. Steel& Wire,com 
tAm. Steel & Wire, pt. 
Arizona Copper, or 
Calumet & Hecla. 
§Cambria Steel Oct. 
*Central Lead, Mo....|Sept. 
Colorado Fuel & I. spe Oct. 
*Cordell Zinc, Mo. .. |Sept. 15 
*Daly-West, Utah ....|Sept. 15 
*Doe Run, Mo |sept. 
+Klkton Con., Colo....; Sept. 
*Empire State, Ida....|Sept. 
tIsabella, Colo.. ..-| -ept. 15 
*Modoc, fein, Lcd Sept. 15} 
tNational Lead, pf. ..|Sept 5} 
+National Steel, pf Sept. : 
tNational Tube, pf....|Oct. 
*N, Y. & Hond., Rosa’ o|Sept. 
tRepublic I. & S., pf..|/Oct. 
+Sloss Sheffield Steel aoe 

cb. 


& Iron, 
+Standard Oil. .. ..... Sept. 1é 
Sept. 
Oct. 


15,000 30.000 
875,000 2,625,000 
700,000, 5,600,000 
132.943 

| en, 73,850,000 


| 7,800,000) 
30,000 
120,000 


*Smuggler, Colo 
Wolverine, Mich 
Yreka, Cal 


* Monthly. 





Ore tt 
| ig sf soe ee ee 


Sept. 
t Quarterly. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


“Name oF Com- Loca (x, 
PANY. tion. 





| Sale. |Amt. 
—_—_ 


Sept. 11 Oct. 2 2 
Sept.14 (Oct. 5) 
Sept 10 (Oct. 2) .00%4 
Sept. 7 |Sept. - 15 
Sept. 27 05 
Sept. 6 \Sept: 27) 110 
Oct. 1 |Nov. 10) 00% 
Sept. | .20 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. ¢ 
Aug, 


Deling. 


see Expl.& Mg.. 


Ben Batter . 

Best & Belcher 

Blue Gravel 

COTIAP. 00000000 cvveee } 
Clarissa 

Confidence ..........+. 
Dreisam 

El Rey 

Rureka- Swansea Ext. 


-05 
-10 


> 
me Orr oo 


¢ or 
ill ntaa Re 


Exchange 

Goleta... . gicuees 

Gould & Curry. scebawes 

Hale & Norcross 

Independence 

Joe Bowers 

Julia Con.........eeee- |Nev.. 

age niet |Nev.. 
ttle ie 

Mawmoth Garfield 

Overman 

Sailor Con 

Savage 

Shower m- 5 late 

Sunbeam.. 

Tetro 

SIG TOO. «00 sscnvesee |Nev..| 


_ 
com Sao 


ore: 





— to 


= 
nm oo 
ene ont 
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NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.+ 
ee a | < 8. |" 10. | Sept. 11. | Sept. 12. | Sept. 13. No. | Sept.6. { Sept.7. | Sept.8. | Sept. 10. | Sept 11. | Sept. 12. | 
NaME oF Com- | Loca- | | Par |——} —____ | ———_— | ——__|__- —_|_——_ ‘Sa les. NAME OF Par| of | - — - - eee Sales 
PANY. tion. | val. | a L. H. | L. | H.| L. | H.| L. | H.| L. | H.| L. | Company. |val.| shares.) H.; L. | H.| L. | H i | #.j | Bj kh. | BY | 
Adams Con......|Colo..| 10}.....|.....|eeees Pe olaa cee ee Dae EN ee ale a dalaiwins aad 100 | Adventure Cons. $25| 100,000! . 
Alamo Sec) Bl ocine]sneee| couse heceee -13) ecw leaseetaaes rieiedalsesustasnnalacneal 1,000;} Aetna Cons......| 5} i 
Alice.. Sane: 25 iliac ccbeiiadlentcstenseclaxces) scnesbeavndivesce| sean’ 100 | Allouez..... of Sl RN asaslo 
‘Amalgamated G:|Mont.| 100 38. 5 88.50 83.63)83.50 88.50'83.18 83.38 88.25 $8.63 83.38 '38.50/88.33) 900 | Amal. Copper....| 100) 750,000| $3.50 
Anaconda, c.....|Mont.| 7 45. a 45.00)..... hasede 44.63)..... 45.00 44.75 45.25 j~- 00) 45. 00} Petes 1,410 | Am. Z., L. & e: 25] 60,000).....|..... 
Anaconda Goid., rr 40 1,000 | Anaconda. 95 |1,200,000/45..50 
Argentum-Jun. . Arcadian, ¢ 25) 150,000/20.50 20.25 
Belcher......... Arnold...... 25) + 60,000)...../....- 
Best & Belcher. . Atlantic, ¢ 40,000... ..|sc. 124 
British Col. Co B.C Baltic, c....... 25) 100,000 21.50 21. 663. Petts 31. RN 5 Ghee ti chy cocks 4a 3% 
Brunswick.. Binghat, C. Bee 10} 190,000)12.75 12.13) 12. 73 2. 3 13.00 12.75 12.75 12.00 12.25 12.00 12.25 12.18, 3,050 
Chrysolite. . Bonanza.......... i IIE 5 che cc cacacebiccdal sascalestastevenclaaacclacsastéaxcelecavabasces 2 ° 
Comstock T..... TONGUE «<<< <00000 eI 20S AD tcc tere ch cs tacd ia ol aaa Pannen ica ha wengid race 
“ onds| Bos.& Mon.,Tr.R| 25) 150,000/821 319 31934319 (319 ||. 212: 133 
Con. Cal. & Va..|N British Col...... 5| 200,000}.....|..... 11.25|10.75).....|.....| 580 
Creede & C. C... Butte & Bost., c. 10) 200,000). | ON eas ciclecacabenacs 55 
Cripple Cr. eae) We) Rl. ls chadacstacanatadeadl “silssacsieaccehancialdcaoviveses Cal. & Hecla, c..| 25) 100,000) 72 8. ee een eee weet, nse 14 
hued POE... [CE sc| Bi svevcfececelsescclosens|cscasfecesclevecclecocsfesacelaseseloceseledeoelsesces Centennial, ¢....| 25} 90,0001 97.00 17.00) ......0)<0.<- <<<} IO esses 17.00 16.50) 567 
Scene esse Ea] ° Aissccdlovecelacsealsvecs[itves|wavnel see|seceslsneisl cove] osacetonses Cent’l-Eureka....| 25) 200,000).....!.....|24.00 23.75 23.75 . 00 23.00, ..2° 722750 22:00 1,078 
Father de Smet.. S Dak| Siena 200 | Cochiti, g..... it GRR eT on scslecees[aecs Bless ab cune 8.13) 3.00. 8.38) 8.00, 1/065 
Golden Fleece .. Colo.. : Bist rcteak donee taasierG Copper Hange... 10 et 
Gould & ees 1 | Bivscaclucncelavenatecesuleccscl eens sowcelesscapeacsclesveeleacwebesonel nee t Dominion Coal..| 25 a a ee eee \48. a 225 es DESAI ceccclevces 350 
Hale & Norcross Nev . do, pref........ 100| i iid [WORGIEEL |... choac-0|s.-.. 11084)..... MOM gi s;claccaal ante: 139 
Homestake Saea Dak han dulvasactueeceleareateunesieacectesses eooe | elm River. ...... GUN ME oc ctaigsdletbealaoandhccks alerkedbantdelacune WU dawns saceatetace 50 
HOrm Sliver. ....(UtAN..| BW)... cojeccceleccccloccselocsccleccccloceselerees 200 | Franklin, c......| 100 552, 810 15.00}..... DUNS coal dct cal vacuelcascal crcachrecsalecse 5.00 121 
Iron Silver...... Colo..| | J ‘ 2 I. Royal Con., ¢..| 25) 100,000,30.75 30.68 31.50 30.50 31. - — 50 30.25 30.00 31.00 30.25 29.7 537 
Isabella.......... \Colo. .| LOB) BB a cccnlescesles Mass Con... 25) 100,000) 6.50 6. 5 | 7.00 "6.25).....| 6.25 .. 6.33 6.25 ‘ 905 
Jack Pot........ \Colo. .| 5 Mayflowe Wy TOM sccc| ocdcdlcaceclooscchseece|sicecelecceslocacs os aPavcuataataaPscste. 
King & Pemb... Ont. Merced... |} 15) 100,000) 6.00. 5 
Lacrosee......... Colo. .! Michigan | 25} 100,000)..... " 125 
Leadville........ Colo..| Mohawk, 25) 300,000 17.75 17. 140 
Little Chief... .. Colo..| Mont. C. & C....| 25} 2W0,000).....).....)..s.cleccccleccceleocs 310 
Mexican.. ......|Nev N.E. Gas & Coke]....|........ 118.50 925 
Mollie Gibson...|Colo..| Old Colony ...... bi SUN t a laacnslccedulacskebecccsl6sendhnecestacacel aennel ete adhcaces bnescthwaucels 
Mt. Rosa......... \Colo. .| Old Dominion, ¢) 25) 150,000/18.75 of 8. - “450 
Occidental....... Nev ..| Osceola, ¢........| 25) 98,000 69.50 "00 69:50 69:00 ..2.. 0202: -25 68.75 257 
Ontario......... Parrott, 8 C......| 10} 229,850/42.75 42.50/42.50 ..... 42.75 48°50 22. 30 42, 25 42.50 42.5 314 
RIE aac 0a¥ ioe |Nev Pioneer.......... f RE CIIE gE sc icy las sacl canenbacees | sasedbaue<disencaleaedelscaael auvaloneactcedden 
Pharmacist...... gutscy, eae 25] 100,000|145 |.....]eccesjeccee 149 145 (145 (144 (14916145 |...../0....1°° 101 
POOOMEE. 06:00 000 hode Island. . 25) ee Sesachedcuuhvatdwlanace aivwol <cdevalsdecaleaaeet enon tenaaelencdoleudacta 
Portland. ..... meee el 1 TPE, tose ls ol i. chasing lacdael dncscbadacctsoncalevecdhcceustursadlasdace 
PPOGONE. .. sscc00s Tamarack, ¢.....| 25) BO 000 222 (221% 1339 aaaee WE Lessee EE SHEE * hesccdbeavaalwcscateouds 4 
uicksilver.. ia ccct (ae SE tanaalacccedlncscaleguagl dames actwubsdedalencccl dxdsalaccoslaccualaskedtecccsts 
BVORO. ccaces ss Tri Mountain....| 25) 100,000) 9.00.:... 9.25 9.13) 9.75 9.50) 9.25) 9.00) .....leccccleccce 495 
Sierra Nevada. United States....) 25) 250,000) 9.50 ..... ENE ccna ehanelaansdlancentacanatscccdlcnatatuceee 210 
Small Hopes. Utah Cons., g.c.| 5} 300,000 81.25 31. 13 32 2.00 31.25 31.25 31.00 31.25 31.00 31.50 31.00 31.75/31.50) 2,546 
Standard Con..../Cal....| 10) 4.15) 4.10).....].....|.ccceleceee| 4035] 4.25)... ccleccceleocccleseee| 1,000] Victor, g........ 5 i tcneal sconelesvesgecensliscnaasccelcassspesccel scons conselencee éeucelennxes 
EN cc ss] Rixeccahessculcacdaldacaatscienslcssas| gancalaarcalenccelessnctantatlanccalcec+oo. he m—niet ses 25 AO SOON... PMBlaveeal BOMacccal SOW cccccbcvecchecsecl SOOleccect 4he 
Tenn. Copper..../Tenn..| 25) 15.00 13.00 15.00) 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00/13.00 18.50 12.00 15.00/13.00)...... | White Knob.....| 100) 50,000 12.00) .....)..-.s)--scelesens eeeeeleresslesens eceaslecccelecceelecece 
Union Con... Wineus, Cus. .| 25} 100,000)... Ber 8.43]. 0) 8°i8| "8.60 OM obec cac fess 0 
Union Copper. Wolverine, ¢....| 25} 60,000/43.00)42.75| 42. 50 42.18 8. 00 42. 50, 42.75 |42.00/42.50| 0... 4 “alae: 60 39° 
WGK: cccs cc. WEveIMNORACs<<..<| 95) AOOUMONS ool sac) Bel ccocchccce!<ce<a}oaca<l -<ceoleacsalencs. 1 4.25)..7..] 50 
Yellow Jacket . _ 0 
—— 7 + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 17,474. 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. —— 
Am. Sm. & Ref. .. falasweeae 
Am. §. & W. Con]. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Sept. 8. 
Sol. ro Ricae ; = - : 1) eT is = 
. . . v . | | | 
Pad or STOCKS. Shares. val.| Bid. |Asked. STOCKS. Shares. |val.| Bid. | asked 
“ “ a —|———__— | —_——_ — 
Fleming’n C. & | Ajax... .-| 300,000) $10) $0. 45 $0.60 | | Horn Silver 400,000) $25) $1.15 |........ 
eae | a ee Ul hcl oe ek Ud een ee Biden tsecnwonned 400,000)” 25 -60 || Joe Bowers. 400,000; ~ 1) 0.014 
National Lead...|... seseeleceesleceee| IB |e eeee funtonciicck & Gh.| jovwol 101 3:70 | 8:90 || Joe Bowers Ext ..| 700000] 3q| coors] 20:0156 
National Salt....|.....:] 100! 41. | 39 | 41 | 89° | 40 | 9% Centennial Eureka..| 200,000) 25) 23.25 | 24.50 Little Pittsburg ..| 400,000) 5)........ 0014 
“ “ pf..|....c 100] 69. | 67 | 69 | 63. | 69: | 66 | 69 | 67 | 69 | 67 |.....|....-|..-... Chloride Point.. ...| 500,000, 1 0646; «14 Lower Mammoth.) 150,000 1 -4946 534 
National Tube... PF ic cavceice 0 500,000; 3 Me ceennxd Mammoth........ 400,000, 5) 2.1644) 2.183 
“ “ pf. DO eee .| 500,000} 5; 025g) .03%44 | May Day.......... 400,000| 34) 45 | 454g 
Republic I. &&.. Dalton & Lark... 7."| 2,500,000, 1) 203 | _.07 || Mereur...... 0... 200,000} 25) 6:00 | 6.05 
pt Dally.....+.000 0s «| 150,000) 20, 2.26 2.39 || Northern Light ..| 400,000) 5) .085¢) _.04 
Sloss- Shef. os Daly-West...... 150,000; 20, 18.85 | 18.39 || Ontario...........| 150,000} 100} 5.55 |....... 
: pie Dexter...... ° 200,000, 5 0 | .85 || Sacramento.......| 1,000,000) 5 2516 276 
Stan. Of oF NS. sas"’ |sa0"' |6a8" "1530 ON ecccntierss 250,000, 1)........| OL | | Silver King 150,000] 20| 51:50 |......-. 
Tenn C., LL.&R.R. 14, 6934) 05% 69% 70% 0 70 Eagle & Blue Bell..| 250,000) 1; — .60 -30 || Star Consolidated) 500,900) 1) 4734) 150 
va Cnalaec... |. Big! 2g! ‘BIg 2g) Bie Four Aces.....<.... 250,000; 1| .01 | .04 || Sunbeam.......... | 250,000; 1) .20 | .85 
emai cis ea sae... ave itd woaees ” 0714) “atsg | Svante - -| 100,000} 5) 3.9714) 4.20 
yeyser-Marion...... 300, 0 Bicciecesat U1 outh Swansea. 150,000, 1) 1.20 | 4.2 
__Total sales, 68,08. 7 = ae oe Golden Eagle ....... | 400,000) 1) -0% “O16 | Utah... .. 100,000, 1] 270%! = 
ee x Seed aaa Grand Central...... | 250,000) 1) 5.31 5.50 || Valeo .| 200,000) 10 -124%| — .20 
Homestake..... ...losccsccccleves -O1 “03 \) Yankee Consol’d..| 250,000 0.10) 1794) 19 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.§ 
Sept. 6. Sept.7. |; Sept.& | Sept. 10. , Sept. 11. ) Sept. 12. | 
NAME OF L’ ‘ca-| Par |——- eee -—|—_- seen fase Sales ore ONT. 
CoMPANY. tion. Val.| H.| L.| H., L. | B., L. He L. H. Le | H. ins = Ri aan 
a | -| Sept. 1. Sept. 3. Sept. 5. Sept. 6 
Am. Alkali.......|.....+| eine: eal. es _ Sept. 4. 4. ee | See) SOS 
Am. Cement.. Company. ~F\B. | A.|B, A |B) A |B) A | Be) A. | Be 7 





Bethlehem Iro 
Bethlehem —— 





























Ontario : 


Golden Star. 1 06% .07 8.5 
a Reef... : 06% one on 
ae 








British Col.: 





Total shares sold, 8, 299, 





Athabaska.. 1 
Big Three... 1 
Cariboo M’kK 1 


































































































































































— oo 8 ¥ Cc. 7 Wa ldunklwawshdl cinakeledenndl ehcuAlipiunabupeaesteddseetsiess cleans: 
Jardanelles. née . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. eee | i tig 
‘ ne : ~~ “1 
Loca- Par Sept. | Sept. , Sept. ; Sept. | Sept. | Sept. airview 
NAME OF COMPANY. tion. | value. | 6. Be | ft. | Sy | Tron Mask.. 1 
——-- — — . | Jim Blaine..| 1 
Belcher....... Nev. | $3.00 .09 -10 | Knob Hill...| 1 
Best & Belche ants ’ | 8.00 26 28 | Mont Cristo. 1 bd 
Caledonia.... .............se00+ “« | 8.00 48 M7 Mont & Lon 0.24 .. 
CHAMORRO COR, ..0cccccseescccce ” 8.00 -20 .20 North Star..| 1 |.. 
CRE oncavn accaverceuaavsens v4 | 38.00 20 220 Payne. ...... 
VO “ | 3.00 61 .64 Princess M.. 1 
Con. California & Virginia.... - 2.50 1.25 1.25 Rambler.... 1 
CROW TOME. cscscvenceccesess “ | 3.00 -12 er eee 1 
Gould & Curry... ee 235 -35 Van Anda...| 1 
Hale & Norcross. - 8.00 24 24 Virtue.. 1 
cree. comes ceeee's . 2.00 -03 08 War Eagle... 1 |-: 
PS cn duscevandscswensaes * 8.00 -23 29 Waterloo. ..|0.10.. 
Qecidental MPs eqasannercses | ” | 8.00 .09 09 | White Bear.| 1 
ao lacek veka sn moeencene « | 8.00 7 .48 Winnipeg ..| 1 
Ns 08nn600 006 cd erdsewcoesees | = 8.00 10 -10 Develo Co.: 
nae, a eicapessaueavs | ‘s 2.50 -08 .08 B.C.G. feld| 1 |.. 
Sierms eee ess - 3.00 51 88 Can. G. F. 8./0.10 .. 
wee. COD... cevecccccccees a | ss — = - - es 
RIOD COR. 200.000 cocccccccsces ev 2.6 17 19 . ‘ 
I aire sacss ac tace “| yoo | los | los Total shares sold, 96,800. 
Yellow Jacket........ Ne « | 8.00 19 -20 = = me — = 
* 
CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS. 
N ae See SPOKANE, WASH. 
Name of oO. ug. Aug. 22. ug. 23. | Aug. 24. | Aug. 25.) Aug. 27. 
—————E -— | ——_-_——_ aan! Ciel - >, Ww Veek Sept. 6. : Week S 
Company. r Sales NAME OF Par _— NAME OF Pes eek Sept. 6. 
ee shares. Val.| H. | L. | H.| L. | H. L. | #. H.| L. | H. HL | L. | H. COMPANY. val. 5. | A. | Sales. CoMPANY. vel! 5 A. | Gedee 
Blue Goose...| 5,000 $100 16.00)..... 116.00/14.50|.....|..... 115.00 12.00 15.00|..... 116.00]..... 20 = scans snoccnnseihapiaitcinee-Reatemabans 
Buckhorn..... 16,000 10.00 4.50) 4.35) 4.50 4. 49 4.90)..... 4.50) 4.40) 4.40)..... | 4.50) 4.40)....... I 5 osctns- esi vnceesabenss -03%3% .06 | 2,000 Mountain Lion..........).... .) Ti: 
Home......... 00,000 1.00 a 4.50) 4.55) 4.50) 4.55) 4.45] 4.50 4.45. 4.45 4. 40| 4.50} 4.35 2,700 | Deer Trail Con.......... $1 | .U2%) .08%)}........ Princess Maud.......... 0.10) .0t46) 102. |¢: th 
Homestake....| 10,000... 14.50}..... PAREN occa ic snelscsnalsassalnchantaveve|sscesusece 25 | Evening Star............/ 1 | .07 | .083§)........ NN Seneca nada “584 MD fa nckes 
San Joaquin.. 100,000 1:00) 495) 2222: 4.25) 4.20) 4.00) 3.95| 4.85) 4.25 4. B aces 4.35 4.00, 200 | Gold Ledge............. eet AOR || ie ascs ses Rambler Cariboo... ..121/0.25) 12984) 1951211002 
Ce 00,000 2:50, 260).°22: Wtbcces A OE ic ess! BM asnal Be vieclus siccc | es dca. caccctccis | 1| 10 | .134@i........ Reservation............0|+.<- -07%6| .09%4 ... 
Lone Pine-Surp. Con...| 1 | .09 | .104)........ ad csc acccua divas 1334} .1816| "5,500 
* California and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 2,945 shares. Morning Glory.......... 0.10! .03 | .0834! 8,000 |!Tom Thumb............ ; 2a woe cc nce 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — | DENVER, COLO: 








“Sept. 1. | Sept.3.* | Sept. 4. Sept. 5. Sen@. 1 Bevt.%. | - —____—— : 

Name or |Par = = : Es : coven Mahia: N oe Sept.1. | Sept.8.* ; Sept.4. ) Sept.5. | Sept. 6. Sept. 7. ‘ 
Company. |val.| B.| A.| B.| A.| B| A.| BB, A. | By, A. ee or oF 1 ——————— ae eets 

Company. val. 



































































































































Acacia....... $1 i 4 ifs 44% .444% 5g 2444) «48 Ne 46 24,500 aia 

Alamo.. ... 1 2ig| .1334|...... 18 | 112%! .13 | .12%4) «15 : 2000 4 Acacia. ....| 1 

Am. Con... NOM, Ay cocetltweneslbactes 037% 037%) .0834 20834 18,000 | — onda..| 1 

Anaconda. . i 9%)... . 4946.50 5034) 514g) 501g .51K 55086, 11,201 | ATR.J..-.-- | 5 [o-nnaejeeeeeslerereelereereleressslonscsclecsees 

Anchor.. .. 02%, 036) .; *2] 203° | 20336]... 34) 203: | Cadillac....| 1 

Anchoria L : yee eee Ee ; le. ae | Dictator... | 1 

Antelope.. . Y BLITZ] Jo25g! 20284) 20244] 208. | .025 th 10256)” 202%; | Findley....| 1 | .13% . } ‘ 

NR 6 a ..| -0636) .06 06% " 053 ; 000 | Iron Clad.. 1 eee cceleccreelseceseleceecslecsscelsccssee| ssescelevccee|sveseelececes 

Arcadian... | 046 5A GEL ccce 02 08 4,000 | Isabella... | 1 i Oi "i564 |1.0849)1.04 

Arg’ntum J 2536 27 |. 1) Taetg) 2636) (2546) "127°" | S26 | [26ig)"136""| [26%5 1,000 | Magnet R’k | 1 O4 | .04%4) .04 | .0436) 1 
Banner..... .034 %).. .-| 0384. 03% 35 Big .0834 .03% 2,300 New Haven 1 | I swiewaie 1 
Battle Mt.C ‘ 2836). . ..| 236 5 4 : *s ‘ 2754) <3 7,000 | Ne w Zeal’d. D Eel els coat ele andes] GUSSCRIERMESETNRGRLE NS SKEGI PARE Shanks avhchsteeteed i 
Ben Hur.... mis aS ..| 084g 0836) 0214) .0336)...... 36). : 13,000 | Br. Albert.. | 1 -0434| .0454| .05 | .0434) .0534)......|...... 

Black Bell. ; wll Cccp eet tee <i a fe ll | Puritan .... | 1 0144} .009 | .0136| .009 | . 009 | .01%4).. 1 
Blue Bell... oli MONA, ccacalovsenet ail Mg 13%} 15 Bly] .12%) . 1 De 127 7 | Wire Gold.. | 1 saauces 00746) . 008 oo Sate aes 1 
Bob Lee.... F 7 A . = 2 : - : | Work....... 1 ° Snows sl SWSecelowbace tenuate | 1 
Buckhorn.. 7 74).. i ee J 756) 07 i) 6,000 | — : : : . — 1] 
Cadillac....! 0254). . > 25, 0236 20216) .02Y 023%) 025 2,000 + Official eee Denve er Stock Exchange. * Holiday. Total sales, 36 3,500 shares, 1 
Central C’n} J 077 7 aia i 20,000 | _ ienaiaditanaie _ ne > eee i 1 
Cham en ; eee | * Re J 0346 } -083¢4, .03} 19,000 pret en as ——— 1 
Chicolo....| > eeaseeleewsns 34 0274) .0234) .08 34 0: OF 3,000 : 
C. K. & N..| d er im| .025¢) 0274) .025g .02%%) .U25 34 7,000 5 
Cc. ~ Col’bia ° ‘ onsen 6.1054) .1134) .t1k6 108 1 135,000 2 
C. C. G. Ext : 34 ‘hose oe -2014| .19%) «3 +20! 5 60,000 9 
Cc. ce Man 11%) .12 secvee| oAl3Q) 011%) .117 ; $| 21: 14,000 PARIS. Aug. 23. 6 
Copper Mt. 0! osesen 4 o| . d ¢ iq) 04 3,000 ‘ 
Creede& CC ; 5 ceakad 5 | .1416| .1434| .141g 34| .145¢| .144 Yow |) ————— ---—— - : 
C. C. Con.. | «Li : ceeee| 1336) 013%) WE 135 : 35g) .1446) .145 16,000 e | Prices. : 
Dante.. 4 ° 9,500 NAME OF COMPANY. Country. Product. | Capital | Par | ratest | = ‘ 
Des Moines 2,000 | | Stock. | value. divs. Opening.; Closing. ‘ 
Eclipse 15,000 - — | —___ | a | ae ‘ 
Elkton Con | Franes.| Fr. Fr. | Fr. Fr. ‘ 
E! PasoG.. Ac ie ‘ries de Creusot....... France Steel mfrs.. . 27,000,000, 2,000 | 85.00) 1,775.00! 1775.00 
Enterprise. “ Firminy ...... oH a “« ,.| 3,000,000, 500 | 175.00 | 8619.50} 3,760.00 : 
F. Rawlings - “ Fives-Lille.... wm ebeseel * ,./12,000,000} 500 | _ 500.00 495.00 ‘ 
Findley... . * “ Huta-Bank... Russia. Iron & steel. 500 4,495.00 | 4,540.00 ; 
Garf. Conn. Dl escees AD 6 29 “ la Marine.....| France.. Steel mfrs.. . 20,000,000) 500 1,700.00 | 1,768.00 ; 
Golden FI.. 225 2 25 2 Oe: Mbsannte Rs icccccnns suspinnciene re RDAs sn as\easalusecessnay | bonesnes 6,750.00 | 7,050.00 : 
Gold Hill... 044) 046 O14) 0436) - 04% 6 UBT) 044 14,000 | Boleo... eee .... Lower Cal... Copper.. .| 500 | 2,640.00 | 2,675.00 ‘ 
Gold Sov’n. 0914) 0916 of CERNE vase > «8 0936) .094¢  .095 6,000 | Briansk ° Russia....... Coal & iron. Be fassssess | 845.00) 887.50 { 
Hayden.. .. : 14,000 | Champ d’Or..... .. ae eS ae” ee 3 | 8.% | 41.00 | 41.00 ‘ 
Ida May.... SPOMTROTOB, 00:05 <ccnsecncses France...... Coal.. “is 300 90.00 | 3,035.00 | 8,070.00 
Indep'adce Dombrowa.... .... Russia... ee --s-| 500 | 12.58 | 1,020.00] 1,020.00 ' 
Ing. Con. .. eR grrr RN al ce eee Ac ce iia arcane | 880.00 $80.00 i 
Isabella... Dynamite Centrale. . France...... E mare ° 500 22.50 | 430.00} — 425.00 
Jack Pot... | Escombrera-Bleyberg ....; Spain........ Lead.. cissketeeaee 500 | 35.00 | 1,230.00} 1,275.00 ‘ 
Josephine..|.... FOE MIEN 5 00 se ccecnces Brit. Col'mb. Gold... 250,000 OO ee tice | 8.00 | 7.50 ( 
Key West.. | Huanchaca.......... ...| Bolivia......|Silver... ..../40,000,000; 125 | 5.00} 142.50] 142.50 ‘ 
Lexington . | Laurium..... .| Greece . Zine & lead. 16,300,000) 500 30.00 | 575.00 565.00 
Magnet R.. CE. «ct canbesanab end Italy.. ; —_ is eeaia - 12,500,000, 500 | 50.00 | 1,200.00] 1,223.00 
Margaret... Metaux, Cle. Fran. de..... France.. .... S$, 25,000,000 500 | 30.00 | 475.00 470.00 

Margery. .. a ssesesenee Algeria...... irom ego sen ene 18,312,500, 500 40.00 east 1,775.00 
Matoa...... Napthe Baku.... ...| Russia... .... Petroleum 819.5) 806.50 
Midway.. } Napthe Nobel ..... ‘ | cee - soles st0 | 635.00 
¥ 5 =e + PATS ....0.% avs és 5.00 | 12,650.00 
Mobile... ER cascseas sosene ae Caled’nia Nickel ...... 10,000,000; 250 10.00 ” | 530.00 
Moll. Dwyer Penarroya........... ae Spain.s SUM, MOR. ascteseanrsnes 500 | 95.00 | 1,800.00 
Mollie Gib. RpebAOCS.......-. 00 0 "22] Colo'do, t ‘8: /Gold...... 221°5;000,000] 25 |... 3.50 : 
Monarch. ..|.... Salines de l’Est...... Re ers ee eee 500 | 5.00 210.00 
Montreal... Salines du Midi.... amen a Seavawhs ulledaGiehnae 500 | 95 1, 000.00 | 
Moon-A’c’r “ ° miele Vielle Montagne .... 80 5 765. 
Morning S. z Dt, olkaaane 047 5) 0434.08 Mg 047g «10454 SEE i ahacee cs xtaeahdv owns ‘ | | 
Mtn.Beauty)....| .08 LOUIS)... 2.2) - 2200s U9 0974) .09% 934| .095g) .0934) .0 3 as or ——————— ——-- ~ - 

Bt. Bown...) 2 j.....0] 08D |.-....Joccccclecesss ‘ ‘ é > - 

National.... DEE BO. Iascccs|sonccs : 

Nellie V. .. UM cncbbloarkee 

New Haven Of SOEs incaalesoioulicsase 

Olive B’nch -06 ce nicctsonnpe 

Oriole...... os 






LONDON Aug. 31. 


Orphan..... 
Pelican. 


















































































































































Pharmacist 
Pilgrim..... ——— ee DS $$ $___— 
Pinnacle. . se : Author- | Last dividend. ; Quotations. 
Portland. .. NAME OF COMPANY. Country. ized | Par . ~ : g 
Prince Alb. capital. | value. Amt. Date. Buyers) Sellers. 
Princess. .. é 000 a 4 - | cote 
Progress. .. O65; 7,000 2 8. d. 8.d. |£ s. d. ae 
Potties a 3 eS 4.nu) | Alaska Goldfields .......... £300,000' 1 0 0 21 | Mar., 1899! 16 3° 13 . 
MR, coh a ehae cs lu seabetssuee ; Alaska- Mexican, ¢. .: 200,000/ 1 0 0 04.8) Aug.,1900} 16 8 18 9 
Republic... 064! 0614 ...... Boson Alaska-Treadwell, g.. 1,000,000/5 0016 | * “1500550 
Robt Burns 0644 .0636'...... eS 063 ; 0644.06 06 064 i f Anaconda, ¢., Montana........ 6,000,000 5 9 0 82 | Apr.,1900/9 009 2 6 
Rose Maud. 09 | .094g ...... SS 08 7% 0S 34.08% 6 .US4 500 | De Lamar, &., 8..........--- BND. ons scsasae 400,000 1 0 0 06 | May, 1900 2 6 8 6 
Rose Nicol. § SEINE nnn sebebe 3 olf 1 1344| .12%) .18i¢!...... 13k TD 1 TF GD o 002000 ccccccesecesse BEOEICO...40 200 1,000,000' 1 0 010 | Aug.,1900}1 2615 0 
Silver Gold : i ae 0236) 02144 023g .0Ri4) .0236) . 0216 8,000 | Golden Gate, g. .. California....... Se.  iseceschscsanantunwn | 1 0 20 
Specimen... SNOERE Ce A. id See ees De une Coe de ee E ee aa a Atos uaseee Grand Central, g. Mexico. ........+ 300,000/ 1 0 0 20 | Jan., 1900; 10 0 15 0 
Theresa.. 7K .07: eae 7 07% > O74! .0714) 0714 716 4,00 | Hall Sm. & Mg., British Col...... 250,000; 1 0 0 10 | May, 1899 | 10 7s 
Trac hyte.. 7 ; 7,000 | Le Roi, g........ oF  .eeken - 1,000,000, 5 0 0/50 | Nov., 1399, 6138 9 616 8 
Uncle Sam. ee: 12,000 | Lillie, g...... Colorado........ 250,000| 1 0 0; 2346) Apr., 1900 1t 3} 18 9 
Union...... 1 a LE ag Z Ll MR a Cena Leake Montana. g., Montana........ 660,000} 1 0 0 6 | Apr., 1899 38.0 40 
| -  cckeskscese 3 3 6 5¢ 3¢) .115¢ 3,400 Mountain Gopper California.......| 1,250,000) 5 0 0110 | Apr., 1900|6 006 5 6 
Vindicator. . 45 Mo ce eene 11.45 e 40 (1.42 i 4 2,300 Newfoundland, c. Newfoundland... 250,000 1 0 sd | 2 6 476 
Work... ...« she Sahil ol q 228 26 2734 6,500 | Palmarejo & Mexi an, g.... Mexico..... --| _ 700,000; 1 0 1 8 16 
oa” Dene coe ak ete a. | Ne ao oi RS Nah aBeneT Pee a Akanuxeas Stratton’s Independence...| Colorado . 1,100,000 | 1 0 ) e, 1900| 212 6 215 0 
: [omere. Coens Saekaw en aee -| Chile... 200,000, 2 0 0°40 | July, 1900/4 131489 
73 7S y sales, 8 848 s 2s, * lav ‘rontino & Bolivia, g...... Jolombia. .--| 140,000} 1 0 0.16 | Oct., 1899} 113 9 § 
sos + Colorado Spring: Mining tock we ai = Total sa ules v1 coe 43 share Holiday. - St. John del Rey, g......... Brazil..... --| 600,000; 1 0 0) rts. July, 1900; 1 5 0 i " ; 
ee — a as ee os ish ¢ sheen 300,000 | 1 0 0) rts. | Mar., 1898/6 5 0 610 0 
* FelvCt, B.... ..sceeeeeeceeee ritish Col’mbia) 100,000; 1 U O)...... lccpnauanbens 1801 3 
i MONTREAL, CANADA. is = roa Feaane Sseccseescecces | ee | i 8 : ‘8 | Nov., 1899/1113 1 3 : 
, S, . Te ritish Am. Corp........... a " | 1,500,000 |. ) 20 | Mar., 1900 14 3| 14 9 
pti A oe Name or Coupaxy, |Par|— eek Sept-6_ | Linares, 1........ -....-...+. I cscnvsse> 45,000 3 00150 | © "19 0 010 0 0 
- er re a H I Sales antaatiial oe: H L Sales Mason & Bar Portugal......... 420,000 | 2 0 0100 | May, 1990/3815 040 0 
: eer : - | Sales: | Rio Tinto, c.. 1,625,000 5 0 0450 | “ “ 153 7 658 12 6 
— a: aC a ea ata ; vaste ° _ -| 1,625,000 5 0 0}26 | « “/6 2665 0 
Big Three _|$1 | .02%6 .013%) 8,000 Montreal G. F.......... $1 | .04 | .02% 500 an pa é ; 
California. ciel] | 209%) 207 "| 1000) tMontreal-London +.2:2/0.24) 143g) 113) 17,480 | BSC! Gig sdines. 1200027 _ Auistiaii | ae 13 Sis |\dmc melee gees 
Can. Gold Field in enaes Lon nad oo BP mapa rel ae "4aig 5,00 | Broken Hill Prop.,s..... «.| N- Wales ....| 384,000, 8 0.46 | Aug.,1900/2 8 029 0 
Deer Trail Con......... 1 | 204°") "202ig) "6,000 Payne “14 j1.00 |: yu, | Great Boulder Prop........ W. Australia. 175,000| 2 0) 6 | Aug.,1900| 112 0 113 0 
Evening Star........... 1 | 0316 .06 iemmicnDertboo ......|3 | 38 | 30 |........ | eee Brora, €-----) a, --| _ 140,000/ 1 0 0/76 | May, 1900/8 3 9/8 6 8 
Zoeken leaee seteeeeeeee i ae ee oe Zepublic oon. cee ae "35 Ivanhoe Gold ( LOR ve ..-.| 1,000,000) 5 0 0.50 | July, 1900 |1017 611 0 0 
Gold Hills Dev. ........ 1 | 0% | Jong) 22002. Slocan-Sovereign ......, 1. | {18 a eas ee = -++-| 120,000) 1 Q 0) rts. | Oct., 1899/5 16 8 5 13 9 
Knob Hill ee a aOR OED decnscuse ‘Tee es “60 ee ee er s+ oe -++-| 250,000) 1 0 0) 50 | Aug., 1900 13 12 6/13 15 0 
ania... 1 0336) 108 Wer Haxte 1 |1.65 Mt. Lyell M. & R., 1., c.....| Tasmania.......| 900,000; 3 0 0} 20 | Oct., 1900/7 5 0|7 76 
Monte CAFiIsto.......... I Hee lesenssne ‘ UREIC... 22+ -e0rerse — Mt “Morgan, , cckecscuseee Queensland. .... 1,000,000! 1 0 0 7 | Sept.,1900/5 135 3 9 
n S ne = OE rrr New Zealand...; 320,000; 1 0 0 26 | Sept., 1900 | 6 $ 
* Montreal Stock Exchange. Total sales, 56,650 shares. Champion Ann @....ccsa0e | Colar Ficlds.....) 220,000 10 0.40 Sept. 1900 5 is ; ; 7 ; 
oe ee ee uaemdaenasanoae _ HU | | ee | = .---| 250,000 10 0/40 | July, 1900/6 1 3/6 8 6 
Nundyroog, g. = eee} 242,000) 1 0 0 +4 ss Sis 2. 82. 78 
Ooregum, g.. | ~ sees} 145,000) 1 0 0/38 Aug.,1900| 317 614 0 
MEXICO. Aug. 31. “ P ‘“ ....|  120,000' 1 0 0/386 és “1416 2 :2 ; 
Ca NTC ee — es S. Africa, | So. Africa....... 5,000,000 : 00 rts. May, 1899/8 3 918 6 8 
7 Prices. | . 7 Prices. Cape OPPET, C. . 2... .eeeee epee 500,000 0 0|50 | July, 19900; 6 2 66 5 0 
i. No. of Last : . -~ No.of Last > “ 9 | «6 “ bs 
oO NY. 3 =“ —_— ——| NAME OF COMPANY. > < jj pret ee eek Mo ere 150,000' 2 0 0/50 | § 7 6) 8 5 
Bane OF GOMGNE: | cheese! ere. Op’g. Clg. shares. div’d O's. g. Clg. | City & Suburban (New), g.| Transvaal. ...... 1,360,000! 4 0 0/80 | Aug.,1899| 5 10 0 .2 > 
oa amas caeniitan Con. Deep Level, g......... os: Sea 200,000 | 1 0 v| x all) June,isys|1 2 61 7 6 
Durango: Hidalgo: ee Le ree ees el 120,000 | 1 0 0180 | Nov., 1899/15 5 0/1515 0 
Barradon y Cab..... 2,400 .| $40 | $30 Real del Monte...) 2.554 10.00 | 600 550 | De Beers Con., d............ Cape Colony....| 3,950,000 | 5 0 0} £1 | Sept., 1899/27 17 6/28 2 6 
Candelaria de Pan..| 1,200 20 2 San Francisco He. 6,000 | 1.00 145 | 100 | Ferreira, &.............-..-- Transvaal....... 90,000 1 0 0300 | Aug., 1899 (21 10 02210 0 
Capuzaya Guan....| 2,400 15 12 SS eee 960 5.00 270 | 2380 | Geldenhuis pee? es asunicae =”  ésbane 850,000' 1 0 0) 80 = “ 110 0 0/1010 0 
Restauradora....... 10,000 10 20 eS Ee 960 7.50 280 260 | Geldenhuis Est., "3 iain | 200,000) 1 0 0/100 - “ 1612 6 €17 6 
Guanajuato. Union Hacienda..| 2,000 5.00 | 220 2385 | Henry Nourse, g.. seseee| 125,000) 1 0 0/100 | Apr., 1900) 5 12 6/817 6 
Angustias..........| 2,400 5.00 130 | 100 Mexico: Jagersfontein, d Orange Fr. St...| 1,000,000 | 5 0 0) 60 | Nov., 1899/16 0 01610 0 
Cinco Senoresy An. 2,000 15.00 300 | 510 TDS cicecniaws OD Seco aa. 75 7 | Johannesburg Con. Invet..) So. Africa.. -| 2,750,000, 1 0 0} 20 | Aug.,1899/ 2 0 0/2 2 6 
Guadalupe Hacie’a. 10,000 2.00 a5 200) Esperanza y An...| 3,000 10.00 1,280 1,200 | Jubilee, ...-....+...-.+-+.- Transvaal. 50,000/ 1 0 0) 50 | Sept., 1399/6 0 06 5 0 
Trinidad, aviadora..| 2,000 7 Michoacan : eneieee Estate, g....... 5 470,000; 1 0 0 30 | Aug.,1899/ 310 0' 815 0 
do. aviada. ....... SOD Iassnsce 10 Luz de Borda ava. 4,000 ...... 18 12 | May Con., &........-.-+e000+ = 290,000; 1 0 0/60 | July, 1899/4 7 6) 410 0 
Zona Minera de Poz, 2,400 8 S. Luis Potosi: Meyer & Chariton, Re wseses eo. aie 100,000| 1 0 0; 80 | June,1899/5 2 615 7 6 
Hidalgo : Concep. y An..... ae 265 | 270 | Namaqua, C................. Cape Colony....| 200,000; 2 0 0120 | Aug.,1899| 417 615 0 0 
Amistad y Concord.| 9,600 20 Zacatecas : Primrose (New Transvaal 300,000} 1 0 0 60 = ved 17 64 00 
ASOVEID......0000>+-< 720 200 Asturiana y An...) 2,500 10.00 120 100 | Rand Mines, & So. Africa.......| 490,000) 1 0 0/15 0 - “ 140 5 014010 0 
Bartolome de Med .| 2,000 70 Cabezon : 15 10 | Robinson, g.. | Transvaal 2,750,000; 5 0 0) 80 |............ 9 5 01/910 0 
Carmen...........-++ | 1,100 | 150 C’delar de Pinos.. 265 260 | Sheba, @.... ........--se00e. ~ — weneen 1,100,000; 1 0 0 06 | July, 1898; 1 0 0} 1 26 
Luz Ca Maravillas. . 300 100 Palma de Somb...| 2 ‘ -| 20 30 | Sim. & Jack Prop., g....... — eae 5,000,000; 5 0 0.40 | July, 1899/6 7 6610 0 
Pabellon............ 800 BP Uissssese SSckesson Suey loieukeoeessawlbayeoslabibed WOIMULET, F.....0.600.0000000 es eseeee 350,000! 4 0 0/20 | Feb. 189914 7 6422 6 
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DIVIDEND- ee MINES. 





Company. 


{ 
| Name and Location of 
| 


L ACACIA, Bic reccccccccccee 
9 Alta COM. Gs .cscvcceses 


Alaska-Mexican, g... 
Alaska-Treadwell, Z... ‘ 


pene ee eee 


9/AMANGA, F...cccccccsees 
0) AMANO Bs. ocesc0 scenes 


11 American Coal..........]) 


12 American Gold, g. s.¢. 1. 
13 Amer. Sm. & Ref., pref.. 
14 Am. Steel & Wire, pf... 


15 Am, Steel & Wire, com.)U. S.. 
16 Am. Zine, Lead & Sm....|Mo... 
17 Anaconda Copper........}} 


18 Anchoria-Leland, g...... 
19 Anglo-Mexican, g... 


20 Apollo Con., ...+-++e0+ Alask 





21 Appie Ellen, g 


22 April Fool, g...........- .|Nev.. 
23 \rgentum_—Juniata, , 

24 Argonaut, Z......e..000. 

25 Arizona Copper....... as 

26 Associated, J.....e..ee0 

97| Atlantic, C...ccccccsereee) Mich. 
28 Bald Buite, ‘g. Beccece .++|Mont. 
29 Bankok Cora Bele, s... 





30 Big Seven, g....... 
31 Big Six, Z.S...e.eeeee 
82 Boston- "Aurora, pref..... 
33 Boston & California.. 

34 Boston & Colo. Smelting 





35 Boston Duenweg, Z..... ] 
36 Boston Get There, z..... } 
37 Boston-Little Circle, z...}! 


38 Boston & Mont. Con...... 
39 Boston Providence, z., p' 
W| Boston, G. <200000000000% | 
4i Boston Springfield, z. 


42 Boston Sunflower, aes ] 


43 Breece, i..... 0 0seedeceies 
44 Buffalo Hump, g........ 
45 Bullion-Beck & Champ... 
46 Bunker Hill & Sullivan.. 


47 Calumet & Hecla, c......;Mi 


48 Cariboo-McKinney, g 





Alabama Coal & ene Ala... ; 


ALICE, Bo B..cccccccccsccce Mont. 
ATNAMOS, Be ccocecccccess 
Amalgamated, ¢c........- Mont. 000, 
7000000 1,000,000 
600,000} 600,000 


3,000,000} 300,900 


1,200,000 


11,250,000] °°" j 





600,000 





49'|Centen Il-Eureka, g.s.l.c.. 


50|\Center Creek, 1. z.......]) 
51\Central Lead, |..........|Mo... 
52 Champion, g. 8.........-/Cal... 
53|Charleston, p. '.......+6 |S. C.. 
54|Cloverdale, Z...........+|Mo.. 
55 ( MINE, Bios can4se0000 col SaOse 
56 ( ‘olorado Smeiting.. ....|Mont. 


37 Columbia, 1........ 
58 Commodore, g.. 











59/¢ ‘ommonwealth, z.. pref. aga ee 
60 Consolidated Gold Mines|Colo.. 
61 Consolidation Coal ...... Md... 
62\Con. Mercer Gold Mines. |Utah. 
63\Cons. Zine & Lead, pf..|] 
64\Cordell, z. 1..... saheaaen -|/M 


65|Cripple Creek Con., g.. 
66 Croesus, g......6. ms eRe 


6f Crowned King, g. s. L....|4 als. 


68 Dalton & Lark, g. . e 


69/Daly, g.....0. Ss 


70|\Daly West, 2....00 sees. 


71|Deadwood-Terra, g.......]S. D.. 
72, Deer Trail Con., g. .....] Wash 
73|De Lamar > Bs Diavecissces Idaho 


THCLIR TBs g Wien ss 0cpnses sie x08 


% Denver & ¢ Crippie Ck gs: Colo.. 
76) Desloge Con., neaeeueee 


7 a 
783i]: 0 Buin, 1. ..0.0..00% 525 


79) Ducktown, c. i. sul. ea Tenn. 


80 Ducktown (founder).. 


81|/Dutch, g........ pak Su ee\¢ie ay 
82|Eldorado, g.....00..+06 st 
83|Eikhorn, New, s. ete ; 
Sikikton Com., Z...ee.eeee J 
85/E1 Paso, g. 8 rrr ake 


86,Empire State- idaho.. 
87/Et nterprise, 8. ]....... 

88 Fanny Rawlings, g. 8. 
89| Favorite, g.......e..06 oe 
90, Federal Steel, mt... 


91/ Federal Steel, com.. keine U.S 


POLO, Bs sccevcacecsiseee 
93 Fs ee C. g8 a. 

%/Florence,s...... 
9% Frisco Con., l. s. 
96 Galena, s. 1. g... see 
9 Garfield Con., g.. . 
98 Gx yser-Marion. g.. eaaes . 
99\Gold Belt, penser . 
100\Gi 1d Coin of Victor, g.. 

101\Gold Deposit, g....... eee 
102}(Gold & Globe, g........+- 
103} jold King, g 








104)Gold Sovereign, g...-.-- a 


105} iolden Cycle, g ° 
106\Golden Eagle, g.......... 


107|Golden Fleece, g.s......|{ 
108\(Golden Reward, g......+ S. 
109|\Golden Star, g.........- ‘ 


MIGIGTALGON: Be see s00ss<s 00 
111)Gr ind Central, g.. sates 
112\Grand Gulch. . 
113/Granite, g...... 
114)Grass Valiey ‘el ee 
115|Greater Gold Belt, Bs. 
T1GIGwin, 8......cccecsesees 
117/ Hall Mg. & Sm.. 






118 Hecla Gon........++.0cee| 


119 Hidden Treasure, g...... 


120 Holy Terror, g..........+/8. 


11 000,000) 


1,000,000 
400,000) 


2,000,000 


600,000) 
2,500,000} 


200,000 
3,000,000 

400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


125,000 


2,500,000 
900.000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
532,610 
464.843} 
200,000 
1,000,000 
440,000 
500,000 
100,000 
1,200,000 
300,000) 
1,250.000 
1,000,000 
500.000 
750,000 
936,850 
3,000,000 
200,000 
500,000 
600,000 


oa 2'500,000 


1,200,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
240,000 
1,000,000 


3,300,000 








121; Home, g...0..000 eeeee ce! 


“., Gold. §S., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. 


— 


Author- |SharesIssu’d 





: —— 1,500,000) 
| 100,006) 
25,000) 


180,000 
200.000 
400,000 
450,000 
750,000 


60,000 


325,000 
400,000 
500,000 

60,000 


600,000 
400,230 
100,000 
600,000 
500,000 
650,000, 
200,000 


40,000 
250,000 
600,000 
100,000) 
500,000} 

82,000 























15,000 
40,000) 
22.500) 
100,000 
150,000 
15,000 
100,000 
20,000 
15,000 


200,000 
300,000 


100,000 


300,000 


100.000} 


|1,250,000) 


100,000} 


100,000) 
10,000} 100 


34,000) 


10.000! 100 
100,000} 
1,000,000} 


100,000) 
50, 000! 


1,200,000) 


100,000 
102,500 


60,000! 
190,000 


150,000 
150,000} 


100,000 


5,000 
7,480} 
290) 
130.000) 
100,000 
87.500 


98,514 


100,000! 


30,000 


100,000 
250,000 
30,000 
360,000 
500,600 
50,000 




















Z., Zine. Q., Quicksilver. 

















I., Iron, 


wividends. 
Total 
to Date. Amt. 
$15,000) June. 1900! -01 
225.000) 4 15 
131,250 75 
483,031 .10 
4,445,000). 37h) 
1,075,000} 05 
31,500 07 
6,000,000 00 
10,000 | .O1 
121,882) | .10 
982,000|S /1.00 
446.000 -04 
2,401,425 75 
4,900,000 we 5 
1,750,000 75 
180,000 . “00 
14,550,000 —_ at 2.00 
198.000) 2 oe .08 
1,825,048) 24 
210,000 « 07 
25.000] : 01 
16,000 -O1 
156,000 .03 
490,000) 1 05 
1,464, 8is|Sept.. .84 
84.000) Feb. . -O1 
860,000) Feb. . 2.00 
837,148! Aug.. .03 
107,510| July.. 01 
6,000' April |1898} .03 
15,000 May.. 00% 
66,160 May.. -50 
2,000 June .|1899) .06 
303.7 750 July.. 6) 
56,900 June.. 10 
20,250) April. 1900] 110 
87,500) Mar... 12% 
18,500,000 -| 1900 10.00 
17,242) 05 
20.000 -10 
15,000 25 
4,500} 0 3) 
90,000/S -05 
185,000} / 10 
2,498,000 June. 10 
969,090) ¢ .07 
69,850,00C| June.. 10.00 
440,587| July. 016 
2,367,700) July.. 1.00 
10.000} . .10 
182,000} 2 te 50 
321,700|Nov . 25 
200,000}. , 2.00 
50,000! July.. 20 
10,000) Aug. . -O1 
1,945,000' Jan .. 1.00 
12,500| June. 05 
432,000) Jan. ° 04 
50,000| June. 05 
80,000| Aug. . 02 
5,921.65 50) Feb.. 2.00 
1,441,000; April. 124% 
8, 009| Jan. ‘ 20 
27,000) Aug.. 05 
160,000) Mar. .| -08 
93,100| June. .06 
242,760) May.. 02 
87,500) Mar. . -00% 
2,925,000) Mar. . 25 
457,590/ Aug.. +2 
ie 350,000) May.. 15 
55.000] Dee. . 006 
2.394.000) May . 12 
60,000| Jan .. 01 
10,625) |June. .0154 
70,000) May... 20 
10,000) April. |1 02 
110,060} Aug.. .50 
95.744| Dec..|1 9.60 
41,160) Dec. ./1899}162.00 
39,000) Feb. . .05 
10,000) July..|! 10 
1,325,000 June. 48 
872,961) June. |i ,03 
12,393).Fan.. 01 
554,471) Aug. . .B0 
900,000) Sept.. 05 
20,600| Aug... 01 
48,000) April. 1900 04 
5,725,587 | July.. 11.75 
1,743,161!Mar.. 12.50 
10,000) Jan. .05 
5,000/Feb.. 00% 
252,000) April. 05 
920,000| Nov, . .25 
71,000| Sept. .05 
34,000 May... 01 
96,000 Sept.. 02 
112 500) .09 
§20,000 Aug. .02 
10,000; Mar.. .02 
51,625) July.. -0044 
149, 1506) July. .03 
338,500| Aug.. .05 
25,000) June. 01 
569, 480, Feb.. -01 
155, 000) Feb.. 15 
45, 500) \July.. -00%} | 
10, 000) Oct.. 01 
666,250) 'Sept.. 24 
9,600) April. 01 
30,000) June. 05 
67.500 |May.. 25 
76,000| June. -02 
96,500 July... 25 
120,000) May.. 24 
2,190,000| Dec. . .50 
3,600| July..| 01 
172,000| Jan.. 01 
100,000 July.. ia -50 
| 


This tabie is corrected up to August 16th. 


Name and Location of 


Author- |SharesIssu’d 


to Date. 





1125 Idaho, s. 1 


Company. 
| | 
122/Homestake, g....... aecaeie eee 
F 23| Horn-Silver, g. s.c.sp.l..' Utah, 
124|Idaho, g..... .. Idaho 
\B.Col) 
126)Independence Con...... iColo.. 


1/127/International, z......... j)Mo.. 


TM POWR HG Le ise ca0e0 iC ‘olo.. 
129| Iron Mou: itain, “a. tt. ‘|Mont: 
130|Lron le | ee -IColo.. 
PULMONAR icias escevaees Colo.. 


132] Jack Pot, g 
133| Jamison, g.... 
$ lKeystone, g 
5| Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond 





La Fortuna, g.........0. Ariz . 
131|Lake City, £........666. Colo. 
Lake Superior Irop...... |Mich. 
9) Last Chance, s. l......... |B.Col| 
Last Dollar, g.......:00 ‘|Colo..| 
Le Roi, te css ....{B.Col 
BLAME, Bs neces ...|Colo 
3| Little Tiger, g... -..|Cal 
PEUUNON, Bec ccescdcverse \Colo..| 
Rs deen cacecess \Colo..| 
i Mammoth, g. 8. ¢........ {Utah. 
7|Marion Con., g.. --+-|Colo.. 
8| Mary McKinney. ‘g.. igaes Colo.. 
Maryland Coal, pf. .....|Md... 
1 50) MU Bis vnacicuincneis Colo.. 
Midget, g¢ .|Colo.. 


2] Missouri Zine Fields, pf..|Mo... 
eee \Colo.. 
54) Mollie Gibson, s. 1 | i 
SOOMAPOR, Bis 6:600c0sccece \Colo..| 
56| Montana Coal & Coke. ..|Mont.| 
57) Montana, Ltd., g. s......| Mont. 
58| Montana Ore Purchas’g..|] 
Le A eee peat 
)/Monument, g.........66. Colo.. 
Moon-Anchor Con., g....|Colo.. 
I Dike ceentenneas *‘IColo. 
3| Mor ning Star Drift, g..../Cal.. 
are lc olo.. 
5|Mountain Copper. ..... ICal . 
ete ME, Bove dcweseceuse \Colo.. 
WIMG. SRASER, Bic. 2 ccccece Cal.. 
ee iM nt. 
apa OMls Geis seccee sc ICal .. 
National Lead, com..... 1U.S.. 
|National Lead, = Reevcus U 
2| New Central Coal........|Md... 
SNOW MEE 68.60: 6cec asics Cal... 
4|N. Oe ey ee 
75|New York, Zine......... |Mo... 
76|N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.\C. A.. 
77|North Star Mines........ Cal... 
OS a iitrew ec awaninve ss 
9|Okanogan, g 
}Old Colony Zine & Sm..|Mo... 
181 Omega, Bcc te vale vhinvies “IColo.. 
Ontario, 8.1... <ccscsss+s. | Utah. 
3 Orphan Belle, g.......... Colo., 
|Original Empire, g...... Cal.. 
BOMCOONR GCs 6 c.csie cise acceicias Mich, 
WE OTEOE, Os 6.0.6 dsceeses ‘ 
7|Pennsylvania Coal....... 
Pennsylvapia Con, g a 
9| Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. Pa... 
Rs athe euaiaieseedrn Utah. 
|Pharmacist Con., g....../Colo.. 
Be POO Bini 6:6 ccccccesiee . |Cal... 
3| Plumas Eureka, g....... iCal .. 
lS SS ore iC 
195) re IColo.. 
196! |Queen Bess al s. 1..!B.Col 
197| Quicksilver, pref.........|Cal.. 








212|Smuggler, s. 1. Z......... 
213/South Eureka, g........ Cal .. 


216, Squaw Mountain, g...... 





\217\Standard Con., g.s. ..../Cal... 

218 Standard, g..........000 Idaho 
\219|Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo.. 
[220|Swansea, Pe avcistidnces 


/224/Union, g... 


|\Tamarack, ¢....... mewie 
SP OMMOOT, Co ndcweacsrice ses | 
(233 OUNMEING Bic sc ccenceeeoss 
[235 Union, z. Pees ; 
(226 United, z. 1., pref........ I } 


United Verde, c....... . f 
SOs Bidiciecetssscecuas 
TI PROG, Bis cece wcsines: vee | 
230) Vindicator, Con., g...... \Colo.. 
231|War Eagle Con., g. 8. ¢../B.C.. 
\232|What Cheer, z......... 
233] Wolverine, C...........2+ | 
|234 | Work, econ wae | 
35! Yellow Aster, g... mae 
236) Y NN adddiaadaedae nace 
POBOINR, Bidcccvecves ove s(OCIc.| 


















iC ‘olo.. 
































198| Quincy, C............eeeee Mich, 
199! Rambler—Cariboo, s. 1..|B.Col 
eS reer eee |B.Col} 
201 Republic Con., g........ | \Vash 
202) Republic Iron & Steel, pf _? 5 
MOBIROWOATG, Bic cociceccccsses A 
204/Russell-Irwin, z. ....... IMo.. 
205 Sacramento, g...........| U tah. 
206 St. Joseph, L....... Saaecee| Mo... 
207 Santa Rita, Beveeeeeeeeee GC ‘olo.. 
1/208 Seventy-Six, g. sane Ones 
209 Santa Reeaiiaes er | 
210;Silver King, g. s. 2.2 )]Utah: 
211|/Small Hopes, s...........|Colo.. 


Colo.. 


214,\South Swansea, s. 1......] Utah. 
/215\Southern Boy, g......../Colo.. 





Colo.. 




























4,080,000 





























o 2 
enene 


ere 
to on ty 





1,500,000 1,065,000 





1,500,000 1,500,000 


1,000,000, 1,000,000 




















































































































Dividends. 





Total 


$8,983,750 Aug.. 


5,279,000 June. 
8,188] April. 
292,000| Jan. . 
100,000/ Aug. . 
26,427! July. 
136,834| June. 
507,500) April. 
2,500,000) A pril. 
675,000| June. 
75,000| Dec. . 
50,700 April. 
35,000|Mar.. 
12,009) Aug .. 
750,000| Aug. . 
3,875| May . 


2,132,000| Feb .. 


45,000/Apr.. 
90,000) July. 


1,305,000) Nov. . | 1899 
349,300) A pril. | 1 


47,500) Feb... 
35,000 |June. 
187 ,000| July. ia 
1, 750.000} Aug.. 
300,000} |May.. 
150,000| July. 
584, 319) June. 
25.000|Dee. . 
15,000) May.. 
31, 885) April, 
185,000) Aug.. 
Jan.. 
120,000 April. 
60,000) April. 

, 7v0| April. 
1,520,000| May.. 
7,500| Nov... 
18,124| Nov.. 
261,000 Nov.. 
186,000) Feb. .| 
847,200|Nov.. 
215,650) May.. 
1,833,750) A pril. 
75,000) Dee... 
6,000) May.. 
500,000) Oct... 
1,090,000! July.. 
1,341,486) Mar.. 








10,318,460 Sept . 


490,000) April. 
230,000! July.. 
11,000 June.. | 
6,500) Oct... 


1,297,000| Aug.. 


50,000 Nov.. 
35,000| Aug. . 

3,125} Oct...| 
33,382) April. 
18,188| June. 


| 18.662,500) April. 


197,899) Dee... 
530,000) Oct... 


3,359,500) June. 
4,049,059) July.. 
4,050,000) May.. 


161,325|May.. 
78,750| July..|1 
32,000/ Oct... 
84,000/ Jan... 
62,500| Mar.. 


2,797,544) April. 
3,127,080! July.. 


45. 000 May . 
25.000 July 


1,866,911 July, 
| 11,970,000] Aug. 


105.000 Mar. 19 
297,500 Jan... 
382.500'Mar.. 


1,587,989! July. _ 


20,000 — : 
15,000 Oet. 
138,000 Oct... 


3,009,500:Se 


4,000 sre 
2,950' Mar... 
135,000 Sept../ 
3,050,000) Aug.. 
3,325,000 Feb.. 
1,575.000) Aug.. 
12,000| May. ; 
165, 000|Oct.. 
17,500 May 
10,000 nee.. 


3,959,226 Aug... 


1,745,000) April. | 
1,920,000' June. 
251,500) Aug. 
6,570,000) June. |1 
884.000} June. 
87,500) pril. 
82,744 June. 
5,000' June.. 
21,892 July.. 


2,287,500 Aug... 


179,000 Jan. 
1,155,000 Dec. . 
"465, 500 July.. 

545,250 Feb.. 

11,250 May.. 
390,000, A pril. 


429,416) Aug.. 
30,000) Nov,. 
10,000| Feb. . 





Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions. 


Date. Amt, 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 












































































Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Cust. Ley Price. | Magnesium— Cust. Meas. Price. | Silver— Cust. Meas. Price. 
Carborundum, f.0o.b. ORE, ss sicscse coccccee Ib. §$.075K@ 0% | NEHGRGS,...0000.000sssee00 lb. $0.60 Chloride.........sseeee05 OZ, $0.65 
Niagara Falls, Powd., Bromine—Bulk.. 7 45] Sulphate.... ......000. = .01@.0114 Nitrate. ......... eseesne® .40 
Pi, Pi cccceess Ib. $0.10 | C admium~—Metallic.. " 1.40 | Manganese— ‘¢ rude- ps OU ccAbkvceasuccses “ .85@1.10 
Minute No. 1...... a 15 EEE ,100 Ibs. 2.00@, ° 50 | TI@75*t binoxide.. » .0144@.01%% | Slate—Ground, black.. “sh. ton oe 
=. | = 1.00 | Caleium-—Acetate,gray. ‘“ .55| Crude,pow'd Ground, red andolive. 20.00 
Corundum, N. C.. “6 07@.10 wg brown...... “ : 05 | 75@85¢ binoxide.... “ .01144@.021%6 Sodium —Acetate,com'l. Ib. 0434 
Chester, Mass........ ss 0414@.05 Carbide, ton iots. F- 0. b. 85@90% binoxide.... ** .0244@.0314 Bichromate............ oe “0614 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. Niagara Falls, N 75.00 | 90@95% binoxide.... ‘“*  .0234@.05% Chlorate, com'l........ - .09' 
a * 05146 Carbonate, ppt. M51 Carbonate.....20scceoces - -16@.20 Hyposulphite, Am.....100 Ibs. 1.70@1.80 
£mery, Turkish fiour, Chloride, com’1. oe .90| Chloride...... seeeeeees ; = -04 SJOTMAR .. 020600 ke) oe 2.10@2.20 
eS ee — 03 SNE aeuuebecesessseny 1.00 Ore, 50%. Foreign....... unit .29 Nitrite. 96@96%......... Ib. .08 
Grains, in kegs...... .04144@.05 PDs sikbiniwecs.s coowe c -05 | Dome stic pcs seubbebecs ~ ‘a .30 REIEBS S sciences ic - 45 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. 03 Cement — Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 5.50@6.00 PAINE. 6os000 005000 _ 0214 
Grains, in kegs...... 05 Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 | Mercury —Bichloride. . lb. 14 TS ss iv hagaae ones - 1444 
Chester flour,in kegs. ‘“ 03 | ED iveiccseseesees - 1.95@2.20 | Mica—N. Y. grnd, coarse ‘ .04@,.0444 Silicate, CONC.......s00.. .05 
Grains, in kegs..... ‘* .0414@..05 | ME snencovssesee log 2.45@2.55 | re samen -05@.06 a aa “* 0214 
Peekskill flour,inkegs * 0134 | eee vi 2.30@2.70 | Sheets, N. C., 2x4in.... ‘* 30 Sulphate, gran., a hen ” “08 
Grains, in kegs..... “ 0244} “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... * 95 | Ee eer F 80 Sulphide = 0134 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; | Sand cement, 400 Ibs...“ 1.55@1.95 | 3x4 in — 1.50} Sulphite oe 02 
Kuluk (Turkey)....lg. ton 22.00@24.00| Slag cement, imported. - 1.65 | 4x4 in 2.00; Tungstate,com’l. ..... :: ee -39 
Abbott (Turkey)....  “* 26.50@30.00 | Ceresine— | 6x6 in 3.00 | Strontium —Nitrate.... “ -0744@.08 
Naxos (Greek) h.gr. ‘“ 32.00| Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 114%; Se —n, f.0.b., z Sulphur—Roll..........100 Ibs. 1.75 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd. Ib. URE 1 WRB vcecicsssenscssene os AEG) NW. Gn swe ccccvccwsesns ’ " 25.00 SS = 1.80 
Italian, powdered.... “ 01% | Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15 etteorni Wooi— Flowers, sublimed... ” 2.05 
Lump, per quality....  “ .041@.40| Ppt. per quality........ lb. .04@.07 | Slag. ordinary.......... sh. ton 20.00 | Tale—N. C, Ist grade.. ..sh. ton 13.75 
Rottenstone, ground.... .02144@.93 | Chlorine—Liquid....... * 30 OO: -. Sbceeeneee ° 25.00| N. Y., Fibrous..... .... ee 8.00@9.00 
Lump, per quality...“ 05@.14| Water..........s. ao k= 2 .15| Rock, ordinary......... ~ 32.00 | French, best............ 100 lbs. ae 
Rouge. per quality...... “ .10@.30 | Chrome Ore— | BOONE. ve snocsessens “a 40.00 | oo eer o 1.75 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. nate | (50% ch.) ex-ship, N. Y...lg. ton 22.00 | Monazite—92¢.......... és 140.00 | Tar—Regular............ bbl. =. 2..20@2.25 
Mis csewsssbann = 07 | Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore.. _* 33.00 | Nickel—Oxide, No.1..... lb. 1.00 ear +“ 4.15@4.30 
Acids--Acetic. 30% pm. 100 Ibs. 3.50 | Bricks, f.o.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 | BOL Ei pases abnaees oe .60 | Tin—Bichloride............ Ib. -09144@.10 
30% ch. pure.......- ; 6.00 | Clay, China—Am. com., Bulnhate. ..<..5.0ccs0s - -20@.21 CryBtals, ....00ccccseee = 24146 
BE MUNG, on cwsscwcccce . 7.50 | ex-dock, N. Y...... lg. ton 8.00 | Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: PEUTERED, DO”... ociccrecee = ‘08 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 12%! Am. best,ex-dock,N.Y. “ 9.00 25@30 cold test....... gal. .11144@. 118 Dob on6s 60 000ss 0s ene Ka 15 
ee sos .46| English, common..... ee 12.00 35, CON GORE. . 066650000 “© .1134@.1244| Oxide, white,ch. pure.. “ 41 
Boracic, cryst.......... - -1034@.11 | Best grade......cc.00» sie 17 00 BR cnckdasksneesees “  .1544@.1534 | Uranium—Oxide........ = 2.25@3.00 
TROND: oss scnccees “* .114@.11%)| Fire Clay, ord.......... ; 4.00 BED, ssn acaheeces> = 1034@..1114 Zine—Metallic,ch. pure.. ‘*  .0744@.09% 
Carbolic, crude, 60%. gal. 27 | DL csspnevbubekeoses ‘ 5.75 Cylinder.dark steamref “ = .1034@. = | Carbonate = 15 
Cryst, 37%, drums. Ib. 23! Slip Clay cae 5.00 Dark filtered “© 1334@.1 534 Chloride ..... * .05 
Liquid, 95% ; —. 45 | Coal Tar Pitch..... -. gal. -08 Light filtered.. “ 1534@. 184 DUGG .s006%i0 eees “ 0734@.07% 
Carbonic, liquid gas.. Ib. 12% | Cobalt—Carbonate 1.75 Extra cold test......... = '2334@.27 Sulphate..... - 08@ 0214 
Chromic, crude......... - 20 END. Lc cbeenenbe ose 1.50! Gasoline, 86°@90°....... ’ 16@.21 
CHAM. TS... .cecssece S 50 Oxide—Black.......... _ 2.26@2.36 Naphtha, crude 68@72° a = mma 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. ‘“ OF ee - 2.28@2.40 RIN  sesnepennauesee gal. 2 7 
Hydrofluoric, 36%. se .03 Smalt, blue ordinary “ 25 — domestic raw.. 2 -65@. ef THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
DEGiske Usdheeeosiencd i” 05 | Ee > .30 Rr . etna: —_ ; ‘ sais : ; 
I eae = BS} DOPPOTRS. ... 006550055000 100 Ibs. 724% | Calcutta, raw......... oF -76 wean sees rsa wort in Ger 
Nitric, chem. pure...... os .09 | Copper—Carbonate.... Ib. 18| Graphite, lubricating, many, unless otherwise noted. p 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. ‘* I) TRUCE... 00.0505. ies 2 PME ONT. cccanhosse Ib. 10 Cust. Meas. Price. ; 
Sulphurous,liquidanhy. ‘ 08 | Nitrate, crystals....... pee 35 | I Oil, ..s000600% .12 | Barium—Amalgam...... grm. $1.19 
Tartaric, cryst......... i oe .314%| Oxide,com’l............ - .19 | Axle grease.......... a 08144@.10| Electrol...... ........... = 5.71 
2 ae. We .32 | Cream of enw ; = 2214 @ .2234 | Wood grease........- ~ .05@.06 | Beryllium—Powder...... “ 5.95 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. BETS PE su ccasssceiccs * 2314 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 12 ee ” 9.04 
Refined wood, 95@97% - 3@. et ERED s cnc eossenenen = 0644 | Paints and Colors— Diatrate (N Y..)...0..06000% oz. 2.25 : 
Purified..... eoccccvece - 1.50 | Explosives— | Chrome green,common ‘* .05 | Boron—Amorphous, pure erm. 19 . 
Alum—Lump............ 100 Ibs. 1.75| Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.50 | TOR sSeenerewesce si 12@. = Crystals, pure........+++ 1.43 
DT... Stisbakwesuns - 1.85| Blasting powder, B..... 1.25 | PRctkcbcksaonsees. - PEPE Gs, W500 00550060%0 1.50 i 
Powdered. ....202. 3.00} ‘*Rackarock,” A........ lb. 25 | Yellow, common. - 40 Cndentuan—-Sikihe. . 1.55 > 
Chrome, com'l el 2.75@3.00} ‘“Rackarock,” B........ - .18 Pi cknans cukswnws - 25 PS co cascendene én 2.83 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50; Judson R.R. powder.... “ 10 | Silica Graphite, thick...“ -12| Granulated............. 2.38 
Oxide,com’l, common... ‘* 06Le Dynamite (20% _ nitro- | MINE: ices esahetaoe gal. 1.15 PN as cccab hed sadens 1.90 
ER acneahoessbusesen - 20 glycerine).........+ * 13 Lampblack, com’l...... Ib. .03 | Caleium—Elect.......... 4.28 
> See = 80 (30% nitro-glycerine)...  ** 14 | NE ss cicnsaecenese » .07 | Cerium—Fused.......... 2.02 
Hydrated...... peecene 100 Ibs. 2.60 (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 15 | Litharge. Am. powd.. ‘“ -0544@..06 IUMRDO (IN. Y.).o0csces sie lb. 17.00 
Sulphate, pure......... - 1.50@1.75 | (50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 16% | English flake.......... “6 .09% | Chromium —Fused, Elect. ke. 5.95 
Com'l cesses bneesnee oo 1.15@ 1.39 | (60% nitro-glycerine)..  “ 18 | Glassmakers, Foreign ‘“ 0646 Pure powder 95%........ . 1.79 
ammonia—Aqua, 16°.. Ib. .03| . (75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 21 Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 19.00 | Chem. pure cryst........ — -20 
g° - .0344| Glycerine for nitro | DOE. cxbic kwh ea cain kas - 16.00 Cobalt—W2G007). .. kg. 6.66@8.83 
20°. = -0334 | (32 2-10°Be.)........2- “© .1334@..13% | Ocher, Am. common. = 9.25@10.00 | 5 - 30.94 
26° js = .05% | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 8.00@9.00 ER ee $6 21.25@25.00 | 3.81 
Ammonium— | Fluorspar —In bulk. Dutch, washed. . oak 0434 | 5.47 
Bromide, pure.......... - 52@.52 | Am. lump, Ist grade... “ 12.40 | French, washed....-. - “ — 0154@.026 Nitrate (N. Y.)......+-+-- Ib. 60.00 
Carbonate lump....... oe 08tj @ “als See ad 11.90; Orange mineral, Am... “ .0734@.08 |} Erbium ................0. grm, 3.09 
Powdered..... pseonee © 0G@. 09% | Gravel & crushed,lstg “ 11.40 Foreign, as to make... ‘“ -08@.10144 | Nitrate (N. Y.).......... Ib. 62.00 
Muriate, gran........... * 06% De SRD. CSL sitvebee * 10.90| Paris green, pure, bulk. ‘“ . 12 | Germanium—Powder.... grm. 33.32 
CC are ¥ 0914 Ground, tst grade....  “* 15.90 | Red lead, American..... - 0616 WRAL, ccccesesesicce sees ee 35.70 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) * -10'6| Foreign, lump.......... 7 8.00@12.00 Foreign si 08144 | Glucinum—Powder..... . 5.95 
Phosphate, com’l......  “ 12 | REE aspirin esess - 11.50@14.00 | Shellac, * - = Crystals......... one <= 9.04 
Chem. pure.. ... oo = 60 | Fuller’s Earth—Lump.100 Ibs. 05 | PAOD. cccccockennbees * Nitrate (N. Y. see OZ, 2.75 
Antimony-—Glass......  “ 30@.40} Powdered............0. -85| Turpentine, spirits...... gal. AK@. i CR  <chusktesasxvssis grm. 3.57 
Needle, lump........... . .05le@ 00) Refined lump.......... * 1.25} Ultramarine. best...... Ib. Iridium—Fused.......... - 1.07 
Powdered, ordinary... “ .0534 | Graphite — Am. f. 0. b. Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘* -14@. 3 PIO s <0 0c0ssav0s0sa0e0 5 95 
Best.... - 08%, | Providence,R.I. lump.sh. ton 8.00 Quicksilver, bulk..  “ .64 | Lanthanum—Powder.... 4.28 
Oxide, com’l white, 95 5. s 09LG | Pulveriaed..........<.00 30.00 English, imported.... ‘* 80 Electrol, in balls..... bane 9.04 
Com‘! white, 99%...... wel -12| German, lump.......... Ib. ane | English, domestic. . » 74 PO TR. DD vsincneces oz. 3.50 
ee - 07 } PEON  <cscves sen og .01144@.02 | White lead, Am., dry.. . SRE PE so sass pesseeeasen grm, 2.38 
Sulphuret, com’l........  “* 16} Ceylon, common....... * 0334 ore = 0614@ 0834 Nitrate (N. Y.)......... - Of -60 
Arsenic—White.......... “ .045¢ | Pulverized...... i .06@.10 | Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. 40 | Magnesium —Ingot..... kg. 6.19 ¢ 
RROD 2. ocnccnsescnsessses = -0714@ .0734 Italian, pulv........... - 0114 AEMIEES 0 oss cnnssseic ee on 54 In wire or ribbon........ “a 9.99 
Asphaltum— | Gypsum— Zine white, Am..ex.dry Ib. .04146@.0434| Powdered.......... Kosoe 5.95@7.14 
Ventura, Cal..... essen sh. ton 32.00 | SRNL + bn siesnexenee sh. ton 8.00@8.50 American, red seal... “ 0714 @.0734 | Ms cans 664s uhen keen wal 9.04 
TR Scinnsascenes eooee Ib. .0146@.031% | ee = 7.00 Green seal.......... a .0734@.08 | Molybdenum—Fused.. grm. 15 
Egyptian, crude.. - 05164 @.06 PRI 5620 xnn0essc000nes lg. ton 4.00 | Foreign, red seal,dry ‘‘ .0614@.0814 | __ Powder, 95%.........0065 kg. 2.62 
Trinidad, refined. ...... “Ig. ton 30.00@35.00 English and French.. a 14.00@ 16.00 | Green seal, dry..... ~ -0634@..085g | Niobium..............06 3.81 
San Valentino (Italian). ‘ 14.50 | Infusorial Earth—Ground. | Potash—Caustic, ord.... “ .0446@.05 | Osmium..............0006 -94 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 21.00| American, best......... cep dh Wil a ee eee ss 06% | Palladium—Wire....... .86 
Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. ES WR Lasevstncacsiesse 37.50 | Potassium— PID 6 c00s0ns0sens és 62 
GIGS... 200 ecc0ccce os G1 Geren. ....0..2.00000065 40.00 | Bicarbonate cryst...... = .08144 | Potassium —lIn balls..... 17.85 
Bariam—Carbonate, Iodine—Crude on 2.45 Powdered or gran.... “* BO FF 2.38 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 | Iron—Muriate........... Ib. .05| Bichromate, Am........ a 0844 | Rubidium —Pure........ 4.76 
92@988..... “  26.00@29.00| Nitrate, com’l.......... Pe: 0114 | Scotch.......ceceseoee .09 | Rutheniuia—Powder.... “ 2.38 
Powdered, 80@90%... Ib. .0134@,02 | TEM cickcoesemesseness = .036 | Carbonate, hy drated... “ Os | | Rutile—Crude............ g. 43 
Chloride, com’l....... a -02R@ .0214 Oxide, pure copperas col “ .05@.10 | SSAROROEL, naxseasences tae .0414g | Selenium—Com‘l powder * 26 28 
Chem. purecryst.... “ 05 Purple-brown......... e -02 che IMALED 0.2200 ccccccce o ‘3 Sublimed powder....... = 35.70 
Nitrate, powdered ..... > 06 Venetian red.......... Kd .01@.0144 | Cyanide (98@99z).......  * £9@.30 re as 28.56 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst “ -18 } DN cainGgecs<usex oes - 01@. 03{ Iodide, bulk............ = 2.480 | Silicium—Com’l - 28.56 
Hydrated, pure cryst. “ .25 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). Permanganate, purecr. ‘ 13 Chem. pure crystals... “ 59.50 
PER, HOWE... 222000 = 27 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) | Prussiate, yellow. ...... ee -i8@. > Amorphous......... i 27.36 
Sulphate..... SSehisnsee = .01 | Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. 07 ODE. 0 su xouanncnsenevee * | Sodium (N. Y.) coos | A -65 
Barytes—Am. = No. 1. Le ton 9.00 | Com’l, broken....... bi ee AGG | = Silicate........00+ ebecens ’ 06 | Strontium—E Sadia * : grm, 6.19 
Crude, No. 3....... 8.00 | Brown......... senna: OP .0516| Sulphide, com’l......... * 10 | Tantalium—Pure........ 3.57 
Crude, No. 3. hens 7.75 | Nitrate, = ceeebae <= 064 | Quartz—(See Silica). Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 107.00 A 
Am. Floated...... ~~ = 14 50@17. 50 TE cockscekes ad 8144 | Rosin— Chem. pure powder..... 83.30 i 
German, gray........ “* 14.50 | Lime— ole. on 250 Ibs | bbl. -60 | Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. Ok 0 eae - 26.18 
Snow white........ “ 17.50| Finishing.............- ° -70| Best strained........... 3.05 | Thori eae Pervenbeas 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st Magnesite— Greece. | Medium........ ssesee , 1.95 (N. Y.) 4.75 
PRR cstenvantonske “Ig. ton. 5.50 aa gg 7.00@7.50 | Salt— Titaniuin. 47.60 
Second grade........ eS 4.35| Calcined.. a 17.50| N Y com, fine..........sh. ton 2.00 | Uranium ; 190.40 
Ala., f.o.b., 1st grade... ced EOP) MRAIRR woods» consssces M. 170.00 N. Y. agricultural...... - 1.50 Pree CN. FT .).sccssene 25 
Second grade — pt 4.15 Am. Bricks,f 0.b. ‘Pitts- Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 Ibs. 3.60 | Wolfram—Fused, elect... o kg. 238.00 
Bismuth—Subnitrate..  - 1.75 OS eee * 5.00 | NE 6 csk0snssenseas PP 4.00 Powder. 95@98%..... come 1.43 
Subcarbonate........... on 1.95 | Magnesium— | Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 10 00@11.00 Chem. pure powder..... ‘“ 6.43 
RR, B osccsees * 0844 Carbonate, light, fine ” Ib. ‘ Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 6.00@8.00 | Yttrium............. cose OTM. 3.33 
“An “ Met CM cn veers — oo “ 42,00@13.00| Nitrate (N.Y)... 4 62.00 
. * .0444| Chloride, com’l.... ... a6 0134 Lump quartz.......... _ 2.50@4.00 | Zirconium—Com'l...... kg. 119.00 
Bone Ash.......... > 0234@.0316 Pecicbecansssvsss. 20) ee 2.75 PD Lis Eadissecccacs “OD 9.00 





Nore. —These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This table is revised up to Aug. 27. 
— a the ENGINEERING AND Mining JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may eonsider advisable. See also 
arket Reviews. 





